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PREFACE. 

The object of this book is to supply the 
want of a history and ethnography of one 
of the mostinteresting of ChoiK NSgpflr 
tribes, A history of the Muad3,s is practi¬ 
cally a hisioiy' of the district they inhabit. 
Unfortunately^ however* it is only from the 
beginning of British role that we have 
perfectly reliable materials for a hktorv of 
the people and their country. Of the^ im¬ 
portance of that history, Colonel Dalton 
in his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal 
wri res*— 

'"It cannot but be ot momerit ta Indian 
and administrators td liaire, when dealing whh such 
a p^p^e* a clear understanding of the natui? of our 
relicion& with ihemp lifurn thi^ and the aHicers cf the 
British Guvemment firii mci,^ to an account 

jufficicittly in detail of iht drcumstajices under which 
they ha\T been found m frequently tn an mtitude of 
ho^ility to a Co^x!mmcTtt that certain Ey has nt> 
prejudlcei against thcirii but on the ccwumry is inclined 
to trciii them with favour bordering on ppirliality.” 

If the political history^ of the Mundftsand 
their country is of such interest to the 

statesman and the administrator, the 

ethnography of the people is of no less 
interest to the anthropologist and the 
sociologist, 

1 am painfully conscious that the present 
account is exceedingly imperfect. The 

greater portion of this book originally 

appeared as magazine aTticks written in 


the intcrvalfi of bugine^. This will partly 
aeciDunt for some of the many defects 
which Will doubtless be noticed in the 
bovk. if, however^ the information convey¬ 
ed in these pages h Found to be of any 
practical u&e and serves to attract more 
competent workers to the heldi It wiU not 
have been written in vain. 

My most grateful acknowledgements are 
duetoMr^ A* Gait^ r.c,s,^ not only 

for!he Introduction he has so kindly written 
for the hook but also for having kindly 
looked through the book as it was passing 
through ;he press and made several 
valuable suggestions for its irnprovement- 
To the Rev, Father J* Hoffmanrip an 
acknovvledged authority on the Mundis. 
t am indebted for much valuable advice 
and for the trouble he very' kindly took in 
revising the proof-sheets of the chapters on 
Ethnography (chap- VI) and Land Tenures 
(App. JTlb My sincere thanks are due to 
Mr. l\ S, Maepherson. m.a., nc-B,, for some 
valuable suggestionsi and to Mr, L Reid, 
J.C.Sm late Settlement Officer of Chota Nag- 
pQr, tor having kindly supplied me wiih the 
stalistics for my Chapter on Land Tenures, 
I am under great obligations to Mr. H. J* 
Mclnto&ht IX-S-T Commissioner of the ChotS* 
NagpOr Division, Mr* D. H. Kingslord, 
Judicial Commissioner of ChotS - 
Nagpur^ and Mr. W, B. Thomson* 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi (on leave), 
for having kindly permitted me access to 


I 


several old records in their respective 
ofBces. To the Rev. Dr. A, Nottrott, d.d.i 
of the Ch5tl Nagpur German Missioni the 
Rev, Father Van Hoect, S.i.^ of the 
ChotS. N&gpur Catholic MUdon, and the 
Rev. H, Whitleji of the Ranchi 

Anglican Mission^ 1 gratefully acknowledge 
my indebtedness for several items of inform- 
at ion regarding their respective Missions^ 
I am further indebted to these three 
Reverend gentlemen as also tp some Indian 
friends for most of the illustrations of the 
book. 



S. C. R. 
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P. ^E. 33-3-i^ for more brachy-cepha.iig 
ihan that of the average Dravidians^ read 
lon^ or doliko-cephalic like rhat of the 
average Dravidian's. 

I, j jp for chcir read there. 

P. yo, L for MunJa ancient patriarchy 
read ancient Muadl patriarch. 

P, Bo, L 3^, for Khcrag the sire, read khera 
or site. 

P» 90, I. t, for Ivuruksherrat re&d Kuru- 
kfthetra. 

P^ 163, footnote:, I, 5^ for ten read si?ttccn. 

P. footnote^ in 1. 3^ for Kanighka, read 
Kanishka^ in I. r, for durig read during v 
and in I. 7, for came*, read carried. 

P# 1831 L 9, for J771 read 3770^ 

P. 183, I. 27, for 1872 also, read ijji, 

Pp 184^ 1 * 18, for iMr. Law, read \L Law.- 
— — , footnote,/or 1871 read 1771. 

P. 187^ last line p, 188, L r, ontii —of the 
new district. 

P. lyo, L 21, for Diaus read Dih^s* 

P. 194, L 14, for their reacf morc^ 

P, 196, I. 13, for Cuthbertson read Cuthbert- 

- , 1. 14, for 1841 read 1826. 

P. 799^ IL 29 and 30, for Manjhi read MankL 
P. 2i2, L 29, for were Tamar read of 
P. 279, I. ;^ 6 /for 1185 rmd 1785. 

P. a22t k 32^ /(?r require read requite. 

P* 124, I, 5y /o*- ,, W. L. Robinson, read 

\fn W, Lp Robinson. 
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284, L 13, rights read rites, 
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i . 404, J. 2, from the bottom, hr come read 
came, 
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P- 511, r. 23, f&r over-var>inE read ever- 
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Pi 5 t 3 j li 7» from the bottom, forburinE rcftd 
burning, 

h Dowm there ? read Down 

there ! 
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r. 344, 0, /or prohibition read the prohibi* 
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~ ’—i I. sexual read sexuaL 
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—1 last Iine,/&r parent" read parent's 
App. lU p xxsvi, l.j from bottom, hr 
syme rend some. ^ 

App. Ill,, p, xl., 1, I, on re^ij or* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Babu Sarat Chandra Roy asked me 
to write an introduction to his book on ihe 
Munda.s, and I comply with much pleasure. 
The auihor is one of the few persons, other 
than inissionaries, who can speak the 
language of the Mundas; and he is well 
acquainted with their manners and custorns^ 
When [ was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
the Settlement of the Munda country was 
drawing to a close, and ] had to decide on 
appeal numerous disputes connected with 
their peculiar land tenures. The majority 
of these disputes were between the Mundas 
and alien tandiords or their creatures. 
In almost all these cases the author appear¬ 
ed as the sturdy champion of the Mundas. 
In this country, which contains so many 
primitive tribes, possessing peculiar rites 
and custorns of the greatest anthrapological 
interest, it has long been a reproach to 
educated fndtang that the task of collecting 
information regarding them has been left 
almost entirely to Eumpean^^ [t Is, thereforci 
all the more safisfactoiy that Babu Sarat 
Chandra Roy should have devoted his 
Leisure to a study of the Munda Eribe, 

In the earlier portion of his bonk the 
author makes some speculations regarding 
the original abode and wanderings of the 
Mundas before they reached their present 
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THE WUNDAS- 


home in ihe Chota Nagpur p!aieau; 
but it IS not until coiTiparatively recent 
limes that we have any reat information 
regarding rhem. They were ihen already 
settled in Chota Nagpiir. The whole 
country was parcelled out into groups of 
villagp or paiik. Each village was 
occupied by the descendants of the family 
^ by whom the land ivas originally cleared; 
and their rights in it were unquestioned. 
The headman of a paiti or group of villages 
%vafl known as the MankL The Mundas 
already- acknowledged the supremacy of a 
kaja ; but their allegiance sat very lightly 
on their shoulders, riiey were, liable to 
military service in time of war and furnish- 
ed the Raja with lirnited supplies for his 
household and court. The holders of each 
village also paid him a small quit-rent, 
which %vas fixed in perpetuitv and was 
collected on his behalf by ^ the Manku 
The troubles of the Munda^ began when 
their Raja was converted to Hinduism and 
gradually brought in from Behar a crowd 
of hangers-on of all kindst whose services 
he rew.arded, or whose goods he paid for* 
by the transfer of his rights over various 
Villages. The new land-lords set themselves 
to exact as much as possible from the viU 
lagers, and to oust from their lands and re¬ 
place by low-casie cultlvaiora hom Behar^ 
those w^ho resisted their demands. rhis 
between the aboriginal cultivators 
on the one side and the alien land-lords anti 
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thfiir creatures on the other, has c’omlnued 
unceasingly. The stor\^ is welt told In the 
following pages of the oppressions to which 
the MundiLS were subjccfcd* of iherr 
periodic savage risings, and of the measures 
which have been taken in recent times to 
allay their discontent and. preserve to those 
Mundas who still possess them the rights 
in their land which they have claimed with 
^uch unwearied pertinacity* 

An Interesting account is given of the 
growth of Christian Missiaosin Chota Nag¬ 
pur ; and it is shown how rnuch the Mundas 
are indebted for their escape from utter ruin 
to the education and support given them by 
the missionaries. There is no doubt that 
the great success of the Chrifitian Missions 
in obtaining converts is due largely to the 
gecular benefits which the Mundas thus 
obtain. This is freely admitted by the 
missionaries themselves.^ The total number 
of Christians in the Ranchi i>i&trict has 
risen from 36^000 in 18S1 to t^ypOOO in 
rqri. Mon? than one-eighth of the inhabit-^ 
ants are Christians, 

But to most readers the chapter on 
Ethnography will prove to be the most 
interesting pari of the book. This chapter 
contains a full account of the daily lift of 
the Mundas, their dress, agriculture, tribal 
organiaatioo, social and religions ceremonies* 

* See, fur Instance, the Report i^uo^cd rwi pafc 
of thi? book. 
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folklore and songs. It tjas evidentJv bwn 
written m the light of a close personal 
knowledge of the people and a deep and 
sympathetic insight into their feelinas 
mentality and views of life. One curious 
Icaiure of their social system, which they 
share with manv other primitive tribes, ia 
the fact that the faoys and girls of ,he 
village sleep m separate dormitories and 
not in the houses of their parents The 
greatest freedom is allowed between the 
sexes prior to marriage, bur afterwards im- 
TUnmlity IS Very unusti^l. 

The physical affinities and origin oi the 
Mundas are problems which have often 

kfni JanRyage, with the 

kindred dialects spoken Dy the Santals, Hos 

and other tribes mhabitSng the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, has been shown hv Pater 
Schmidt to form a subfamily of the 
family called by him the Ausiro-Asiatic, 
which mcludp also Mem Khmer, Wa 
Paiaung, N.cobarese, Khasi and the ahoH- 
gina languages of Malacca. There is 
another family which he calls the Austro 
nesian including Indonesian, Melanesian 
and Polynesian. These two families 
again are grouped into one great familv 
which he calls the Austrlc. ^ 

'’f the Chota Nagpur 
jdateau there are various tribes, such as^^die 
Oraons, who speak Dravidian languages 

a« a^lm^r languages of that^milV 

are almost universally prevalent, though 
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ihey have receded gome^v^hai before Ary^n 
forms oi speech in the open country on 
the west of the Peniniiula. No conned! ion 
between the Dravidian and any oiher 
linguistic family has yet been proved^ but it 
has been suggested that it is allied to the 
languages of AiiStfalia. North of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, Aryan languages are 
spoken everywhertt except in Baluchistan^ 
where the Brahuis have aDravidian dialect^ 
and in ihe HimaUvan region and parts of 
Assamp where Tibeto-Burman dialects are 
Current. 

There are indicatEOns that Munda 
languages were formerly spoken in the 
Garigetic valley- The ** Pronominal ized 
Himalayan Group of I'ibetO"Butman 
languages bear traces of having originally 
belonged to that family. There are- 
striking points of agreement between the 
Munda languages and Kanaurip which isr 
spoken In the neighbourhood of Simla. 

Anihropometry has shown that there is 
no recognizable distinction in respect of 
physical type between the apeakers of the 
Munda and those of the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. This type is commonly, though 
somewhat inconveniently, known by the 
philological term Dravidian/'* Its main 
characteristics are a broad nosc^ a long 

* Dravida, like .Arya, was origirujiv a raciiil 
dcsign.it ion p but ii wasanncKt'd by Bkhap Caldwell as. 
the name ot a tin^uktfe familyi 
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head, pientiful and som«rtiin«s curly (but not 
WDolly) hair, a black or nearly black skin 
and a rather low stature. There is a 
Negrito etement in the south oF India, but 
it is much smatler than has sometimes been 
supposed. It has,been modilied by contact 
with other races^ and the distinctive woolly 
hair of the Andamanese is practically never 
seen.* There is on the West Coast an 
iniermixture of some short-headed race, 
possibly Mon^^oltan, which may have found 
its way thither by sea, or alon^ the coast. 
E?£Ccpt where it has been influenced by 
immigration from the north-west or north- 
easi in comparatively recent times, the 
general uniformity of physical type through¬ 
out India seems to show that the speakers, 
both of the Munda and of the Dravidian 
languages, must have been settled there for 
countless ageSt during which intermarriages 
and climatic influences and environment 
gradually destroyed the former racial 
distinctions and evolved an uniform type^ 

Dr. Grierson opines that the so-called 
Dravidian ethnic type may be really that of 
the Mundas and should be called the Munda 
type. His su^estion is that the Dravidian 
type was dissimilar, that (exactly as hap¬ 
pened in the case of the Aryans) they 
intermarried with Mundas, and their children 

♦ XhHr^oo sayI have only seen one individual 
woolly hair, nnd he was of mixed Tamil and 
African parenu%ge.^iijt« and Trthrs tff 

/ifrfirf. 1— 
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gradually gained the Munda ethnic 
while they (again exacilj like the Aryans) 
retained their own language. This would 
account, he say^s for the Byahuis who &peak 
a Dravidian language, haying nothing 
'^Dravidian’*^ (or “ iVlunda in their pbysi* 
cal appearance^ The Brahuis are, of eourse, 
a mixed rac^i mainly Iranian in type^ but 
if the so-called "*Dravidian'" ethnic type 
were really "Dravidian^* we should expect 
some signs of it still to be found among the 
Brahuis. But there are none. 

I venture to chink that one difficulty in 
the way oF the above hypoihesis is chat 
there are no traces of the Munda languages 
anywhere In the south of India. They 
have been displaced by Aryan languages in 
the north of Indiai but this is because the 
Aryans had a superior civilisation^ where¬ 
as there is nothing to show that the original 
Dravidian speakers were superior to the 
Munda speakers. And even if they were^ 
one would have expected^ if there had even 
been Munda speakers there, to find small 
islands of Munda speech in the hiJly 
tracts of Southern India which are 
even more inaccessible than those of 
Chota Nagpur where ^lunda languages 
still hold their own^ or traces of their in¬ 
fluence on the Dravidian dialect similar to 
those left by them on certain Himalayan 
dialects of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
Moreover,^ as no connection has yet been 
proved between the Dravidian languages 
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and tho&e of ^ny other famUyi^ It would 
seem more reasonable lo suppose that they 
had their orij^m in Southern India than 
that they came in from elsewhere. And 
it seems less improbable that the Driginal 
type oi the people who gave their language 
to the small Brahul tribe should have dis¬ 
appeared than that that of the great mass 
of Dravidian speakers in the south ol India 
should have done so. 

An earlier generation of ethnologists was 
impressed by the fact that the Mongolian 
and Dravidian races both differed markedly 
from the Aryan in certain respects, and 
especially in the shape of their noseSp w^hich 
are broad and bridgeless. They inferred 
from the existence of these common points 
of difference that the races in question 
sprang from the same stock, and ihat the 
Dravidians had a northern origin. They 
further recognised the distinction between 
the Mimda and Dravidian languages and 
observed that, while the former resemble 
those of the Mon Khmer group^ ivhose 
Ausiric affinities iverc not then known, the 
latter claim Brahui as an undoubted 
member of their family. Un this basis the 
theory was evolved mat theMunda speakers 
efitercd India from the north-east and the 
Dravidian speakers from the noih-west- 
This theory has recently been re-asserted hy 
Mr. A. H. Keane. There is^ however^ very 
little solid foundation for it. The points 
of difference between the physical type of 
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the \[ongolian5 and the so-called Dravi- 
diaos are greater than the points of resem¬ 
blance. In spite of their broad noses the 
Dravidians are not flat-faced like the 
Mongolians who have remarkably promi¬ 
nent cheek bones; their heads are tong^ 
while those of the Mongolians are broad ; 
they arc much more hairy ; their colour is 
black not yellow ; their frames arc less sturdy^ 
and though short they are not squat; lastly 
their eyes are futl and round, and have not 
the narrow sloping lids which give to the 
Mongolian eye such a peculiar appearance. 
On the other hand, the ""Dravidian ^ type 
resembles very closely that oF many of the 
other tribes whose languages belong to the 
Austro-Asiatic family. There is no trace 
of any linguistic affinities betw^een the 
languages of aboriginal India and those 
spoken north of the Himalayas, such as 
have been shown to exist betAveen the 
Munda languages and those of Australia and 
the intervening islands. Various '*Dravi¬ 
dian” customs have their counterpart in the 
same region. Evei^^thing points to a con¬ 
nection with the races to the souJb and east 
rather than w'ith thos^ to the north. Geo¬ 
logists tell us that the Indian peninsula 
was formerly cut off from the north of Asia 
by sea, Avhile a land connection existed on 
the one !;ide Avith Madagascar and on the 
other w'ith the Malay Archipelago ; and 
although there is nothing to show* that 
India As^as then inhabited, Ave know that it 
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pftlflcol itljic tiiiiicsi when coinmii— 
aications were prahably still easier with the 
countries to the south-e a st and south-'West 
than with those beyond the Himalayas* . 

In the absence of any evidence of subse¬ 
quent, bur pre-Aryan, immigration it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the present 
inhabitants are, in the main, the descendants 
of the people who made the celts, which 
are found in large numbers In many parts of 
the country, and who erected the^ dolmens 
and kistvaens so frequently seen in the 
uplands of the Deccan and Southern India. 
Mr, Thurston tells us that the hilt Rurum- 
bas of the Palmanair plateau erect dolmens 
to this day. To the suggestion that the 
existence of a Dravidtan form of speech in 
Baluchistan is a proof that the Dravidians 
entered India by that route, ir may be re¬ 
plied that it can equally well be explained 
on the hypothesis that a tribe of Dravidian 
speakers migrated thither From the south, 
ft is not unlikely that, at the time when 
Northern India was inhabited by speakers 
of Munda languages, Baluchistah. Sind and 
Bombay, like the South of India, were occu¬ 
pied by speakers of Dra vidian languages. 
Calcutta, 

2gih, Decemberf 

• Topinard mcniions that fn the west of Arricaabcut 
Madagascar there are black tribes with smacrih hair 
who may be a survival of jsqme non-N’cKrp race — 
Anthropifwgyt 1394 . 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE KOL IRISES, 
AND SOURCES OF ANCIENT 
MUNDARI HISTORY. 

\^kc backp who liai, unto ihc former 

And Gill ID count whsii \s rrf them bs.'ome,—Spe^DM-Tp 

Thg Rmft& ^ Time. 

I N Intlia^ vvt^ tiavt vast |«f historical 

rtt.L-arch as yei lying unexplorud ur but 
partially estplorcd. The early history 
o( the so-called Koiarian aborigines of India 
is one of those obscure tracts t lOi have 
liardly yel been rescued froni the darkness 
of oblivion* A thick curtain of tnystery 
hangs over Uie antitiuities of these prehis¬ 
toric tribes^ their real origin and their 
primitive abf?dt% we are in utter darkness; 
of their ^.uccessive migrations in ancient 
times through different parts el Indiai we 
have no veritten reci^fds to enlighten us. and 
of the various viciSksiiudcs of fortune they 
underwent in the dim dzirkagesof antiquitVt 
our present knowledge is nesit to nothingy 
,*Vnd yet these are the peoples whose remote 
ancestors were once masters of Indian soil^^ 
whose doings and suffer!ngs+ whose joys and 
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sorrows, once made up the histoi^' oF the 
Indian Peninsula* The historian of India 
generally dismisses from considt^mtion the;^ 
and other aborijL<iiia) tribes as unclaimed 
ignoble horde who occupy the background 
of Fndian History as the jungle once covered 
the land to prepare the soil for better forms 
of life/** A total absence of historical 
trad!1 1 ons regard 1 ng the a nt iquities of these 
tribes is tacilly assumed to exist by writers 
on Indian Htslc^ry^ Not e%'en a chapter of 
decent length is allotted to these peoples in 
any -standard work on the history of India. 
And thus the story of iheir past has bisherto 
remained practically untold. 

/Patient inquiry, however, will reveal that 
soW of these tribes still retain ancient 
traditions that may shed some light on their 
past history?. These material with which 
the slary of ihelr past might be pantallv 
rebuilt, are, day after day slow^ly but steadi¬ 
ly slipping out of our hands. With the 
lapse of time and the progress of civilization 
amongst these tribes, they appear everv 
day to have been paying less and less heed 
to the traditions handed down hy their an¬ 
cestors. And thus it haH cemie to pass that 
at ific present momeni a few stray old per¬ 
sons here and there remain ihe sole custodi¬ 
ans of these heirlooms of their pas-t. And 
the time may not be far ofi when ibis valu¬ 
able traditionary h>re, now in a rapid course 
of detrition and decay, may be tost to 
posterity beyond all chance of recovery. 

It is high bmr, therij that antiquarian 

■ AriiiuUof Kunl p. | po. 
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invf!stigatoi^ should turn their attention to 
the quasi-hiJbtorical traililSoti^ of ihese inier- 
tribes* ami, with the aid of sudi tra¬ 
ditions, seek to trace back their early history 
so far as is still possible. It is indeed a 
matter of regret that no Indian scholars have 
yet thought ftt to devote that time and atten¬ 
tion to the siubjcct ^vhich it undcnditedly de- 
serv'es. In fact* the subject ih sij vast anti 
spreads out into so many ram I heat ions that 
it would require the patient anti periievcring 
collaboration of a whole society of investi¬ 
gators to remove the dense mass of mists 
that has gathered around it+ and open out 
to us 'that new world which is the old/ Alt 
the success thar solitary inquirers inav 
hope to attain is at liesi to uplift the corners 
of the misty veil and lake an imperfect peep 
into a liniited portion of this dark domatii 
of mystery^ and oblivion. 

Crh esr>-ca]led Kolarian aborigines of Lndta 
count more ^ihan a dozen tribes amongst 
their number.) We shall here attempt, with 
the help of such Feeble lights as we may lay 
hold on^ to trace the traditional history of 
;fitie important section of the Kols- —the 
Munda tribe now inhabiting the highlands 
of C h otana gpore: 

Dark brown—almost black-—^in colour, 
short in stature^ but sturdy In his limbs, 
with irregular features, scanty l^eard, thick 
lips* broad nose, a low facial angle^ wfib a 
head more braehy-cephalic than that of the 
average Dravidian, the Mundla is a typical 
representative of the great Kol race; 

■ hcliehl of an ailiiEl MurVM miUt U % fu l>ln. 


TllK MUXJIAS* 

The lamp of inquiry has hardly yct^^been 
lighted to illumine the dark caverns and hid¬ 
den recesses oE ancient Mundari history. 
And in the misty mazes of Munda antiquU 
ties> the fiirat hisinrlcal inquirers will now 
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and again have to ,/fope their difficult and 
o«cn doubtful way through bye-paths of 
surmise and inference. Crude and conjectu¬ 
ral as our account of the successive migra¬ 
tions of the AJundas may appear to be, our 
ruse for placing it before the public 
may excite and perhaps assist 


inquiry, ami hivi re worthier workers to the 
rich field of Kqlarian antiquities. Ours will 
be but a feeble attempt to trace the bare out- 
of a difficult and comprehensive subject. 
.\nd It will be for more assiduous and let- 
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sured inquirers tofiU up the details, and per¬ 
haps to alter the outlines themselves In the 
light of further research and fresh informa¬ 
tion. 



Musp.t WOMEX DHAWIXG XVAtKH 
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As regards the remote past, Wundari 
liistoi^, dhistorj’,t can i)« called, hardly 
passes beyond the region of mythical Wends. 
And cv-en such myths and legends as have 
been handed dovk-n to the ^fundas by their 
remote ancestors dp not appear to carry us 



back to a period anterior ip ih«: Aryan 
occupation of Hindte>than. In the pre-ArVan 
em of Mundari History, we have not even 
The rusn-light of a myth to guide us. The 
scanty traditions oi the tribe open their 
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blurred and dusty paries at a comparatively 
later chapter of Mundari Kistory, 

On the name dr geographical situation of 
their original home, the traditions and le- 
gen s of the Munilas do not appear to throw 
■tTij ••'deed been sometimes 

supposed that f'-kasipidi Temsthadi,‘the land 
oi eightv-one up-lancls and eightv-three 
elevated rice-tields* cefebratod in the Mun- 
dari legend of l.utliunt Hadam and Lutkum 
midia, was the original seat of the tribe 
iut tins supposition will hardly bear scru¬ 
tiny- I he name alone seems to suggest that 
the legend eanimt date back to a period 
prior to ihe coloniiSEitifin of Northern Indi.i 
by the x\ryan Hindus- Notwithstanding the 
professed antiquity of the legend, the hvbrid 
name bkasipnJ, Tirasihadi* points 'to a 
previous cmtaLt with the Samkrit-speakitfc 
Hindus and an acquaintance with ih'eir 
language. The Hindu Numerals ‘Kkasi'and 
lirasi have noplace in the votabularv 
of ihe .Mundas who use 'upun-lusi-micr 
and upun-hisi-api rrspectivtly for einhtv- 
one and erghty-ihree. And ' it dots not 
appear at all hkely that thecotiservative 
Munda? would profane the sacred cradle of 
the tribe bv sacrilegiously transforming its 
name into a mongrel form even for the sake 
of euphonv- Ami *Ekasi-pidi Tirasi-badi\ 
oven if such a place bad any local existence 
ataU, must have been situated within the 
confines nf Hindustan, and not improbably 
within Chotnnagpur itself. In fact. Colonel 
Ualion nrnpnscd to identify the place with 

Appemll^, 
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a. vlIbgL" still known as 'Ekasi' and situate in 
the Borway Pargana of the Ranchi District * 
The tradition still extant amortji^ the 
iMundas of a sanguinary struggle in the 
uplands of Chotanagpur bel ween themselves 
and their kinsmen the Asura trihe who had 
occupied the tountr^^ before themn would 
appear lo lend support to this suggestion. 
If^ then^ this identiheatinn <d ^Jikasipidi 
Tirastbadi' be correct*—and none other has 
been or can probably he suggested*—it is 
clear that that plpce could tuit have been 
the cradle of the tribe*—for, the traditions 
of the Mundas speak of their previous re¬ 
sidence 111 other parts of (ndia before they 
finalLy eniered Chotanagpore. 

Sryti Saffdi iifV*t the vast desolate forcst*— 
which a second Mundari tradition names as 
the original home of the tribL% is much less 
capable nf identification^ and it w'lH prob¬ 
ably ever remain a frna to us* 

f’he Munda Cosmogonic legend^ which 
names Ajahgarh as the place which was 
first raised out of the Primeval Ocean and 
where the first parents of the Mundas are 
said to have been created by Sing l^onga— 
the Sun-God or Supreme Deity of the 
Mundas* is evidently a later inventinn^ or 
rather a confusion of two distinct tradi¬ 
tions regarding iw'o disiirict epochs widely 
distant from each other in point of time- 
The origin of the cosmogonic part of the 

* r^jCf tihnoloey ot p. sa I. 

t Thi wofOi atid ►Sandl' woiilil k«rl lo be ob»ktE 

WUnikrt ‘‘onli. 
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tradition vv'nuid seem to h^ve hvicn borrowed 
much l^ter from the Hindus who appear 
to have been acquainted with the gEroloi^ical 
tru!li of the Age of Fishcii fiavin|^ been 
followed in the order id Creation successively 
bv the Age of Reptiles, the Age of Mamma IRt 
and the Age of Man. For. the sUTement 
in the Hindu I^Hramtsoi the A/nfBva diohara 
of V'ishnu in the first age, the Kurriw Avaiara 
in the second age, the Varaka Amtara in tlie 
third age^ and the A"rA/jr'nlru . It-rtfara in the 
fourth age, - is in all probability an allegor¬ 
ical exposition uf the scientthc knowledge of 
creation possessed by the ancient Hindus* 
iModern geologists tell us that animals 
allied to tiie crab were abundanj in the 
Primary Kpoch* and the tortoise was bom 
and repiites predominated in the rriassk 
period of the Secondary' Epoch, liut it was 
ftoi till I Ik- Pliocene, or, at the earliest^ the 
Miocene® period of the rcriiary Epoch 
that we have any positive evidence of the 
exiSTcnce on I'arth any hvin|' icsfinhliii^ 
timn. And the Ajabgiirh of Alundn trailiiion, 
which, its we srhalE see later on, is identicai 
with the modern IHsirkt pf As'im^arh in 
the United I*rnvihces was not in Ciisterice 
till jio^t-Tertian, timesf when we find 
ni;in witlrly diffnstd over the earth, — though 
in a condition of primitive savifgcry. 


■ nim iHipl.jticnW JlitwereiJ Jt tay CDumev In 

. iLDil J.E ThtPLlV In the I rkiVf^i* JUI ITkj^^ PI ^ 

twtn pirobwrinctkl .j- foiqc iijthntllln In he qi hutiub 
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A Ho (Sinjgbhum). 

chipping his rudtr slane celts and scnip^;r^% 
flakes and arrow-heads. 

Other legends of Munda mythology and 
Mtinda folklore bearing on the pointy a,re 
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generally so grotesque and absurd, and the 
kernel of historic truth In iheni if any, is 
so tightly pressed down under the thick 
shell of fiction that ihev can give us no clue 
tvhat&oever to the original habitat of the 
tribe. And the site cif the firiginal home 
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tiiicm of Ltmuna whifh hus bt>i>ri .supposed 
to have once conTiecUd Jndia with Mada¬ 
gascar and Africa,” or whether they entered 
India from the north-east as has been some- 
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times supposed^f—or whether they ori- 
giiiateii from a mixture of colonials from 
Eastern Tibet or Western China across the 
Hin^alav<^s with the Aui^tmlo" Uravitiiims 
to the south of that rangef^ or whether 
indeed they are genuine autuchthnncs^ of 
Indian soil as the Mynda.a and their con- 
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genera m India assert,r-ive have, m the 
present slate of our 1 «no\vledgei hardly 
any maleriab to aseertaiu. 

• ^ri- in Du Jtourn 4 t ol leita 
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All that ihcr palicnT Ungtii^tk researches 
of distmguifihcd European Philologists have 
succeeded in discovering, is that a wide belt 
of terntory extending over various pans of 
India/Farther India and Cochin Chiiia^ the 


Ho Girl (Singbbxifn), 

Malay Pemnsub, the Nicobars, thp PhillU 
pinesT the Malacca Islands, and Australia^ b 
to this day inhabited by rude tribes sp^^king 
dialects that bear unmistakcable aBinites 
with one another. Points of similarily in 
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'vocabularj', in details of graiwmutical foi^, 
and in principles of langaagc-butiding, 
appear to esiaHlish a close connection be- 


KunotVAS (Jashpur). 

tween the Kolanan Mundari, Santalt, Bhu*- 
mlj. Ho, Jiirhof, Koda, Turi, Asuri, Korwa, 
Kurku, Kharia, Juang, Savara and Gadaba 
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Uialects of rndiDk on ihc one hand^ on 

the i>thuj', the Siikei anil Setii[iri|t dialects of 
the Malay f^eniiiHuLi, the An^irpese* Bersbi, 


A FIhitva (Keonjbar)* 
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-arid Mon-KbrnBr ian^ua^es mdudifijj Kha^t, 
ihe dialects of the abfintitncs iiF thv Malacca 
IsIcHp the Dippili Turubuh KaiHtlaroYt Wm Ji- 
wodt, Kingki^ WaiUvun, Totingttrong and 
other dJaIccis of the AimtraTijio iril^es^ —■ 


r 



A KiSr\s fjH Nages^r (A Kfd tribe 
of JashpufJp 

and the Car-Nicobert ChoAvra^ ^rerqsiia^- 
-Ccnirai* Southern and Shompen dialects 
of the Nicoberese language. The so- 
caVIcd Kolarian tribes of India^ the 
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Khalits - of thf Kha^i hitb, the Sake! and 
Somantribes o( ihe Malay Peninsula^ the 
Mon-Khmers of Furiher-lnd!a incltidin^ the 
Anatnese of Cnchin CVi^na, the rude Nico- 
bare-se^ the aborigines of thexMal acea and the 
PhitlipincST several wild iril^es in south¬ 
ern and western Australia,—all speak allied 
dialects which seem to pomt to an intimate 
racial contact in the past, if not to a 
co;iiinon origin. 

(Philology, however^ seeks to explain this 
remarkable siniilarity ol the languages oF so 
many lands In a different %va>% It contents 
itsdf with the suppositinn that at same dis¬ 
tant age, all these countries were inhabited 
by an old race since extinctT whose language 
alone now survives as the common subsira- 
turn underly'ing ^all the so-called Kolarian 
forms of speeeh.^^ Hut with due respect 
to the eminent Philologists and Ethnologists 
who have started this theoty', we must con¬ 
fess that it does not carry conviction to our 
minds+ We do not know' of another instance 
in the bistort'of the world in which a widely- 
diffused race which was powerful enough to 
impose its own language on a number of 
other peoplef^t has been itHcrly effaced from 
the Face of the globe. Nor is Rueb a wdiole- 
sale exlinciion of a race of men at all 
probable. If w*e were permitted lo ba^r^ard 
a conjecture at variance ivitb the opinions 
of tbe^ eminent savants^ we would suggest 
that UTiostt of these tribes now speaking: 

* n<Uf pf+ Orlcrfifn^i Llif^uiillC Survey of FndLi, Vat. |V, p. 

f Wc^y ‘"mKsPt'’ isefAMift It |i nal UDlllt^lv tti^t S ttici- 

trlk»e* Tni>' rvai JmpiohaWy have aJopled llii$ lancttftj:* .>r. 
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aUied to Mundari are perhaps 
descended from oiie and the same original 
people, and that these comni&n forefathers 
of the various rude tribea named abovet were 
perhaps the earliest inhabitants of Indi^ 
And ^ve might further sugj^est that this 
primitive stock front which vve have [Supposed 
(^c Mundas and other alHed bribes in and 
Outside India to have been descended^ had 
their original abode in the hlHy regions e?v- 
tending from the Aravalli mountains and 
proceeding eastwards along the Vindhyan 
and Kalmur ranges as far as the modern slate 
of Surguja and the South hastern districts 
of Chotanagpore^i. It is in these parts of 
[ndia that remains of the most ancient hu¬ 
man settlements have been discovered. 
Traces of the Stone Age have been found as 
far east as in the modem Districts of Sing-^ 
bhym and Manbhunt and in the soulh^asterri 
parts of the Ranchi District- f)uart?.lte axes 
and spear heads have been discovered in the 
Jherla coal-fields in Manbhum* and also 
near the village of Copinathpurf 11 
miles in the south-west of Beharinath Hill 
in the District of \!anbhuni. In the year 
1868 , Captain Beechang, commander of a 
company of the lolh Madras N. L on his 
march from Ranchi to Cbaibassa for the 


filwrioF illEn tribe. THu-*. kt his beefi supreiMil that the Sem¬ 
in ri c>r ihc SUlij. PeiUftiuli+ [bdMtli 

lo ffiuriLiirlih wtr-e P-CErltw iFiftrlcm l34t ibandonea inclr on4£ifil+ 
ip«ch fttLii ftiJoFtcd their present Th -rorac 

hfiil that 1 DLUintwr of ‘Brivldlin tJTJcini njund ibOut 

the iFYrn of tcinehl. hive lonp abanjlsincdi Ihctr own lanifiiiire 
for IhU of their JColiriu MunJi iicijfbt»urfw 


• ruv, Promidlnjsiof Iht; ^tlUlc Sirfleijfof henlfil. iah(* 
p ini'. 

f fUi, PfoceedliBifi of Ibc Ifitllc Society Dcoic;]!. isr*7+ p f* 
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purpose of quelling some dlslUTh+ioces in the 
tributiir^' state of Keonjhaft lighted upon 
a numher of chert flakes and knives ai 
Cbaihassa and also at ClujckcrJhorpisrc--a 
place about i6 miles from Chathassa-^ 
Mf. Ball not only discovered similar 
flakes in many parts of^Singhhum but dis¬ 
covered a heausUnlly made ceit at the foot 
of a small htll near the village of Ikiradthi 
souih-cast of Gamartai In the easiern per- 
gana of Tamar in the Disiirict of S^anchi^t 

When these hilly regions no longer fur- 
nished space enotigh for their multiply mg 
progeny+ adveniumus bands vvoulii natnnilly 
leave tile original cradle ^md march uFf to 
the north and north-^vcsl and selile down in 
the fertile tracts along the mighty rivei^ 
of Northern fndia. In the hllh* fastnesses 
that sepamie the A^indhyas on tS^e sotjlh 
and the f^mgeiic plains on the north* there 
have been discovered mimerous rodv-caves 
with occasional rude attempts at ornanient- 
ation that bear evident traces oF having 
been once used as human dwellings. And 
around these dweltingSp large quantities of 
stone implements have been discovered. 
And even 10 this day may be found in the 
htlls and jungle^ to the east and ^nuth of 
the Aximgarh District a scaiiered population 
of Cheros* Seoris^ Kols and Kharwars^ A 
few families of Konvas too are met with 
in the jungles in the southern parts of the 
Afir^apur District. ^*The wild couniry now 

* rtib efoccedilnKi, AsUtlcSwIcty, bcnii,rjl4 |BhSp 

t I’jfV l*r,+ A+S- B-. IS7I>, p. aijJL Tlilj |» d^i-crihcdi by Mf. IU3J 
If llte "brtt ^ornuMJ cell flU Ih^ta ublUnc^l in Snulh^W^ft 

Itcajfdl* 
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known as SaktisigsirhK a i^ppa t>F the ancient 
Parganahof Kuniit^vvas oncea Kol demesne, 
and was frequently called by the Jr name 
Kotana/'® The Santal-Ktiarvvar iradinoii 
of iheir ancient residence in Khairagarh'l' 
poAsibly refers \o the perganali of that 
name in the adjoining l.^istrici of Allahabad. 
The Slone implemeiiis ibat have been un¬ 
earthed in [he District of tihaKipuri south 
of the A^iritgarh District poini io a period 
when the district* in the svortls of Mr. 
Carleylle. was “a wilderness, hdiabited by 
rude p re-historic wandering abnrigmal 
irihes/'* Along wnth these stone imple- 
ment^it Carleylle dlscovereil two very 

strange things -*'one, a large poisrm-fang 
of a snake, and the oihcr the long sharp 
saw-edged lin-bone of some fish of the ftind 
called Tengra”. And as to Hiesct Mr. 
Carleylle remarks, *'t luive no doubt they 
were u*ed by the aborigines of the Stone- 
Age to tip their iiLrfo%\*^i with'\ 

Norb St in the Districts of Mirzapur and 
(ihazipur alone tha.i srtch ancient sttnic 
implements have been mti with, riirough- 
out tfie southern borders of the Cjangctic 
vallev as well as in modern Bundelkband 
and Rewa, aiicienr stone weapons anti flint 
chips have been discovered* In *an article 
in the Journal of the Calemta limnch of 

“ AlitklniDiei StillilLe^jl AcCtHPnL of ihi; If. W. P, VhH, Airi Part 
E p. ] 17 , 

t Sc^raii. JuifiorittEi ^uch ^ifColottrl DilEon£t:tlinoloiev of l^na^lp 

p. p 11 1 wrould lUenlIfy UnJ KhjiLn^;aTh cif ytmOl Ir^ilULiJii ■ 
pr^oe of UMr njmc In iHo of llaziilb'jcft^ Tht Btr Hurt 

4 ll>o oimc Kluif 44 £irfi af Ihclr iisdeol 

i CunnLD|;tuia''ft ArehieoloifLcal Vpl. JlXtl CAT- 

JcyHC* ^ IU 3 , 
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the Asiatic Socit^ty for ihe yt^ar i 894 > Mr. 
John Cockbum writes: *'AU along the 
Gani^c[ic %'alley, in the vyilder alluvian 
frin^in^ the Vmdbiitns and ivymures arid as 
far south of these hills as 1 have been* in 
SiTf^oojah arid Rewah, the soi! teems with 
fraj^cnentary reoiains of ancient stone wea¬ 
pons, I have picked up as many as hlty 
per fee I chen knives and tT.vo broken celts 
in a cotton held within goo yards of my 
bunginw at Bandu"^, 

Thus, wc have j;rouiids for inferring that the 
Mundas ami other Kolarian tribes originally 
lived in the hilly regions along the AravalU 
and Vlndhyaii ranges and gradually spread 
Further to the north and occupied the vafclej'S 
of the mighty rivers oF Northern India. 
Subsequent a dm in lure with some Dravidian 
tribes of the south hailing from across the 
Vindhvas n>av have contributed in assimila- 
ling thei r physical cbaractcristLcs- - the 
shape of the skult, the dimensions nf the 
nose, check bones, orbits, forehead and zy¬ 
gomatic arches, the breadth oF [he pelvis, 
the colour and icxiure of the hair, and so 
Forth, with those of the Dravidians proper,™ 
the ancestors of the tribes who speak the 
Tamil, rdugu, Malay ala m, Canarese, 
Kutukh (Oraoni and oihcr allied languages^ 
'rbe isolated tribe of Brahuis who now live 


■■ rjrf# Jourrut the Asiatic Society bc.i3eal, Vol. L XUt 
Pari 111. pH ^7 Mr. CMCitU^rn '^c»Und fortT'lbree ilf>n* ham- 
Hake*, ipillCr mme i^viacs cut thixiUKl^^ 4 ISrt- 

UUilcttiriAl-truund near iHc vltiujtf of Aon in ScHilh Miru pur 
aiuJ two Hint I m pl^tncntc al EkiMrtt;i^ f miWf lOUIh ol 
townof MlrMpur^ ‘‘So Fv^mciouf art wasic tiinl in trin 

locality I properly CiUCii Hyi Mr- CMfcliurn^ ^'Ihat I 

^«lli!etV*i ftcvenl KunOrccl-wcJrhMl* hc Utc, hOWCVcr ll^ 

rtisoUxhlC Tiihor thiu PaUeulIttilc.^' 
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in the mountainous re^jipns in Hasiem and 
Central Bcluchlstaa and \hc nei^hhouring 
Districts nf Si ml speak a language akin to 
the Dravadian languages of Si>uthern India, 
and may be supposed to represent the un- 
absorbed remnants of the first migration nf 
the Dravtdians of the south to Northern 
India, while the other allied tril>e5 who 
Joined them in this norlhivard journey would 
seem to have been alisorhed in the great Kol 
race^ Such an intermingling of races, as 
ethnologists te-^tify. has been steadily at work 
Since neolithic tuneSb and to this process 
of miscegenation v^c owe the blurring of alt 
primeval tvpes. When, subsec^uently, the 
Aryans began to pout into fndia through 
the north-western passes,^ some of ihe 
congeners uF the Mimdss unable to resist 
the on-set of the invaders would naturaltv 
emigrate eastwards and passing through 
Pfagjyotisha or ancient Assam wouhi gradu¬ 
ally follow a ^utherly direction. One band, 
the ancestors of the Khasis, settled in Central 
A second baiub the progeniioTs of 
the Mons or Tdangs of f-cgii esiablished 
themselves in the country’ fertilised by the 
Irawadyi'- Other branches of die Kol 
race mined on further to the souih and 
settKi^tf in the several countries nnw known 
as the Malay Peninsula, the PhiUipines and 
and the Nicobar Islands. Some other tribes, 
again, proceeded probably in their rude 

^ Jht r« to lijv« bcc n iwn vp Aiyais iti kgr^tEo^i 

ItitalfuiPA rrom I he nofth-wjest tty twoUin^rctit rEPJtti. 


4 me IcmilfUtJsjn 'dVor^tV iiime Furopear ichCl^ woiihl 
WuiHljirl atrJ SmUl Hvoot mcinlnf 
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canots furthtT lo tliL* ^^!uili-e;i>t sui f^ir as 
uj Ausfraiku [ludu sttini^ impiirriii^ni^t and 
ce!rs» such as arc niei witli In IniLlia, have 
been fuund in and nianv other 

couniries whither the kinsmen of the Mundas 
mi;:;rH'ited in llinse prehistoric Unics, And 
these would seem tu lend support to rhe 
iiuppi^iliot) wc liave ventured to put for- 
ward. 

Among the Kokirioo tribes who were left 
tjcInnJ iti the rude fasinesses of ihcirnriginaL 
fiome along the Vindluan kangc were 
pcriiaps the Juangs whii now dw^ell in the 
Inaccessible hills of Kennjhar, Dliekariah and 
H few oihcr tributary maiiaU of Orissa, 
whither they appear to have been pushed for¬ 
ward by suceesi^ive wa%"e.s of ni'i migration. 
Their primitive habits as well as their 
traditions* would seem to favcjiur such a 
conjecture. 


- in on 1 tofeit race eillciJ ruMiup^kt o- Ju3h4i'< hv E. A 

Siisuchi, pq . B. C. S., In this rriKci^dinc^ thy AiUlic 
*p| Iknual, tof this imu .up. S-O =10i>j we Jfe %,vU itut ihi 
JuAhft Invc^ |i»iJLI4chi thJit iidi-c jJ#■ pV^ the UqU 

they llv^ hi. T>iOr ui^lv relle]4)uk i^c ar^ toM. 

C4jn» Hcnfl4K» awJ jlbdMumult.r^il |y the of Ih^lr 

E»[:cc^icJ m ihE m^tti Elf ftalMkhao^UI lli^ir caLfioui tumice li 
hCpo hFwd Ih . ihn name ^pitiu \ nhanli i ttis th i nd mtmn- 

ti I ni They hnpw no Mun.pi of fcLCutif he^d nEir riti jh or v illice 
• Thi™’' i'"* ’ •'"««fved. one ji thl j 1 1 Cl 11 mif 

il^caiclr»«^jun>th.tmc irhlchlhe rni:tE)ita.<ut. the Urtul 
sivc to ihc hciiliitufl Hf 1 villiKe, Mureuvier, it Cotun.^ Diltott 
piHnU «Mii Ihcy illM cinptov tome eciiume Kulirnh u el! 

'"“‘HA a ’leraBK' r«; •nio-B’ wbtrb hjve ktrofitoig 

nkit of Iheo her hot •liel'Cit, teiecf>l Khirbl in nrh eb lerni. « 
^nekrUdctlviUon hire been luhttituud for Ihcm. ItMjhiir^ 
hihnol-iey of ScnEil p, iJ2,] Colonel tkjiiun telti u* Sil ifle 

Ihe JIariito nofar Of VifhBti, JuvlBtf twO i flirt In the herri of the 

Cuuniri’ Ti-«r o^cucikd by the tcmalnii pf whl£h ^Veii 

I n c inU It 11 unt that JiuELi^ arc- a FeniEont of hit 

pcm-ke.^ In the cnnjcctuic w£ have imidc Ab-ivc. hjy* 

lup^rt df OjJonel friHon, #h-j Hy^ remfiin^ 
ImpJcraiin^^CiiiotHUy fdwnJ hatiis Kill tnet occnScd by iSc 
Jionifr '■n if. Mt hmprnlublc that Ihtv arc thi! 5]reet 
hlEfct ndarsti of thCUc ancle n 1 UniscfuttcraaniJ that wm have hJ 
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JuASGS (Keonjhar)* 

HowevL^r h:i/,;^rdou.^ it may lo poirii 
clur ringer dchn iitfly at any particular locality 
an liavin^ been the original home ol the 
Mimdas it seems pretty ceftaiti that they 
u vreoneof the non-Hindu peoples whom the 

IJ1C Jiuncf r^rir^TicnMilici iif thcll^ne J;[;e l« 

EltihHiio>fy+p, 1(1. Wuen Djltrtn vliltsil iit 

ttic JuiTiif 'trhf ipivircil hcfOT« him tud nn dath* 

Iflf kvn, hui wrtr4; irinnci ijf "^Irom wh(th htmII nirtAFrit 

klcpctii;fcd ber^irtHAd iKhiJiii" ai In thA tCtKtm^nylnz 
illmtneoft. 
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JUANG GtRLS (Keonjhur). 

Aryan i mm (grants iound In occupation of 
* the country when they first set tfieir foot on 
Indian soil. The traditions of the Mundas 
themselves concur with various statements in 
the ancient Sanskrit works in suggesting 
that the Mundas and other cognate tribes 
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occupii^d Northern India before the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan Hinilus entered the 
count"I'hc woods and valleys by ihc 


• The ^xasigcs 1^ thc-VlFhnu Hiran \l t, which 

crihe the Awr^l the llrft boni hnltmatt. from liilch 

they sisriHiTt ^nd the similar sutcmciat In the Jlahihlurati iSjnU 
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8kIc of ihe onciont Drii^ad^vati and Saraswati 
rivcfs appear to have rung with (he liaccha- 
nahun songs ord»r«ngs of the Mundas and 
odicf allied irihos long hefone (he venerable 
Ana Uishts of old ehanled iheir fionornus 
Vedic byoms on their sacred banks. 

Many arc the hvmns in the ftigveda in 

h Ech we hear the fair .skinned Aryan w'ar- 
riors invoking the aid of tlieir bright and 
beneficent gods against these and other 
black races who long and strenuousJv 
fought lull fiiiight in vain — lo stem the 
tide of Aryan progress into the counirv. For 
the aborigines with their Mack skin (htvic/j- 
ttm fierce eyi-s [ghurn (hak- 

«ms),t deformed nose \visipra}* and imper¬ 
fect speech tntr/dhriii'itrJlrlll ihe prowd Aryans 


llic furtherlUicn eikt In the Talctlriv^tltutfi-hjii 

cj I- M he AfLl tfh «] 31 kE 1 hr JSOtii hbJ 
ninth ai mj,n an ice 

Mulf J fcHhef OrlEniaUit**t refcrrHi^ tff the hTrmef^Srnj- 

ortlfs'Cli^intr) (.he Mselt I’bnrjvilflE'j And (h-n- nr-v-Hnin 
Klciiul.,l Weber, -04. tMp4 I. 18, n.lnfc". aii Ihli 

Pev;M’ibJ -A or inrlenl SiMkrtl iTtcpStM-B 

lokWiPi itoL'uaoiiR, tbe fif.’ 

MCTlfielnt srj^pviaoo ihe poal<ts Ufart alKPrlePoei. UlertLaJi^ 
titles, hwev n teetn lu litenlinr ihc Am fas, ^ ttppse gi [ej t 
Ihe iniity in thy ceplleii SJnSfctir rikiTuiFe m i-hiSi 

Ihe n«in£Occviri^ MTifh the ifitiTE^tiirK ct ihc mudern I'iraJ. iiS!! 
Wr.tTll.krperi 0 rZllAtll»J.. tt tlhereoi-l ml 4 V.uVVh« 
term Aftura tuii alii^ t4i n cfnitki^cd in inctEnt Sinikrit 
ttlth teleteocc IP. Hie hl.yt. aSoOBlne. 01 th" 
point ovt Ihe vety sliiolhrnni ta<t tlut >>fle df the CD>"pUn 


* sis Veda. I. 131X8. 
f 8 .V, Vir. IlM, 5 . 
t 8 . V., V. 41 , 1 .. 

I i. iv I, re.;, r, 13 ^ „, vi,,^ , 
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kn<;w no better appell:uions shan *Dasas'^ 
anti Dasymf—slaves and robbers J 

Nor is Liter Sanskrit literature less sparing 
of similar conteniptuous epithets lotvards 
these natives of the soil — tlie pfc-hisrorie 
population oi India. In the great Sanskrit 
Elpics of Valmiki and ^^edavyasa^ the abort- 
gines are denominated as monsiersp monkeys 
and bears. 

Some ancient Sanskrit wriierst indeed^either 
in pursuance oF some n pntiri theorief^ of their 
own or perhaps from motives oF policy siiught 
lu assign what looks like a hetitinus origin 
to the aboriginal population of India. Thu^^ 
in the oft-c^uoted tenth chapter oF the Manu 
Sanhita (X* 4), ^ve arc told — -“I’hree castes^ 
the ILraFiman^ the Kshatriya^ and the Vaisya+ 
are twice-born ; the Iqurth^ the Sudm, isonce- 
horn ; and tliere is no fifth/’ And* as a 
necessary corotlaryv all other castes and 
tribes are derived From a series of compli- 
caied crosses between nrembers of the four 
so-called original castes. And the tribes 
whicii by loss of sacred riles became out- 
castes from the pale of the recognized castes 
* iflif Vciii. I. i2, iL 1 . iri-i, 2 * Ll^ 4 : n. . ft 7 VL 

tiK VU 2 , iff. " 

t i.V. I. J j h J-IS. I. 5 1, M. 30* IB I 1] 1], 

I K 'K J I ' l-i* VI* 12* V. II, 7 ; VUI, 4, ftC, 

\ ft mnnie other epithets In ihc ^l|r Id thd 

4bf>rk|fin4l fwii^utaton nf India nay merttlaflcJ the f&Hiinr- 

In |£ L - '-hU.ck tKi* h, lh4± duslcv J. Iiu, 1 ; 

4N4j^ii 'hi^leiiC, V. KD; Slewri^inv,'laidvlDwt^ V||, 3J,I S,n*t 

1 1 5in*r>f 'dfll Tf fye r% J . I rt| 1. t B land Vll. I ft* ^ lirH'Vfiatfii T 
of 14 w llnih^ X. a* 3, JTnwWrnj ■tfeachcrou* inU mabirotent he 
X* S,, 2* ; ri?JM»J 44 * ■*!plained » kahkai by ^yinx Xb fir 
t 4 |il| if. mil I* J$ }0 I HTiCjuHu '■iiDn-faicrlfuser' I. lOl, 1^ iml 
I. i2l, 1 In jtid I Jl, lanifi^ ; *rl;telet*''H ^ ^ 

"u unhlppcr of mad Vll. in-l * F4 fraiiiftpd\4id *tutei of 

br^hiiLjLtu^'IIlH tr, 17. 
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and sub-castes arc the Dasyus*. Again, in 
the Aitaneya Hramhanaf and a few of the 
PurajiBs, most of the Uasyu tribes are said 
to have been descended from the cursed 
younger sons of the sage ViswamitKi, the 
great rivat of Vasistha. In the Mahavaratat 
the supposed degradation from the rank of 
Kshatriyas to thai of Sudras, of a number of 
Non-Aryan tribes is attributed lo iheir 
"'seeing no lirahmans". 

Another ancient .Sanskrit W(>rk|| gives slill 
another fabulous account of the Kols- the 
generic name for the AJundas and other 
Kolarian tribes. Lt leUs us that Uaja Bena 
having been tain led wiih sin, tl»e Rishis 
went to remonstrate with him. 'ihe 
with a Wave f)f his hand beckoned 
the Rifthis to depart, 'I'Jiereupnn the sage 
Angira cursed him, and, as a result of the 
curse, the offendir^g right hand of the Raja 
was inirnedlately converted into a churning 
stick. And from this arm sprang a man 
short in stilture, bhick as the crow, with short 
arms, high cheek bnne.s, smaii legs and flat 
nose, red eyes and tawny hair, . This man 
became Nishada. When the Rishis began 
m churn the left h.and of Ht-na. three more 
men came out of the arm the ^Jushah- 
antata, the Kolia and the Villa,—the first 


BK 


* Vide, Mauu, X. inn VvUulii'i fiinunentiry ilirreoji 
t Altireyj Snihmini. V|l. Is, 

* ^habh.irjii, ;z Tfiil. Ae:, 

I Ct. |»urifij, Bk. Ilf. CII.JKeV. S<c 

I, ind rtiiiM RhuklujijI a<caJS4trkAr,, Tun 
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aatifstors oF tht Miishahars^ the Kols and 
Jht J^hib oF our own Jay^. 

few w dtg ig ni : 

Ihc untenability of most of ihGse 
theories is too obvious lo call For any 
serious discussion. If any reFulation ivere 
necessary theif mutua! contradictions might 
be referred to as sufficient for the purpose 

Amid all these FanciFul theories and 
legendary' inventions, however, the fme fact 
which Stands out clear in ihe pages of 
ancient Sanskrit writers is that from the 
earliest Vedic times down to the dawn of 
the ."lrf/irflsj> period, - as the period of the 
j^reat Sanskrit hpics has been called* — the 
black aborigirics were often the greatest 
opponents of the Aryan Hindus, ^yond 
this broad fact, the authors of Hindu sacred 
writings tell us but little about these 
interesting tribes* 

WFien we pass on from [he region of 
mythical legends and unautbenticated tradi- 
tioni to wdiai may be called the semi- 
historical region we are on ground more 
tangible, though not infrequently slipperv, 
if not mlfy* 


iiiiij the story by a vrllcJ-in the 

^SeLitpH«vki=i*,lDi.L.lUp. l*'Ji hut wc ha%e run i^unJ out 
the lait the rtory nor th* Sinln Ih the Bharit^x furan 

to whJeh iht wrLtfr Lci the CaJeutU hevJ^w ^tirkbulniHi the 
B-fanvha VilvirU. Piif^na 4leribri the Ofl^Sn at 
the tu j TIvaTA itioShei'. In th^ JfimU'rd, lli-c 

jQd nilhidit ir^ uld tu biren N»rn of i ftiher 

by a Briihmina WDRun. 
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Thtr historical consciousness of races as of 
individuals is a plant of slow growth. The 
historical memory of unlettered tribes is 
necessarily short and faulty* Young races, 
like young children^ possess a short memory- 
The present fills their mental homon^—the 
enjoyments and sorrows^ the hopes and 
anxieties of the hour absorb alt their atten- 
tion^ and they have neither the capacity 
nor the leisure to look before or behind. 
And the ^fundas could have been no ex- 
ceplion to the rule. It was only when 
more settled conditions of tribal lifeallovved 
them time to think, that their traditions 
must have taken their rise. And in that 
wide inter\'al of time, how many an titi- 
portant event of the past must have been 
entirely forgotten, how many but dimly 
remembered, and whai a considerable part 
must imagination have played in shapingt 
modifying and at times transforming the 
Original traditions I 

As for contemporaiy records^ ancient 
Sanskrit liietature rarely makes more than 
passing references to (he aborigines of India 
—references that occur mainly in connec¬ 
tion with the accounts of the victorious 
progress of Aty^n aims into the country. 
Occasionalh- indeed we bear of the humi¬ 
liation of Aryan prowess at the hands of 
the hated Dasyus. Thus, in the Saurasaii 
of the Chandi Patha of the Markan- 
deya Purana,^ we hear of some pig- 

* CHandl tJlXVIJ, 5-11 
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paling® ivamors of an unclean tribe defeat¬ 
ing the Aryan king SuratliH of the Chaititt 
race—a contempora^ of the second Matitt 
Svarocisa+ I his however but a 

temporary defeat for the Aryan prince. 
Deprived of his doniinicins^ Suraiha retired 
to a hermitage and was there instructed by 
a Rishi to woTiphip the goddess Sakti. And^ 
by tlie favour of the goddess^ he wtts before 
long restored lo his kingdom^ And !:3uratiia 
is said to have been reborn after his death 
as the Ktghih Manu Savatni, 

Again, in the Anusasana J^arva of ihe 
Mahabharaia, we have a fitor)' as to how tlie 
gods were cont^uered by the Asura.^ or 
Danavas, whereupon the gods applied to the 
Hishi Agastya for prnteciion, and Agastva 
expelled the Danavas from heaven and 
earth, and made them fly to the south.f 

Similarly, the Asura Iiati4 son of Viro- 
chana^ we are lold, conquered Indra^ the 
chief of the gods^ and^ for a xvhiiet enjoyed 
“the three worlds”. \lui he %vas not destine 
ed to enjoy this proud poiiition for any 
length of lime. For, Vishnu, at the suppli- 

■ sLi^ef« or Pl^ip Lt 

lo thja Yi 2 M becti iuppciMfl hv Hwrr ^nJ 

others in rctur fo Hie Kolt or ti-Jbcs trom 

their h*Wi OF eating pli:f which canil:il<i^r£tl unclejiil hv the 
HlniluL 

f Sfluirt Sani^rit Tejils, Vo]., 1^ P. It h hOWcvei 

eiauhtfuE wociher Ihc Aiurif spoken of here inJ Ln ihc nc-<i 
pariifraph r^Ht to iho ahorlflnep or luitie M^Ofthiprert of i!u 
A hunk. 

V The name S^iLU U :i ComraOH EiiOurh lun e amoaf I he 
JflUHlUt 
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cation of Jn^fra and the other gods, assumed 
the Form of a d^s-arf, and for the benefit of 
the gods, by a triqk occupied the whole 
earth and removed Bali to E'atala or the 
nether regions.* 

Beyond such^ meagre incidentat references^ 
ancient Sanskrit writers ditidain to take any 
notice of the despised aborigines. 

What the epprebsor syfferetl, these we know\ 

These have jaund pjteou<i voice in song and prase. 

Elui tor the oppressed, ihcir darkness .md iHetr w t»c, 
Their grinding centuries,—what Mujie fed ihtwe* 

And even such scanty references as wc 
meet with in early Sanskrit literature, are so 
vague and general as often to leave much 
room for conjecture regarding the identltv 
of the different races therein mentioned. 

Still less illuminating are the ancient 
foreign writers on fndia. One wades in vain 
through the accounts of the Greek writers on 
India in the pre-Christian era in search of 
any indubitable reference to the Mundas or 
their past geographical location. The 
Marundai or Mandi of PUnyt and the 
Marundai of Ptolemy have indeed been 
supposed by' Colonel Wilford and a few 
other antiquarian scholars to refer to the 
Mundas of Choianagpur, but this idciuih 


IfilcrJuf hch\nd th£ tavi he. •-jrc tSic Stkln^dil 

ind the Su^rl nmijnff whvsm ii nlUtc*!.” Hit. I|, voL vj. a'f 
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cation, though very probable, is not ul- 
together free horn doubr. 

Set do die Chine$e (ravelters* of the 
opening cenrurieit of the Christian ena 
throw anv fight on rhe Munda people af 
thev then existed, or the particular part uF 
India they then occupied, though manv 
other rices and most other parts of India are 
favoured with notices from the lucid pen of 
Fa Hianf, Hiuen TsangJ and some sub* 
sequent pilgrimsll from the Celestial Kmpire. 

As fordishnciive archUectutal rem.TinSt the 
Mundas have none tO boast of, unless the rude 
stone-meniorJab they put up on the mortal 
remains of their dead be classtfd as such. 
Nor have their ancestors left anything in the 
way of inscriptions. Koo as may be expected, 
they were utter strangera to the art of writ¬ 
ing or even to hieroglyphics — the first step 
to the more developed art. And Epigraphy 
as a source of ancient history is of no avail 
in the case of the ^JunJas. 1 he science of 
Numismatics^ too, affords no help to the 
student of Munda antiquities,^ For, coins of 
any sori^ the .Mundas do not appear to have 
ever minted^ 


Tht flrft Cliincsd Swmas-Chlc, who eumpHeim 

hij KmX woHk jiScRui UXJ & amt n&i 4 £ikm 1 il»| louv 
jbvui iDklEa, 4iiX not vii.lt the c^unCrT, 

f Hiau u believed lu bctMn fet* imvcli in A+ U, 
KL* wofli U it>-3c0 -Fo (fiwokr or \f£oril SudbillUtlc kl el£- 
doms.^ 

t lUwcn Twnjj hcg^n hli tnLvek about tjM Uc U 

bctleved toItavi^ tcarnzil S^naknllaniua^t, 

I Hi»a-tiaQ 4 f were fciUOwcJ by 1 huji of 

Voi't^^ to ln»ai^. Many of lhi±rfi Ltfl rccordt of ihetr 
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It is then to the irodiimns of the Muudaa 
themselves with j&uch 5^1 de-lights as ancient 
Sanskrit writings may aheil upon ihcrOt that 
we must look for the early history of this 
people- Occasion si relcrenees to similar 
traditions of other allied'tribes may perhaps 
prove of some help by way of corro^iration 
or correction. Arch3eotogy% too, will, now 
and then, come to our aid. However meagre 
these few' available sources of ancient ^lull“ 
dari History, if we can only get at the right 
clues we may perhaps succeed in making a 
near approach to historic troth. In the 
chapters that follow w'c shall attempt to 
construct the barest outlines of that history^ 
with such materials as w^e have been able to 
gatherp 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE MUNDAS. 


[From the Rig-Vedic® Period to the 
Sixth Cesturt, u.c.j 

The stcnder stock of Iraditions that the 
Munda^i of Chofanaj5pur sHIl possess 
must neccssarMy. as we have seen in the 
last chapter, from our main ijuide in any 
attempt at const met mj^ a narrative of their 
remote past. True, tradition is not alw'avs 
a i-afe or reliable ^uide. It is apt. on the 
one hand, to forget facts, and, on the other. 


• F.uropean Orwfltali<,t5 differ in iheir opiniooi as 

*1 of tHe Rijc-Vedk Kpoch, Darker 

placM the date of the Aryan immij^aiinn into Indi.^ 
al atwut 2.^*" B.t-„ and lhal rtf the i-arlifT hymns 
of [he Kig-\ eda in the sixteemh centiirv 8 C 
HjiUff places ih* d.ite of the oJ(J*?r Riv.\'edic hvn’ins* 
between and »,oi>i B.C ,, while Mas Afullcr 

consideni them lo h.ivt beer composed betwetn i iey, 
,ind iimo B.C Areofding to the more recent rheorr 
of Prof JaCTbi of Bonn, the Rig-Vedk period ifpds 
back to at least 4 rxx> B.C. I'here appear to be eood 
yround'i, Koweyer. for supposing that ibese Tiymns 
tack to a much wrfier prfirrd. As Cnnnt 
Bjornjstjema [ Ihw^ny of the Hindus, p. lul 
<put:--[he Bact/an document eall^ dLE 
(fmnd in K.-uhnitr .mcf brvjj^hl lo Kuropc by Sir 
William Jones) jjlxie* an entire rernster of ivino. 
Mmcly. of Mahabademts, whose first link rdBrecfin 
w"m Alexander's expe^tion to 

India. And it is now generalty admitted that th&e 
Baclrian Kings were Hindus. Thus the Aryan*. 
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to invent ticlionsi. But the records nf tradi- 
tion in the case of the Mundas may* as we 
have seen, be partially tested and at times 
supplemented^ by other evidence+~the evi 
dence of tar traditions of allied tribes^ 
the occasional e\idence of contempnrary 
Sanskrit literature^ the evidence of language, 
and occasionally perhaps the eviclence of 
Archccology^ And thus although *Historyp’ 
in the sense of a narraiiv'e of facts based on 
authentic contemporary' records and capable 
of precise chronoloj^ical arrangemeni, we 
can hardly have any in the ease of the 
ancient Muridas. we can at any rate poS’^ess 
what we l^ave called their Tradiiiunal 
Hialory. 

-iTbc earliest glimpses we catch of the 
ancient Mundai> In the tight of tradition^ 
reveal them as leading a pu-storal existence 
in the mountain fastne-vses and sunny valleys, 
of N^orthem India. The traditions of the 
Mundas as welt as of some other Kolarian 
tribes pnint with one concurrent voice to 
those regions as their earliest-remembered 
home. And these traditions receive further 
conhrmarion from the traditions of their 

in tEidta rnusl tvivr been a hi^hty civitistd people 
abcnii 6,nQ4j H-C-, and ibe antiqnity of ihe VediLfi 
muM eu back to a niLieli earlier datCi H. B. 

Sfirrfa^s Hindu >upcriariTyi p. article an 

the ^''hidiiin Ancestry of the Wcsiern World” In the 
fndia^t fffv/rip for April, lc?tsS the Htin. Ales, Od Mar 
h/is adduced cgnvinciiij? evidonce to- show that ancient 
MhnfnidaH Chaldea, Svria^ Greece and llaly 
are all indebted to anetem India far iheir civilbiadoiii. 
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quondam opponents,-tht* Hindus. Such a 
tradiiion behave inihe Hindu legend which 
relates bow Vayati* an ancestor of Jarasan* 
dha made a division of his empire among his 
nve suns, and in the tenth generation from 
fourbroibent. Pandya. Kerala. Kola, 
and Cholu divided India amongst them- 
selvest- Northern India, it is said, was allotted 
to kola, whose descendants are the Kols — 
the generic name applied to the Mundas and 

eminent antiqua^ 
rtaushke Colonel Wilford^ and Sir George 
Campbell II have even gone the length of 
supposing that K<,lara or the land of the 
KipIs. was the name by which India was 
known tu the ancient w'orid. I his theory 
how'ever, has been since c<pn trover ted, and 
tlic text of the younger Plutarch's work on 
Hi vers on which the theory is based, has 
been Since impugned by comfwteni classical 
scholars a.s an incorrect reading. ^ 


• Hren frt the Rlj. V,.dx we hwr ufa Ya^qii, a 


verses, ifiifp, XXXII, 

and als(> Vai-U Pijran;i. 

f [r V*'Vd. IX, pp. 
f t idr Asuithc beciely's lourniJ (Bciik-J, XX. ap. 

foisfiy on the Ancient Cm. 
^rjiphvbl India", »v f donel Wilfwd. 

il lY* A. 5. J., IW.), XXX V. Supteinenl to Part 

‘Canf^bell^ ‘he* hdinnlegy nl India, By juMice 

* Viiff Gnsuv Oppen's iMginal Inhobimm* nl 

llhiiriiltwirsn^ pp, 
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Whatever may Ixave been the ancient 
name of India before the Aryan Hindus 
found their way into the country, Hindu 
legends concur with the traditions of ihe 
Mundas themselves in locating this people 
and other Kolarian tribes in north-western 
India, %%'hen the worshippers of Brahma 
stepped on the threshold of the country. 
The Asuras, a small Kolarian tribe of 
Choianagpur and near kinsmen of the 
Mundas, specihcally name the ;>haulagirand 
the Mainagir as the localities in which ihey 
dwelt of old. And their can be little diffi¬ 
culty in identifying the Dhaolagir and the 
Mainagir of the .Aaura tradition respectively 
with the Dhabalgiri in the Himalayas and 
the Mainak-Mountalns—the bewaiik range 
of inodtm times.® Many a sanguinary baitle 
must have been fought, many a Munda 
patriot must have laid doxvn their lives to 
repel the invasttirt of their birth-right by 
the new-come n». But unfortunately the 
Mundiis of those day:* hsul no bardn to 
celebrate their victories or bewail their 
defeats. And lost for ever is the mettiory of 
most of those mighty Munda warriors of 
old who fought and bled, struggled and 
fell ‘Un-nnmed, un-honoured and un-sung 
by posterity. 

The mighty elamours, wiir.H, and world-naiscd deeds 
Arc silent now in dust, 

• Asinlk: Society's Journal, I, ^ □!. I-V 11,. 

Pnrt I,, p. 7 , ‘Notes pn some f pfarinn Tribes' by 
W. H, P. iJriver. 
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Vikts iretiibfc of the huddling reeds 
Bcnc^rlilh bthTTlc i^udden guat. 

Only a sjray trail! tmti i>f the Mundas 
vaguely speaks of u bloody warfare waged in 
the Land of the Fi ve lifversby their ancestors 
against the invading Hindu intruders,® 

More instructive is ihe Rig Veda Sanhtia, 
that invaluable record bequeathed id poster¬ 
ity by the proud Aryan vkiors. I’his price¬ 
less volume tells us of numerous conflicts 
fjetween the invading Arya warriors and 
the despised fJasyus. The name* of a 
number of Hasyu warriors and their Aryan 
opponents have been preserved in the pa'geB 
•of that invaluaJife work. And among these 
names of hostile Dasyu leaders we find not 
a few bearing a close resemblance to names 
still in use among the Mundas of dur Qwn 
For vv'anl of any evidence to the 

* KrVf Appcndiis, In ih<j iSih himnL^fthe ;ih 
Boftk Pf ihr Rig Ved;i we read ji' tcirrilife bsitElc 
^ ihc S-Trnswait in which the Air^ afi 

Hern Suda^, king of ihc Trrlsiis» fdught aguii^fst the 
»v‘pm| Ncni-^rvfliT tribes mientienL'd generally as the 
Slin\u.A f/Je^E I nnd particdhirly by nauiits^ such 
^ the .Pakfhas^ the Blialariia»^ the Alinas^ I he 
Sivn^^ ibe V [nhanin^, ihe Aja^p the Sigrusp the 
\ akshus. fTbesc names are ^m!etirn4>^ 'cieptaTneif 
as referring in the A^arinns Tniiu^ers ai reUgi£>ii>i nEenh 
In verse ig. the Y amuna .md [he ans ^.lid 

In liavc aided Sudas in fhis hatilc. And in the 
■ci^ncluding the h\ nm, ihe seittn finwing Rivers 

(of I he Punjab) are said En have g]or^ficd Indra. 
ran ihis he like baiire referred to in ihe Mundarl 
tradjlion? 
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contrary, vve may pt^rhaps take of ilicm 
to refer to ihe aricestors of the Mttiiilas.* 
I'hus, wc read of a Dasa naincd Sainbara, 
of Kulitara, and head of a hundred 
citieSi v%^ho is said lo have been hurled down 
from a ioEij hilJ by !ndra for ihe benefit 
of the Aryan hero x\tUhigva of the Kuru 
race.f And the name Sambara looks like 
a Sanskritjzed i ran s format ion of the natne 
Sumber—a name still in use among the 
Aluuda^ of Chotanagpur. J he handless 
Kunaru^ A'ho is said to have been crushed 
by Jndm, would seem to be a namesake of 
Kuar ^EunJa of our own day^. The Uig 
V^edic name of the Dasyu Ahisuva^ whi,i 
shared the same fate with Aurnavabha and 
others would appear to be u H indulged 
(orm of ihc name Asiba met with among the 
Mundas ol the Ranchi District. Tiic name 
of the A-->ura lialaj who used to ^'keep the 
cows of the Aryans imprisonedt^' and was 
rent by Indra aided by the Angi rasas, may 

^ \i\ -some pafviaj^es i:>f the Rig V^eda, ihcse 
ita1 pmple are cafTrd ^Vl eras' expUlited as 
ones% a lerrii which reminds erne of iSit name VMym' 
ypphf^d to the Mimd-is in ihr Mj^nbhum DE^trici mid 
in die Adpiiiin); r.LMem part^ of the Ili:incha District. 

t Rig Vctlit, L 51, hs \y 13*1- 7; 11 , 24, J : IV, 

Ij ckp ; Vi, VI if^s, VI j 43, t ^ VI 47,^1 

Sc aa ; \{ [ iS. 30 . In some of ibo he 1;^ also 

call ed variously Ati t h teaga , I )i vodas-i , ^nd pmsEoka ^ 

I Rig Veda, 111, v- 3, 

} Rig v<^da. VIIf, 32 ,^ 6 . vni. 3^.2 vin 

II Rig Veda, IL llr^o^ 
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be recognised in the modern name of Balia 
Munda^ Karanjn and Pamaya* who are 
both haid to hav^e been slain by the Aryan 
hero Alithig>'a in battli? are perhaps re- 
pre^-ented by Kalang and Parna or perhaps 
Parhau Munda of our own times. The name 
Karanjua too is not unknown among the 
Mundas, The names of fCuyavat^ the 
hlaek-skintied opponent of the young and 
brilliant Kut>a. son of Arjuni, is perhaps a 
transformation of the Munda name Kuba- 
In the name of the r>iisyu chief Vangridat 
who is said to have been blockaded by the 
Aryan hero Rijiswanp we may perhaps 
trace the modern Munda name of Bangra. 
The name of the Dasyu Danu^ who is 
said to have been defeated by Indrap is 
still borne tu some Mundas of the present 
day. And analogous nameSi, such as Danai 
Danu and iXandu are alsi> met ivtth among 
mckdem Xtundas. riic Dasyu Byansa || 
wlio is said lu have been struck down bv 
Indta is perhaps the same as our Biyan 
Munda^ The name of the Asura Ongha 
who w'as worsted in a battle against the 
■Aryan King Sgdasa^F wjU be recognised 

• Rag Veda, L 53^^ J X, 
f Ri^' Veda, V’ll, n>,?i 3, so4i3* 

+ VedA, L 53 .?. 

f Vcrki. I, 51,5,11. 14.5; VIIL 

4. I S p ^ ■ I 

II Rig-Veda, J. I a 1 , 2 . 

Rig Veda I. tj.v 7- 
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in thai of Onga Xiunda of our days, A 
few other names of Rig Vedic Dasyps such 
as Dasoni (II, 20.8), Asna (VJ, 4,3), Taro- 
kshp (VUU 4^T3i>) Namuchi (V* 39,7; VII, 
19,5) and Chamuri (II, 15,9; VIl, 19,4; VI, 
18,8; VI, IP 13} bear resemblances more or 
less close to modern Munda names.* And 
we must recollect that the Aryans namrally 
softened down and modified the barbarian 
names Into Sanskritic forms so as to make 
them fit into their own sacred hymns 
These references then maj\ not unreason* 
ably, be taken to corroborate the traditions 
current among several Kolarian tribes as to 
their ancient residence m the north-west 
of Tndia^ 

And now arises the question, which parti¬ 
cular part of north-western India was 
occupied by the Mundas in those prehistoric 
days ? Mention has already been made of a 
Miindari iradition which speaks of a deadl}^ 
struggle in the remote past between the 
Mundas and the Aryan invaderSi in the 
Punjab. A second traditionary legend of 
the Alundas mentions Ajamgarh as the cradle 
of the race^, Now, General Cunningham 
tells us that the hill districts between the 

* The names of some of ihe Ri^ Vedic 'A suras' 
L^'Kich term though nrigfnally meaning' Ifods^ came 
to be appbed to aerial demnns and goblins] 
would appear to bear iome refiembbnee lo personal 
names anuing ^me of the Kol crfbes,—bin ihts 

resemblance in die cam? uf-|heRig Veclic ^Vsninis'. 

the rersemblance in the case of the Rig V^ic 
"Ppisyusl, is probably punety acddenlat 
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rivrr In the Punjab and thu! river 
Tonst were in ancient times known as the 
Kuninda-Dcs^ Kulinda-DeSt or Kaulinda— 
the land of the Kubndas* And the name 
Kulmda it -seems probable enough* was one 
of the names applied to the Kolarlan abari- 
gines by the Aryans of oldj. The Kunets^ 
probably a race of mixed descent, who nosv 
form much more than half the population 
of the Kulu district in the western part of 
this tract, ha\e been supposed by Cjeneral 
Cunningham to have derived their origin 
from the Kulmdas^ and to be connected 
with the Mundas of Chotanagpur. Thus 
writes the former Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey of India,—**A11 the 
ancient remains within the present area 
of Kiixiel occupation are assigned to a 
people who are variously called Ntowas 
or Mons, and all agree that these were the 
tCunets themselves. The fact is that Mon 
is simply their I’ihelan name while fCuoinda 
or Kunet is their fndian nanie/’^ Again, 

* The: andirnt Vipa«l flf the Hirtda-i, and lhi.> 

Hyphnsi? erf the Grifeks, 

+ The Hindu Tatnas.! in Oudh. ii (tow*? through 
and falls into ihe Ganges. The banks n< 
ibis ni'cr are associritcd with the earty life of ihc grpai 
Sanfikni |jctei Valmski, 

+ Ifi ihe Riwar Sanhlia, Kuninda If used as [he 
name ijf a tribe^ and Knunlnda as that tjf iheir 
country. Ai a Fubstitulr for ^Kiminda* the MarLiinii- 
eya Puran uses Kaulinda. In ihc Vkhnu Puran we 
have 'Kulfndii" for ^Kuninda'. 

I CunningKani's Arch- Rep., Voh XI V, p, 
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respcrct lo the name Mon, which 
15 given to the Kunet.s and Khasas by 
fhc Tibetans, it does not appear to be a 
Tibetan wordt ^ it is used by the Knnets 
themselv^^ to designate ibe ancient posses^or^ 
of the hills, ivhom they acknowledge to 
ha%^e been their own ancestors. [ think it 
is therefore probable that the Mons 

of the Cis-Himalaya may be connected 
With the Mundas of Eastern India^"* AU 
though the Kunets now speak a corrupt dia¬ 
lect of Hindi, their present languagCtit is saidt 
5 tni retains traces of ihcir original Kolurian 
language. Generai Cunningham cites the 
Kuneti words *dak* or'dhun^' for a stone 
^d ‘ti' for vvater^ as corresponding respec¬ 
tively to ihc iMundari words Vflri* and ‘da\ 
and the Korku words 'dega* and or *di.* 
In this ancient Kulinda-Desa, then, the 
ancestors of the Mundas and other Kolarian 
tribes appear to have dwelt when the 
Aiy^ans first appeared on the scene. The 
mention oF mountains in connection with 
the Dasyus in several passages of 
the Uig-Vyda^ would seem to indicate 
their partiality for mountainous regions 
and their former residence in the hilly tracts 
of xVorth-Western India. We hav^e already 
mentioned the tradition still exiant among 
the Kolarian tribe of Asuras of their former 
residence in Dhaulagir and .^lainagir^ The 
tradition of the Sfundas as well as of fht 
Santals ihai they formerly lived in the 
* CunniriKhiim s Arth. liep. XJV, p. lag, 
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vkmity of M^rangBurUf the great mountam, 
would seem to lend further support ip this 
view, >?ow, indeed, wherever the Mundas 
settle they select some high mountain or 
hiU in the neighbourhood, on which to 
locate the Marang IJuru Banga—the God 
of the High Mountain** 

Another tradiiion which Mr. Garrlck,t 
who was Assistant to Sir *\]e?£ander Cun- 
ciinghami came across in Behar^ would seem 
iq afford further confirmation to these tradi¬ 
tions* It relate^ that in ihe Satya Yuga 
or the Golden Age—the earliest epoch of 
Hindu Chronology I the Savaras were 
predominant in Northern [ttdia* And the 
name Savarat as Genera) Cunningham points 
out, in early times covered all the different 
divisions of the Kols.+ The dominion of 
the Savaras of Suirs* as ^^r, Garrick tclla us, 
extended in ancient times as far as the 
present districts of Azimgarh and lihaKipore, 
And traces of ancient Sahara supremacy are 
to be found In several places in these parts 
of the countfyp§ Thus about six miles to 

* Thus the Santals. now call ihe Parwnalh Rill 
their Marang Bure* 

t Vide Arch. Rep, Vd, XlX, by Oarnck^ pp. 
4fi—4J- 

J Cunnlngkam. Vol. XVll, p. 139^ 

j llic ^ cpilpquaal Brnj^li expressbn 'Saper 
Ttuirtiar', CuTtninghairi cDirsiders to be a comiplion 
<jf 'Sn^Tir i^fpTTin^,' an unintclllgibk jarg:ori such 
as nre used by ihc or KoU. To preief 

of iht sitalemeni ibal the general tiairie 'Savara' 
included all the dtf7c>rent KnIarUin trihos, [he 
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-ihd soutK-ivest from the prcstfnt town qf 
Ghazipur there is an extensive mound of 
ruins with several smaller mounds found 
about, which is believed lo mark the site of 
an undent town of the bavaras or Suits and 
is still called Suirika Raj. About twenty^ 
five miles west-south-west from the town of 
Ghazipore there is a very large and high 
mound of ruins called Masaondih nearly a 
mile to the north of a village of the name 

fallunini^ facts rn,iy be mcnliofEed. The Kol.iiian 
SaiUaKs^ aji we know, ate called Sav^ra.^ by the Male 
Paharias (fftrfe Cuimgf. X VLL^ p, i/5J, The Parna- 
Sai-ams named by Baraha-Mihfra (abauL 5W A.lJ.J 
has bean io refer lo ihe Itaf-cLaa 

arrqther Rolarlun tribcr The Kolarian Bendkini 
who now live about the Thakuranl Hilt on the 
boundary-line between Singbl^oOTn and the tributary 
Mtate of Kecauhar detbcribed themss^ as Savaras in 
the Census of 1572, Even now, the name Savara is 
by the southernmost branch of ihe Kal rate 
Jiving^ in the two northernmost ddtricls of Madras and 
the neighbouring dislHcl^ of Orissa and the Central 
Provinces^ The Savaras and Pulsnrfs^ are altnost 
aJwB^^ mentioned together in ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, and it is probable enough that these 
H^erc two name!! for the same race, h has been 
somelime^ supposed that a tribe of the name ef 
Savaras^ in later tlmes^ ckpeUed the CheroS ffujn 
Shakahad, and cstablshed themselves in what is 
now the Bhojpore Perganah, and were. In their 
men I expelled either by ™|a Bhoja or by the Pramar 
Rajputs of Dharnagar- But wc have no rellabl'e 
information about this supposed tribe of SavartLs who 
mtist not be confounded with the ancient Savaias 
w have been speaking of, Noe a single remnant of 
this supposed Savara conquerors of the Cheros is to 
be found in SKnhabad at present, the name of Savara 
as that of a particular tribe bdng ur^hnown In the 
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of Joharg^nj'^ And Ma^aondlh I's said to 
hav€ been anciently called Dhanawar. Mr. 
Carlleyle excavated this mound of ruins to 
a comidcrable depth* and, as he himself 
savf, ‘^found it a regular historical epitome 
ranging from recent times back to the 
Stone Age/’ Stone implements and other 
pre-historic remainSt but not a single article 
of metah were found lo the earliest stratum 
which Mr* CarIleySe reached.f 

The lajst traditional king of the Savaras is 
said to have belonged to the Treta-yuga. the 
second age of Hindu Chronology. .And the 
same tradition goes on to relate that the 
Bhrigu, the Raghu and the Naga races com¬ 
bined to rob the Savaras of their kingdom 
which then passed to the Bhrlgu-vansa.'^ 
And this tradition seems to have the support 
of the Rig Veda itself, [n the Rig Veda we 

dklrki, -ilthough the Kubrbn Mu^haharas still fqrm. 
a proportion of thu popiilalioo^ On the other 

hartd^ ^ number of Chetos silU liie in the Shahab.id 
district and point to a Liter Chcro prtdomlnance. 
According to another traditloHp ll uau a trrlie of the 
name of the HurlKdbon^, and n« the S-o'am'i, who 
expelled the body of (he Cherosfmm ShakibacJ. 

• The world Jobar' In ^fundad and in Ssmali' 
rne.ios 'ivilLJtafion'* 

t Cunnmghanrs Arch. Hep,, XXII, pp. 97^101. 

j Arch. Rep*,rutinini^ham, XtX, pp..pj—4j, Accor¬ 
ding to HewitL the tihri^s of indm art idcmical in race 

with ;ind Bnigtii of Thrace aiid the Phrv'gians pf Asia 

Minor and ihey made the household fire their chi^ god. 
and ioTroducea the patriarchal age wkkh bupFT!^ed the 
matriarchal rule of iilla|^e mothers. Tj&if Hewitt^s 
f^riPTiJliW Traditwfwi Hisiarjy, Vob 1, p. JI9* 
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read of the race of Bhrigus as having estab¬ 
lished AgnI or Fire amorig mankind** And 
it is Agni lY-ho said to have "^iimck down 
the noseless (atfosait) Dasyus with his weapon 
and overthrown the imperfect speakers 
(nrn^/jraijiic^n) in their homes^^t But the 
civerihrow of the great Kol race could not 
have been cffectud at once- For a time, the 
Mundas and other allied tribes appear to 
have waged wars on eqtiaE terms with their 
Arjan opponents-^ those days of their 
gio^", these Ko lari an tribes were tiotf as 
their degenerate descendants are represented 
in later Sanskrit writings id have been^ a 
despicable horde maintaining their rude 
stiarchic existence without order^ ^vithoui 
Civilisation, and without arts of anv sort 
•whatever. The scanty glimpses of light 
afforded by the Rig Veda into the then state 
of the Kol tribes reveal a degree of progress 
in arts and civilkatjon that must have taken 
the Kols a considerable lime to work out* 
Several of these tribes appear lo have 

+ Kif; Veda I, 6o, i j I, h 1+3. 4^ 

t Ri^ Veda, VK 29, 10; See a^sii h 59,6^ is. V* 1, 1 
—The d^nptbn oF Agni in these V'crscM, Miirr tells 
Lus* '"appli^ ndt to the iacriftcial fire but to ihe fire that 
the jungles aji the new i^der^ advance into the 
courtiry^^' 

J Thus in t}ic Rtg Vedn^ 11 h 30* 17 a h>'frin attributed 
to the Rishi Viswarnkfan wc read—''Root uptherat^eof 
Rakyhas, O Indra, Rend it in front and mish it in 
ihe middle. How Song host thou behaved aa one wh^^ 
wai'eraf Disl ihy hoi dart on him who hates dcveiion 
{Rrahmadwisha )/* 
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already pasiMd from iht primitive hunting 
stage atid the succeeding stage of nomad 
farmers to that of founders of permanent 
villages,* TriHal. organisation does not 
appear to have been altogether unknown. 
Thus we hear of the hundred ancient cities 
of the Dasyu leader Sambarat^ the hundred 
cities of VangfiraJ and ihe ninety^nine 
cities of the Dasyu leader Pjpm§ fn several 
other passages of the Rig Veda we hear oi 
the strongbuili cities of the aborigines!^ 
fn the eighth vct^e of the eighteenth hymn 
of the Si3£th Book we read of the castles of 
Chamuri, Dhuni, Sambara, Pipru^ and 
Sushna^ These castles have been sometimes 
supposed to refer to ‘‘the brilliant battle- 
mented cloud-castles so often visible in 
the Indian sky**, and the Asuras to “the 
demons of drought/*^ Though this may 
perhaps be true of somL% it is certainly not 

♦ The Mundari name for a village^ 'hatu' (Saniali, 
atu) doesa not appear lo h.isie been derived from any 
&-wHkritic dialectj and goes to show that the Muiida is 
not indehied td any alien inHuencca in cdnceldng the 
idea Ot c^tabEishiinj^ villain, llic viibge organisaticin 
df the Mundas under a headman appears to have im- 
pr«-wd the Arynns^ for it is they who first applied the 
name 'MLinda* (literally head] to this people^ How 
far the Aryan Hindus were indebted to these democra¬ 
tic aboriginal Mundas for their ideas of viflagi* 
organisation it fs now difficult to a^t)ertain. 



i Rig V^eda^ I J| I4, b. 
t Rijs Veda, I, 51, g. 
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so wUh fe^ard to alL ThiiSp iri the ninth 
ver^e of the forty-fifth hymn in the sixth 

book of the Ri>^ Veda, castles built by the 
hand of man are distinctly spoken ol. 
“Lord of Strength, Caster of the stone 
destrov the ftrm forts built by .men, and 
foil their arts, unbending God : and m 
ihe third verse of the tojrd hy^nn of the 
first Book, and the 6th verse ol the 12 th hymn 
of the vd Book, we hear of “the forts which 
the oisas held". And by 
imagination can these Dasas beyentified 
with the supposed demons of drought t 
The reference in the Rig Veda, ll, 30. 8, to 
the iron cities of the Dasyns i^y indeed be 
metaphorical, and perhaps alludes to the 
great strength of tbcir fortifications. 

* The wealth of the Dasas or aboriginal 
tribes is not overlooked by 

singers ol the Rig V'^eda, The wealth of the 
Dasa Kuyava is envied f’y 
the composer of the ^04* 

B^k of ^e Rig Veda, “He ^ ? 

wish for bis [^ssession casts 
casts foam amid the waters, 

• Criflith's Tmaslaucn, - . j 

Kf*the 'art “ bUllding in stone, ihey 

SiStvS ether 

«nly how to build in wwd and pile*, or If 

caves' 
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of Kuyava in milk have bathed them. May 
they be drowned within the depth of Sipha”*. 
And the interpretation of this passage h 
thus given by Ludwig,—^^While the poor 
Aryan who can only wish for the wealth 
which he does not possess has not even 
ordinary water to wash himself in, the wives 
of the enemy in the insolent pride of their 
riches, bathe in milk." In the second verse of 
the tweniy-fourrh hymn of the Second Book, 
we read of the strong^halds of Sambara 
within the mountain, stored with wealth. 
As is only natural, a great portion of this 
wealth eonsisted of herds of animals, for the 
Kols appear ro have been a pastoral race 
in Those days. The notions of the family 
and of the State appear to have been already 
developed. In a<ime pas^ges of the Rig 
Veda, we hod indications that the institu¬ 
tion of individual marriage had already 
been established amongst these aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ancient India, and that the 
matriarchal age had been already succeeded 
by the patriarchal. Thus, for example, the 
Dasa chief Sambara is described as the 
son of his father, Kuhtara. The two wjve^ 
of Kuyava^ as we have seen, arc dij^tinctly 
spoken oh As for their notions of the 
state, these Dasa tribes would appear to 

■ Griffiih's Iranslatien.—Sa>'ana"M Ej^planacion erf 
this EJAHSajM K The nr ciiinion, 

Kuyai' 4 , who knnw^ the wpaEth of others, carries U 
away i>f himself* and twing pre.^t on the water he 
carnet off the w,Ttcr with the foam. In thk w.ncr 
whkh has been carried away Kmava^s wives bathc\ 
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have evolved common-vveaUhs of ihcir own^ 
with some Da:^a chief at the head of each 
city or group of cities. We read of gtoiLips of 
cities varj'irtg from seven to one-huridred* 
and each group ruled over by one of these 
tribal chiefs. The arts of war and peace 
wore not unkno-wn- Stone and flint weapons 
were used in warfare aud implements of the 
same materials appear to have been utilised 
for house-hold purposes. 

Such were the peoples whom the vigour^ 
ous Aryan race from, the colder regions of 
the north cricounter£!ti in India and 
whom they oo«' tife-and- 

death struggle for supremacy. Herdsmen 
and fatTners bv occupation, these aborigines 
of the soil could build houses for themselves, 
erect castles of stone, malse flint weapons 
titled for all uses, and understood the bene¬ 
fits of law and order. Then, as, now. the 
Kols appear to have taken the utm^t 
delight in drinking and in singing, I be 
Mundas, to this day, ?in.g a song bewailing 
those good old days which are not to return 
again:— 

Sato iugu Kale iujiru, &ito juga 

Sntu tugu Kate jusy,. >“8“ kijukna. 

Sato iiiEU ilige-ko luikena^ 

Kale jugu lebaJtna. rengtlako ggctanFt 

Kciiilmg ilij?f‘l*^^ n Likens, 

CKrikatmfi mo»in^. rtngctcko 

Phtn w;lh tlic SiHyug,—now Irofl Apt- 

O gtne ihc Grttden Age ' f lt r 
Then reign d the 

On Earth haft Miue wik >\ wq*s unioEU. 
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in thai blii^scd ancient of C^dd^ 

Hfid n-iugtit to do but drink Eh^ir ale- 
Now that fche curii^a Kali Etjigrti £upn;nie 

Dine death from hanj^er acih pre%'ail. 

(3 h f for t It« days when men no cares did knoWp 

But drank iheir 5ll of home-brewed a(e ' 
^V'oe to* ihi^ta^ewhcn men on Crirth below, 

Do daily dip of famine feJll* 

In the end ho^vever the fair-complexinli¬ 
ed new-comers proved too strong for ihe 
black-skinned aborigines. And the sun of 
Kol prosperity s^ink below the horizon. 
The AryanSt who Erst established themselves 
on the banks of the Indus and tributaries 
in the Rig Vedic period, gradually pushed 
their way up ii> the valley of the Ganges 
and by the period of the great Epics, became 
supreme ail over the tract from the bants 
of the Indus and its tributaries on the west 
to the banks of the Kausiki and the Ganges 
on the east and south-east and from the 
Himalayas on the north up to the banks of 
the Jumna lo the south. Different branches 
of them established separate kingdoms of 
their own. The Kauravas held sway 
around fndraprasthat about two miles 
south of modern Delhi. The Panchalas 
established themselves round about Kanya- 
kubja or modern Kanauj, and at a later 
date advanced up to the banks of the 
Charmanvati, the modem river ChambaL 
The Kosalas were supreme in the tract 
between the Ganges and the Canduck. The 
KasSs established themselves around Bara- 
* This w a free trutsfLuion el the Mundari 
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nasi, our mcKlem Benares, The Videhas 
settled in the tract between thc^ river 
Ganduck on the west and the Kuasiki or 
Kusi on the east- 

Gradually pushed eastward by the 
advancing tide oi Aryan conquest, the 
Mundas appear to have come up as far as 
the present district of Aiimgarh, and here 
tltev must have dtvelt unmolested for some 
titn'e. For it Is -Azim^arh that forms the 
starting-point of their historical traditions. 
The most exhaustive of these traditions 
begins with their ancient residence m 
Azlmearh.® The present district of Azim- 
garh is Included in the Benares Division 
of the North-western Provinces, and is 
bounded on the north by the rt^rGogra and 
bv the Fvisabad Dbirict in Oudh and the 
L>lstrict oT Goruckpur, on the south by the 
Ghazipur and Juanpur districts, on the east by 
the Baliaand Ghaeipur Districts.and on the 
west bv the Juan pur, Sul tan pur and Fyzabad 
districts. But, according to local tradition, 
the Azimgarh District was in ancient ttmea 
included in the kingdom of Ayodhva, and 

of the traditions of the 

we team from the Statistical Account of 
the North-Western Provinces, refer to the 
Rajbhars and Suiris as the former occupants 


• I'li/r an aniele no "Muiuia 
irodUipivil Hiilorv" by the present 
/((rfiflii U'arU for'December, igo7‘ 


Cos!Tit^*tiy nrd 
writer in Thp 
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of the soil",* We have already pointed 
out that General Cunningham has identified 
the SuirLs or Suirs of tradition with the 
Savaras of ancient Sanskrit literature, and 
the name “Savara" a& that distinguished ar- 
cha:ologist proves by a lengthy discussion, 
was in all probability a generic name for the 
different divtstotis of the Kols, including the 
Kurkus and the Bhils in the west, and the 
Santals and the Bhumyas, the Mundas and 
the Hos, the Bhumijes and the Juangs in 
the easl-t Thus the tradition of the Mundas 
themselves hnds unexpected support from 
the traditions preserved by the Hindus of 
the Azimgarh District, and we may there¬ 
fore safely accept the Mundari tradition of 
their former residence in Azimgarh as 
correct. Nor will Ji perhaps be unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the name Azimgarh or 
Azabgarh, as the Alundas call it, owes its 
origin to its original inhabitants, the Kols. 
The name Azim, Ajam, or Ajab is clearly 
not of Hindu origin, Nor is this name, as 
■it might appear at first sight to be, of Maho- 
medan origin, -for Mahomet was not born 
till ages after the foundation of Azimgarh, 
and the countrymen of Mahomet were utter 
strangers to India when Azamgarh was 
peopled by the Kols. .Among the Mundas, on 
the other hand, the name Asiba or Asba is 
still met with as a proper name of persons, 

• Aiiklniwi’s Sranstical Account of W p cf 
Jndia, Vot. Xltl, p. t"?!. 
t Arch. Hep. Vol. XV! I, 
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anti Azimgarh or Azabgarh*" was nor 
improbably ihe place where Astba or 
Asba Munda had his fort f About twenty- 
four miles east of the present town of 
A3?imgarh> at a place called Ghosi^ are siUl 

* Li may also be noled that in Mundari ihe ward 
-Ajpm' means 'to feedn* The word 'Garh' though 
generally supposed lo be a corruptiim of Sanshril 
"griha'' meaning 'houae^, may not irimrobably owe 
its origin to the Mundan *^rd ^'gara*' (SantalE^rfttfJ 
meaning 4 pool of water or a waler-chauneh 
may have r^forence to the ditches or waler-channcb 
with which the Non^Ary^an 'Garbs' or 'forts* used m 
be protected on all sides- 

t Other places which miehl at hn&i sight appear to 
have equal claims with AjsSmearh lo be conside^ 
as identical wlih the Ajabgarh of Mumla irediiign 
are:—(i] Ajabgarha in Rajputana. Geologiiits a-5scn 
that "cither during the new Pliocene or perhaps the 
Po^l-Flipconc or the early part of the recent period, 
noc only the de^iert^ but also the ftai imerinontane 
plains of Rajputana w'erc an actual sea, or formed 
pan cif ihe ocean, bul was dotted over, here and 
there, with a sort of archipelago of mountamous 
l^Eiinds occurpng at long inter>7il3,i and that ihis sea 
gradually dried up, partly by the siking up of rivers, 
partly tTv the fomtution of sandy' dunci and great 
drifts of sand at their mouths and partly by TOlcank 
forces^* f Cunningham Arch, Rep. Vol+ 
according to popular irdidilion inis place w*as founded 
by SomasI, a son of Kama l^al, a Tamar Ra|a of 
Delhi (circa i^th or rsth century*}, its idcruificanon 
with ihc Ajabgarh of Munda tradiuun would seem to 
be untenable, f Cunningham, Vol. XV T P^ ^SJh 
(if) Ajegarhor Ajaygarh in bmidcjkhand^ Though 
this la an old citVi it& claim to idenlilv with ihe .Ajab- 
gar h of .Munda 'imdilion is nul sustainable as the 
aneieni name of this dty appKifs ^ have been 
Jaynagara. n7dr Akklnson's Stt. .AcitIm VdI. L. p 
264). 
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pointed oat the remains of a large mud- 
fort which local lefjends attribute to the 
A^iurs.* And **A3ura^\ as we have seen was at 
one time a fjeneric name for the Kolartan 
aborigines and is at the present moment bof.ie 
by one of those tribes now dwelling in Choia^ 
nagpore. In the x\aimgarh District, there 
still exist traces of a large CKcavation which 
seems to have once connected the Koonwar 
'and the Miinghi river^^ and is still known by 
the name of Asooraeen.f 

Before the time when the famous king 
Rama Chandra reigned in Ayodhya, the 
Mundas appear to have left A 7 .imgarh.^ For 
local traditions tell us that in the time of 
Ram Chandra^ it was only the Raj-Bhars 
who w^ere living in Azimgarh, and the 
Sa\'^rasor Asurs are heard of no mare.]] And 
we mav very well imagine^ the freedom- 
loving Mundas to have left the country when 

* Aiikinson's Statistical Account^ Xlif, iju 

f Settlement Report of Dh Arim^farh in iht 

Journal ol the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL VtH. 
p, 77, at p. 90. 

I It is in the time of the sunborn King Ikshaka 
that accofdiisg to Hindu tradition there had been a 
gniat dclugCa And the Atundas, to*+ speak of a great 
deluge he[orc they left Ajiinigarh. 

( The celebrated Rninia Chandm is sometimes said 


to 1, a%'e been born in the seventeenth tL'nlury before 
Christ. Prof. Hetrer placp him in the j^th^meration 
and S ir W illiam Jones m his article "on iheCfhron ology 
ofthcHIndos" [Asioiic Rt«ita^ht$^ V'd. ll ] places 
Bam CfiAiidnk in the fifty-djtth geni! ration, from 
Ikshiiku. 

I Calcutta RcvieWn Vok LX IX, p. 350. 
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the Aryans became supreme in ihc tractK*' 
The ancient kingUom o\ AyoJhyai as we 
learn horn the Kamayana, was founded by 
Ikshaku froni whom Rani Chandra traced 
his descent- Prof* Heuren certainly did not 
err on the s^ide of over-calculation when 
he remarked of ancient Ajodhya, *'\\c do 
not, perha|:>SH assume lOO tnuch when...we 
venture to place iis origin from 1500, to 
2000 vears l>efore the Christian Era/’f 
riuis in accordance with the lesiimony of 
the trad IT tuns nniiced above* w^c may take 
it that The Mundas migraled from A^timgarh 
more than ihree thousand years ago. 

From .A^imgarh* so runs the Alunda 
tradition* the Mundas migrated succef»sive!y 
to Ka!angjar+ Garh Chitra Garh Nagar- 
war, Garh Daharwar* Garh Palit Garh 
Pipra, Mandar Pahar^ Bijnagarh* Hardina^ 
gar* Laknourgarh, Nanda'ng;arh, Kijgarh 
and Ruidasgarh, and thence across 
Bumiughat to OmedAnda in Jharkhand 
Chatanagporc. 

• Tlie namf ‘KikAta' in verwr 14 of hymn 5,4 the 
third of the Kig VctLip \/'Aman^ ihe 

Kik-iois whai do ihy LMikl no mtiky 

dr^ Li|^li t , ihev heat nu CiiitlclrdiL ] hns D&cn s^Hnetiitii^ 
^upp^viiid tn refer TO die ^^wn Wttyg in 

mcKlmi BeN-ir, and to include ihe Mundas ajm 
several other KuInriiVi irihesi. Hm as R. H. 
GnffiiJi-i remJirkfs [l\wi-nolr 10 574 of Griffith s 

Kdttion c4 thp Rig Vetia, I prfiliAbJy Ihe venw 
ref<TTr‘d to I ho then Nyn-.Vryan inhnbnarits of Kosal-i 
nr Oiidh. 

t Heeri-n'^i Hisiorkni Kc-4c-'irch(s.. Vnf* lb p. J07. 
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H wc foUavv the order indica^t^d in 
tradition^ ihc Mundas: would appear to 
hai^e migrati^d from Northern India souih- 
wardfi to modem Bnudelkhand and Central 
India, ihence aeros^s Ba^tern kajputana 
back again to North-Western India and 
rhence through modem Rohilkhund and 
Oudh to Beharand hnally to Chotanagpore. 
Though this circuitous route may appear 
strange and perplexing to U!^ and though 
perhaps we may be inclined to suppose that 
I hey should have proceeded from R unde I- 
khand direct to Behar and thence to Chota- 
nagpore it will be wiser to follow the rule 
laid down by the German philosopher Schlc- 
gel with regard to the investigation ol ancient 
history, ^ys He, Historical tradition 
must never be abandoned in the philosophv 
ol history, othenvise we lose alt hrm ground 
and footing. But historical tradiiion ever 
so accurately conceived and carefully sifted: 
doth not always* especially in the early 
and primitive ages^ bring with it a lull and 
demonstrative certainty^ In such cases ue 
have nothing to do but to record, as it Is 
given^ the best and safest testimon)^ which 
tradition, so far as wc have it^ can afford^ 
supposing even that some things in that 
tesimony may appear strange, obscure, 
and even enigmatical ? and perhaps 
a comparison with some other part of 
historical science or. if I may so speak, 
stream of tradition, wnl] unexpeciediv 
lead to the solution of the difh- 
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cttity/"* Again the sanie Irarned aulhor of the 
‘^Philosophy of History'* savs :—*‘l iiave iaid 
it down as an invariable nmxini consianTly 
to follow historical tradition and to hold fast 
hv that clue^ even when ntanv things in the 
testimony and declarations tradilion 
appear strange and almost inexplicable* or 
at bestt enigmatical* fm so soon as in ihe 
investigations of ancient history we Ici 
dip that thread of Ariadne we can find no 
outlet from the laHvrinth of fanciful theories 
and the chaos of dashing opinio ns", f 

In the present account, therefore, we can 
do no better than trace the course of the suc¬ 
cessive migrations of theMundas in ihc order 
in w'htch their own traditions recount them. 

From Azimgarhj ^[undari tradition tells 
us, the remote forefathers of the Mundas 
proceeded to Kalangjargarh. Kalangjar or 
Kalinjar, is, as we know% a famous place in 
the lianda District in modem Hundelkhund. 
It is situated on the river Tons or Tamasa, 
and is 90 miles to the west-snuth-west of 
Allahabad and sixty miles to the north¬ 
west of Kewa. .As to its remote antiquity 
we have ample testimony in ancient Sans¬ 
krit literature- Kalin jar is, as Wilson tells 
us, mentioned in the Vedas as one of the 
^lapasihans** or ^"spots adapted to practices 
of austere devotion/^ 5 n the Alahabhnrata, 
great religious merit is attached toablutiom 

* Schlegd‘5 Fhltuspphy of History, rTranslated by 

f. B. Rohertsan, p- 71 v- ,,, „ 

f Schlegel'^ PhiWphy erf History, p. Mi- 
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the Padma Pttrnna. Kalinjara is mcniiortcd 
as fine of tlie nine ukltahis or holy places in 
Non hern India- Many and varied are the 
vicissitudes nf fortune that Kalinjar has 
seen#t Towards the be;*innig of the 
Christian Era* Kalinjar was occupied by the 
Kulachari princes of Chedi^ And under the 
celebrated (Vupia Kinj^s who established 
their suzerainty all over the couniry' be¬ 
tween the jumna and the Nerbudda, 
Katinjar rose to be the capital of Chedh^ 
We next hear of Ralinjar as one of the 
chief cities of the Chandela Rajputs.^ It 
wa-s during the rei^n of the Chandela Raja 
Gauda Deva that Mahmud of Ghazini 
beseiged the fortress Kalin jar in toij 
D. After the Chandels, the Khangars 
established ihemselves in the land ^ and 
the)\ in their turn, were expelled bv the 
Bundcllas about the fourteenth century^ It 
was with ihe greatest difficulty that Sher 
Shah could capture the fortress In 1545. The 

* ®.T^h f"iinln—‘Slnk^l 

f The vt-Uemeni III the Ferista thiil Kolinjar 
faiinded by Ked-jr Rnjn^ a cnutefiiporary of MahomH 
Century) is certojnlv crroocnuii,' br the p|,ice 
is repcaunJly mentitined by name tn andem Hindu 
mythology-. 

J The Kind's of KnndoJkhutnj, ^ume^Du^ 

coin^ of which i:l],'tia^ry hnvt been discovered in 

Narwiif and UundcEkhand, np|?ear' 10 hjive ruled Huri- 
dcihhand iifidc^r the ‘^ijxerainty of the Guplas of 
Mag^rdha. 

f "riic chandet^ woiifsl howevff npp< ir in have bee n 
erigin-illy ahorlghuiJ; Bhar^ who ^'radii;dly them- 
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N[^rhattas next appeared on the scene and 
established their supremacy in the country. 
And, la&t of all, a Britbh force under 
Colonel Martindcll be&eSged it and was 
repulsed m 1812 ; but a: length the Raja 
surrendered the fortress 10 the British Lion 
and accepted in exchange an estate ol equal 
value in the plains. 

Historv has, however, omitted to record the 
name of the peoples who occupied it before 
the Aryan H indus heard of its existence. Bui 
the unequivocal tradilion of the Mundas 
points out this place of hoary antiquity as 
having been founded by their own ancestors 
by making clearances in the then primeval 
forest. The name Kalangjar* perhaps 
its origin to some Munda ancient pattiarch 
of the name of Kalang—^ a name still 
found among the Chotanagpore Mundas, 
ar^d the Mundari expression 'Jam Ma\ the 
act of clearing a virgin forest by cutting 
down the trees and burnitig them. T he 
Hindu derivation of the name 'Kalangjara' 
from Siva himself ivho as Kala, lime, causes 
all things to decay f;ur) would appear to be 
rather far-fetched.t On the other hand, in 
Hindu myiholcigy this place is said to have 
successively borne the distinctive Hindu 

selves ndmiitcd fini as Knyaihs uml next as chh»irib. 
Vtif* itidtan Atiliiftiary, tnl. I, p. 

• \\V meet with the expression mn'' in ihe 

name of the Munda fclKtnle of ^'KuLi .id jam 
fna liarama kahinlp*" the legend of the tiger and the 
old man clearitig- the fore:;!- 

+ V'ana Partki. MahnbliitTBLa. 
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namcii of itaiankot, Mahadgiri, and Pingala 
in the Satya, IVcta and Dwapara Yggas 
respectively. 

There is a fanher fact which would seem 
to lend support to the Munda tradition of 
their having once lived in these parts, 
From references in ancient Sanskrit litera; 
ture, it would appear that these parts, %verc 
in ancient times known as Pulinda*desa 
the land of the PuUndas, ,'^nd the Pulindas 
(Pulindai of Ptolemy and ^^olendac of 
Pliny), like the name' Savara, appears to 
have been used by ancient Sanskrit writers 
as a generic name for the h,ol trihes,® In 
fact, the ttvo names Pulinda and Savara- 
ate often found in justaposilion In ancient 
Sanskrit writings,! -^ryan expeditions 


• \S'll5nn in his translntion of the \'bhru Puraiia. 
I'p, tttfi, footrnte) in csplairing the lojuwrapriicai 
list' prepared bv himselF from the M,'ihabhiUHita 
(IthismnTarva, ll, ‘"'PP’"? 

anv wild or bariKitoiis inTie, those here nan hI arc 
some of the people ef the dc'erte alons the Irdu* i but 
Pull nd,is arc met with in iriany other positions, 
epcciallv in the rtiouniain and 
thr haunts of the mills and (Hmtb. ^ 
places the Pulindre the banks of the 
io the froniwrs of l-iri« ihe l-i^« hur of the 
hfiiidiLs, Khandesh and part of Guecrat. 

4 tVrfr ,\lt,ire>n Brahmana, V II, IS. 

[n the Kal|i.i Sarilh Sagara compos^ rLiuw 

Kashmiri po** Soma '1'™ ‘^“L- 

the prcsc-tfllR of the Bnhai Katha ol Gun,v 

dhava ffiih Lnturj ) «ho was 

of *Varah,i.milifr and Amtir-Sinha]. the te^s 
•Pollnda^ and -Sav^m' nre aL'd 

fcferiTict to Vindhya^lceta B ^ k- - 
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Pulindii-Jcsa are described in the 
Mahabhar'itj). Local tradition asserts rbai 



Birsa Munda. 

fihibappearToknre)i««>n a iMaach oT tli« jfftat Kul 
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before the nme of Rap V'irai who ruled in 
these pans, ihe OistTici ol Banda 
inhabUed by the And even to thi> 

day, in the VHMey& ihat separate the Banda 
District from the State of Rewa and other 
rributary states^ ifiere are '‘vast jungles 
with hardly any cultsvation+ where villages 
consist of scattered huts, inhabited by hatf- 
savage Iv(>]s, and where wild animal^ifeiiiiain 

almost undisturbed-^'^ 

How long ihe Mundas and iheir kinsmen 
hid themselves in the jungly and rocky 
fastness of the Kalmurs and subsequently 
in the hlllv regions of the ancient Pulinda- 
dcsa^ it can bv no means be definitely 
ascertained. But they must have spent a 
rude dreary existence in thipe fastnesses 
for a considerable length of tirniN And in 
that wide space of time^ they probably 
unlearnt some of the peaceful arts of ci\ili“ 
sation that they had acquired in their pre- 
Aryan days of peace and prosperiiy. In 
their constant struggle with the adverse 
forces of the physical and animal iivorld* il 
is no wonder that they w^ould have 
dowui the few rungs of the ladder of ci^ili^ 
sation that they had climbed up in happier 

"^"^The next place after Kalinjar that 
Mundari tradition fixes as the abode of the 
Mundas is Garh-Chitt- And this place is 

* Aiikinsdn^ii Suk Accouni of N- \ uh f, 

P»49 b 
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in ah probability no othtfr than the celebra- 
ted place of pilgrimage known as Chitrakut 
nr Chitjakot in parganah Para wan and 
rahsil Karwi of the Banda District in Buri' 
delkhand. The student of ancient Sanskrit 
literature is aware that this place rose to 
great sanctity in the Treta Yuga. It was 
then that the celebrated Ram Chandra of 
Ayodhya visited it during his exile and the 
hermits living around Chitrakuta piteottsly 
complained to him of the harassment to 
which the ^^narya^ savages so frequently 
subjccied them. 

^1^ jmnrm ^rroprfifTifhiT: i 
fsTwrr^ Tm i * 

'^Men-devoucir^g J’takshasas of various 
shapes, and wild beasts, (or serpents) ivhich 
feed on bloody dwell in this vast forest 
They hara^% the devotees who reside in the 
settlements and slay them in the forest. 
Repress them, Raghava/'f And the RishSs 
go on to describe these black denizens of 
the woods as ‘Shapeless and ill-looking 
monster's — 'anarya wretches', ‘wicked mon¬ 
sters*, 'uttering frightfnl sounds‘| And 


• Ranwya^> II L P 14 
t Tmnsraliflrt by Muir. 

j In the Ftirnayana til- IS. Khara one iht 
Ki^sliasa Chieh dL'^.nbers his people uaaf fearfijl awift* 


ties5[ vT^ormil? ] unyielding in 


in oalbiir Tilec n dark black cloud [ ] 
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Hama iis ^varned that k not expedient 
for him to tariy alone with his spouse in 
ihe neighbourhood ot these cruei Rakshasai^. 
for though he is indeed able to desiroy 
them, he should not be too confident, for 
they are a treacherous race/* l-Tcre perhaps 
is a reference to the ancestors of the Mundas 
and other cognate tribes. And the famous 
Chiirakuta liot improbably owes its name 
to Its original occupants^ the Mundas. 
rhese people call the titir or partridge by 
ihe name Chitrt\ and though the name 
Chitrakuta is sometimes said to be derived 
from the Sanskrit word Chiira (painting),, 
from the various hues of its rocksi the 
derivation from the Mimdari word inhiin or 
partridge which in company with other 
birds hauni the hill is not unlikely* Around 
this bill Chitrakuta— 

^•Aw-spicious hSlLp where al] day long, 

Tlie Lipwsne's cry. the Koirs song, 

M;ike nil who listen giiy,— 

Where all is fresh and fair to 

Where elephants and deer reani free, — 

the ancestors of the Mundas appear to have 
dwell in the Trtta-Yaga of Hiodg chrono- 
logv* Their kinsmen the Korkus moved 
do\vn farther south, and to this day th«y 
tHZCuny the Satpura, Malkul and Mahadeo 
Hilts in the Ccniral Provinces. The 
of Sirguja and the western parts of the Ranchi 
District, another allied tribe, still speak 

^ Griffith's Tr^nslalbn ihe R^mayanJi. 
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of the ^JAhadeo Hills as (heir old hoine.'“ 
And the state o( litaghelakhand or Kewa on 
the adjoining cast of Bundelkhand still 
contains a consulcrablc population of Kol 
Aluasis, Nor Js the name Savara unknown 
in these parts. A large old village of the 
n^nie nf Saurai, 37 miles to the west of 
Shagarh ami 9 miles to the north of Madan- 
pore contains several families of Kols, and 
“most have derived its name from the Sauras 
or Savaras.’’f 

Jn this wide tract of forest country which, 
as we have already seen, was known in 
ancient Sanskrit literature as the Pulinda- 
desa, the Mundas and other Kol tribes, thus 
appear to have ensconced themselves to 
seek immunity from alien control. And 
eminently htted indeed was the country 
where “hill peeps o'er hill and .Alps on Alps 
arise,” to afford a safe refuge against hostile 
attacks. On the west rolled the mighty 
Chambal, 'the paramount lord of the floods 
of Central fndia,' as it has been called. 
On the south and the south-east, the 
Vindhya range stretched acroNi the peninsula 
like a gigantic 'adamantine barrier.* On 
the north, rolled the sacred Jumna with 
vast jungles on her southern banks. In 
these hilly regions, as wc have seen, a few 
tribes, allied to the Mundas. linger on in 

• :irtiete on I'tic Korkus'’ by W. H. P 
Dfiver. in the Aitatic Society's j^umat, Ikngal, Voi! 
LXL, p, iz8. 

t Ciinninghani's Arch. Rep. Vol. .XXI, p. i-q. 
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communes qf the primitive type, even to 
this dav. 

^ liv (he tiTut: the s^ppcAred in 

Ctniral fndia, tht! XTuncla^s bad prohabty 
left liiesc pans. For, in tjie fanmu!; Gnnd 
song, of Lin^aivad abmut the tireaiion 
the Work! and the Gond people, we find 
mention of the Korkus qr Kurkus und ihe 
Bhils, bur nnt of the Mundas.® 

During their long residence in the iract 
of countn’ bervveen rhe Chambal on 
ihe w'esi and the Tons on the cast* the 
Mundas appear to have lived in comparaEi%'e 
immunity from hostile attacks. Occas^inn- 
ally. It appears^ the mighty Aryan princes 
of tht north, in their ambitious comquering 
exped i i ions (digvijayit PiJ Ihroughour rhe then 
accessible Bharatavarsat assailed them in 
their forest homes. But the cont|uemrs 
hardly left behind them any permanent 
traces of their vain-glorious triumphs. 

At length, however, the -Mundas set out 
once again on their dbmal wanderings, 
fn that Dark Age of the History' of Abori¬ 
ginal India* successive tides of Ary^an con¬ 
quest appear to have been followed by 
confused waves of migration among the 
aboriginal populalton. Whether it was 
the aggressions of the rising kingdom of 

* Vidf Tapers ftelalinj^ to ihe Abonginal TrIbp; ol 
ihe C’criiral Provinic« left in ^fss. by the late Rev. 
Stephen Hlslop/ KdSted by R. ^aftenvards Srr 
Kithard t Temple, C- S. hne* 55 Sec. of tht 

Song of l.m^awad). 
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Chcdi on ihdr west, or thv ioettrsion^ of 
aboriginal tribes From the south or else¬ 
where it is hardly possible at this distance 
of time toasceriam. But Munda tradition 
represents this people as tracing their stepi 
backwards to rhe north-west^ till they 
entered the country^ between the Paripaira 
mount a or the Pathar Range of our days 

on the easti and the parallel range known 
as the Karkotaka, the Karkota Range of our 
maps on the west. Here appears to have 
been located the Garh Nagarwarf of 

* rhe iwit diA.tinct classeit ai sepukhral itioundK 
found In Northern India probably belong respecilvcly 
mmo Kpochs—the Prc-AiyMn and The -Aryan, 
in which we have siipp<^ed tlic Knlarian abon- 
gincs to have iminigTaicd inlo and dwelt in thrfte 
parts, Thfsc two cTnsi^cs of sepukhral irmunels 
/. A. Ragflztn (Vedk Fndia, p. 2^j) points out, 
"represent two stage of culture ^ince in some only 
flirtl impEtments and the roughesi of pottery are faundn 
whifc others ccmiain iron Weapons^ gold and coppL-r 
omaTncnis/' The forme we may very well inter, 
ticrnng to the period when ihe Mundas and thefr 
conquerers lii-ed in XortheTn Fndia before the Aryans 
entered the couritr>' and puiihi^d them to the south, 
'rhe falter das« of sepulchral mounds, it appears,bclnng 
to the period we arc now desenhing when ihe Mundas 
and Sterne erther Kn| tribes once mure relumed to 
Nan hem I mlia and lea ml ihc use of gold and copper 
from their Aryan neighbour^, 

f One or iwo of the men Irom whom I heard the 
Nhmdan tradilion^ give the name of Garh Nagarwar 
iwict in the entimcration of the places successively 
occiipii^ by the htundTs. The second Garh Naeor 
unless it be a mere rcpeCllJon may perham be idcrttk 
fied wiih ihc modem Slate of Nagodhin Bimdclkhand, 
between ihe Slate of Rcwti on the east and that of 
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Munda iradilion^ which may noi improb^bty 
be idenlified with the ancient town of 
Nagar, or >iagaTa+ The modcrri fortified 
town of Nagar and the adjoining site of the 
ancient city of Nagara lies to the eas,t of the 
Karkota range^ al^ut 15 miles lo the South 
West of Uniyara and is now included within 
the territory of the Raja of Uniyara, a 
iribytaiy of the Maharaja of Jeypore, Local 
tradition!!^ name R^ajah Macchakanda &on of 
Mandhata^ as the founder of the ancient 
city of Nagara. It is here that the Asura, 
Kal by naint% whom Krishna hirriEeH pursued 
In vain, is said to have been kiiled by Raja 
Macchakanda at the instigation of Krishna. 
And tradition adds that the tribesmen of 
Kal soon had their revenge when, being 
invited to the marriage of the daughter of 
Macchakanda, they devoured all the 
provisions the Raja had in store, and, next, 
all the Inhabitants of Nagara, and finally 
destroyed the city of Nagar itself by raining 
down ashes upon it- 1 he site of the ancient 
City of Nagar forms a conspicuous elevated 
tract of groundt comprising an area of nearly 
foursquare miles, composed of extensive lofty 
mounds or tihs forming long ridges, which 
are strewn with fragments of ancient bricks 

Panna on the *est. The modern fort of Nagodk 
-lands on the A a iribuLFiiy of the L oitE, at an 

elevation of logy f«:t above I he level of iheserk. 

Vide Atkinson's StaEk&deal Account, VoL 

* Cobftd Tod thinks Mandhaia beloni^pd lo the 
Pramam tribe. 
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pf lar^e size, and covered widi trees and 
jangle. It ri^ out n( a f^at, almost treeless 
plaiiii and it is situated about or 5 miles 
to the east of the nearest part of the Kar- 
kota range of hills^. \'oi improbably the 
traditions of the Asura Kal may refer to 
some Kol leader who i\'as killed bv tire 
king of the place. And the Kols probably 
wreaked their vengeance by destrttying the 
ancient city and establishing tliemselves on 
tts ruins.‘I* f he human hones discovered 
underneath the ntitneTious fifas or mounds 
of carth« oiay he the murtal remains of the 
ancestors of the \fuoda.s and their congeners 
who here buried their dead and erected 
these mounds to mark their sotdsaH or hurtal 
places. 

Garh^ Daharwar, which is mentioned in 
Mundari tradition along ivith Garh Nagar- 
war as one of the places where the 
ancestors of the Mundas li^red in the past* 
is in all probability the ancient Dhand, the 
deserted tvhera, the site of which city is now 
pointed out some twelve miles to the south¬ 
west of Nagara. The present inhabitants of 
Nagara believe that the old Khera or city 
of Nagata extended all the wav to Dhand,'+ 
and fragnicnts of old bricks’ may still be 

* runninffham. .^reh. Rep. rhy CariuyJlr;, Vcl. V|. 

rp. lu^i. 

t The iiuppQsiimn thai ihe legend rn.^v refer towme 
sudden raiastrophe sikH as earth-quake ur volcanic 

convulsidn^ If unrnJtcd far. 

t Cunningham, Arch. Rep, ViJ. VI, p. 1^15. 
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fquriil lhai \vA.y^ Ghar is the naiiie uf ihc 
niodeni village situated partly t.m the ancient 
i/rer<i or silt of Dhand,* Asa further item 
of evidence in support of the i deni location 
of I he anEzienl Dhand with the Garh 
Daharwar of .\Junda iradEiium mav perhaps 
be mentioEied the discoveiy^ by Cwniiingham 
of several flakeF of CjuartziLc, and rwo rude 
implesitents of the same material, ‘*ihe 
work^% as Mr* Carleylk* says, the 

ancient stOEie-chipping aborigines."’ 

Prom here ihe Mundas appear to have 
moved further north and to have settled 
ai a place which their traditton names as 
Bijnagarh. And this ivoald seem to be a 
variant of tite tiaEiie of the modern Hiaiia- 
garh or fllana, a place on ihe left bank of 
the Gambif river, about 50 milesf to the 
south-west uf Agra. This place» as General 
Curmingham tells us, "is situated at the 
foot of a ^outh-castern salient angle of a 
massive and precipitous range of granite 
hillst conSEiluting simply one imnirnse 
elevated granite iahlt>land ”4 Hindu 
tradition aitnbutes the foundation of the 
place to Hanasur, who is &iid to have been 
the son <d a Kaja lial or BaEi$ of the 
Asura race. Tfje great strength of banasur 
is allegoricatly described in the legend 

• C'unnin^lviiii, vVreh- Kcft. VoJ, IV, p. itm. 

■f Abiui f^5 milev Uv iJh= rgiid. 

I ( 'll I Ml ill ham. Arch, Ih^p^ Vd. VI, p. 4kJ. 

\ L kvmjiafu I he nrutie ^Kalia' which l?» a common 
lUimt' iimuii^ tile Munckifr. 
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which rcprei^eiitis him to ha.w f>ecn ^iFtc^d 
with a thou&artd arms^ all al vvhicli cxccpi 
four were cut oH in battle by the Spiiarsana 
Chakra or discu'i of Krishna* In ancient 
the country around Biana 
included in the land of the Yadavas or 
Sur^senas who bad then their capital al 
Mathura. Even $n late as in the lime of 
Alexander^* invasioo+ this territory of the 
Surascnas wa& but partially cleared, as is 
indicated by the names of the different 
forests into which it was divided, namely, 
Mahavana, Madhuvana, Khadlravana^ 
Talavana, Vrindavana, and Piluvana^ Be¬ 
sides these Mahavanas or great forests, 
there were in this tract a number of 
Upavanas or lesser forests. .4 fores t- 

covered tract like ihis would natu- 

rallv prove welcome to the Mundas. 
Remnants of burial stones and cairns 

similar to those si ill used by the Mundas 
have been discovered at various places in 
this ancient land of the Sumsenas. At 
Satrttas* about i6 miles snuth of Fatehpnr 
Sikri* in a cleft between iwo hills, there 
are irumerous cairns, of which CarlevUe 
writes I “f counted nearly thirty cairns 
on the >ilope of the hills, which appeared to 
me on examination, to be really ancient, 
and built for srpulchm! purpoE^es, besides 
others on the ridge nf the hill which had 
a more modern appearancCi and which 
latter may have been constructed b/ catile- 
herds as a^turfis or elevated seats to sjr 
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whiif Watching their cartle graztnj^ on 
the hill sidcFt. Wirh regard to thosie lhe 

cairns whkh I dbtinguishcd frodi the rest 
Eis beinjJ really old, as indicaK-d above, t 
found reason, froni fiersonal e?ca mi nation, 
to consider them to be the work of aborij^i- 
nes/'* Again, Mr. Carleylle discovtreJ 
some sepulchral cairns on the ridge of a 
hill at a little distanL'e to the iinrch-easr 
of Khera, a village 4 miles to the west 
of Faiehpur Sikri.t About 10 ndlrs to 
the south-'^vesl of Faifhpur Sikri and 
about a mile and a third to the south- 
wes? of the present town of Rup-bas, near 
the south bank of the fianganga river, ai 
an ancient deserted sire, Mr. Carlej lle found 
numerous small stones standing erect on 
the ground* some of which appeared to him 
as if they had once formed pciftlons of stone 
circles, and he also found "certain solitary 
erect slabs of stone of ivhich the width 
across horizontally w-as generally equal 
to and sometimes a little greater than their 
vertica! height above ground, and which 
latter stones might possibly originally have 

runnancham's Arth^ Hep^ Vd. ^'1 (by t.arlrylle}^ 
P-* 33* me three dilFcrcni forttiji of talni«. the miind 
the fhiUTOpped, and the rumilrch cafm^, whkli 
^eiieral Cumiiri^hi-iin mined -liter cle-nring out iKe 
earth and t^in.ill !aDne*.^ he found, 'in 
mosily in the rniind-toppcd Ciiims -ind cromleeh^, a 
few Mitall fra^Eiaeni!^ of benes I'w 

lb<? Mnniiiis, both poxesscs nf IrtitfTnent haw ticcn fn 
vupue. 

j rumno^haiii*!^ .Arch. Rep. Veil- V\, p- it. 
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formed the side-stones of cromtechs'\* To- 
these proofs of the prevToufi ne&idcnce of 
Kolarian nbofigines in these ports of Indio* 
one more mxiv be added. At n distance of 
about ten and a ha if miles to the so\ith- 
vsfcsi of there exisT^l a village still 

known as (Colara situated on the left bank 
of an ancient deserted bed of the river 
Jumna*"!' And It is pefhaps not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the place owes its 
name to its former Ktil residents.tf 

How tong the Monday dw'tlt in these 
juiigle-covered regions* it is now irnpossible 
to determine. Hut we hear of a peo^ple 
named ‘Mundas' as taking part in the great 
Kuru-Panchala War on the fnstoric field of 
Kurokshetra^ in which* ftvS in the Trojan 
Wat*! — 

• Ciinininj^hftin, Hep. Vo 1 . i?. 

t CunRin^ham Arch. Rep., V"oU l\\ p* 97, 

} We Eearn from Aitkinscprrs SiJiiivtiqar.^ccoutit pf 
the N. VV, P.p Votp V'lllp part 1 , p. 153, that actnrd- 
ing Eu the iradlEbrii^ of the cliMricE of Mutra a mce 
called I he Kalars >i'ere the original oceuf^ajiis of the 
CPiinirv- 

I Tho whole region of Kurukshetra tir Samanta 
P.'inchakan frptti she on da* tp ihc Dri- 

sadvali on die ^^lnh, was diviefed into sui en or 

fore'it:^, viiHi PriihM-ban* Kam-ban, Aditl-Uinp Sit-banp 
Phaloki-ban,. V>^>-I>.in, In ihis drcnil or chakr.i of 
Kunakiihetra, we nwx wilh at Seaj,t two distinctively 
Kol namrs of placev. ri>c onr is Kol or Kul l airKi 
Hifidipj'ed inlo Kukaran TIrthS and the nlhcr h Kora 
(meaninnf in Mnndarili now changed into 

K.^niya TirEh CnnriijigE^iiiiS Arch, Rep. Vot. 

XIV, p. 100.3 

In ihe Mahahhximta W.^r to eIio Tro- 
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tril>es and nations ranged on 
-either side.” 

!n the accouni of the ( ireat War in the 
Mahahharata^ ive hear Sanjaya in describ¬ 
ing the arrangement of the Kaurava armv 
niime the .Mundas with she Karu^lias, the 
V'^ikanja^t and the Kentibri^has, as forming 
the left wing commanded by Vrihadvala* 
Agairn we hear the great Aryan warrior 

jan VVar in respect of the lariety oF peoples inkini* 
.i^n hi in ive d(i hwijet the immen^ie ^upriocrity 
nf I fie Kuril k^iheira \Var and I he Mahabharaiiip 
i,ncr I he IlLid Aiid iIil- w;jr It L'clebriiie!^. \^'3 
the subject iiiancr of the tfiad, as Hcrberi 
Spencer [A ntd-biography, V'ct. b p. 
renuirkSp '^nppeaL^ ei^mtiniHiibY Eii brutn] passions ;in.d 
the in.s|inct^ of the rr^fiirds the Maha- 

bharala^ it has been iruty observed bv P™f. Menier 
Williiiins [Kpic PoelrA’ of IndinJ that deep 
relipnus meoiun^ appear^ to unckirlre ;il1 then.-inmit'e. ' 
As hiis been ftirtliLT remarked by l^rof. WillLitnsj 
'^riie diction cil ihe bid tan Kpic is mm-c pobshed, 
reji^ul.ir and Lultfiv-iied^ and the Lingna^je nbo^ether in 
a iitore advanced state ol deveinpinent thnn ihat n( 
Homer.*' I’he superiority td tfie Indian Kpk’over the 
Greek, in respect of descriptiun of scirnery and 
dotnit^fK life and inanners+ has also been very 
rightly p«>inted out b^' Prof^ Monier \Mllinms- And 
iNc ieamed Profcsstir further popnii ou^-“''^ rhe battle 
fields of I he Hamayana mi d tlic Mahabharaia are not 
made buirbarous by ftiiriian crurlticsj and the dciivrip- 
lions of Ayndhya piiid J .ankii imply far greater lusury 
and rrhneiiietit ihan tiuisi: of Spana and 

* SfahabharatHp Dronn Parva^ The com- 

paristm ol the .Mundas to the JJana^'a^ wonhi seem to 
indL-ate that the rcfereiite v^an. to an aborif^inal fiecipk 
of the ruinic of ^l ondas, Tlinl soinr aboriginal tribes 
nctiiRlIy look part in the battle Ilf Ktinik^hetra is «ci ‘ 
dent froiTi inarw p;i^sage*i of the great l^pk. 
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S^ity^ki comparinjT the Mundas to the 
Dniiavas or Demons when be boasts:— 

mm: j “ 

^'1 shall kill these Mund^s even as Jndra 
killed the Danavas*\* And it does not appear 
unreasonable to suppose that the ancestors 
of the present tribe of Mundas are referred 
to in passftges like this. 

It was but natural that the Mundas would 
range themselves on the side of the Kurus 
agamst the army led by Krishna the great 
national foe of the aborigines. For it is 
Krishna who slew the A suras Pit ha and 
Mura and the Rakhasa Oghap who attacked 
Nirmochana and slew numbers of other 
Asuras, who destroyed Putana and Sakiini — 
the daughter of the Dattya Ball, ami who 
caused Jarasandha to be slain.f 

• Mahabhanila,. Bhi^^mA-B^idha Parv^p pj^, ^3, 
See j 1^, 

’I; It IS perhaps ta the great Kumkshctni War in 
which near rebili^'es loughl amongst themselves that 
the fulbwing nneiient Mundari song of a great war 
refens ;— 

jAuen 

Sasanv hatu n.ile sasanghatii I 
Bmiiahor nggar nalc Bimtibor nagar f 
Sasang hatiirvnkn tupumgl.ina ! 

Bjndqbor nagar-renko mapak^na ! 

Mqgaea hagaeaho tupuingtan-il 
Kumaya gercako inapatana f 
Ichab^iuirteko lupoingUiria 1 
Murudba kapitcko mnpatana! 

The village of Sasang, nh !!-H;hc village of Sasang [ 

The town d Bihdabnrp oh !^hc town of Bindabor I 
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Afier ihe memorable defeat of the 
Kaurav’aSp their allies, the Mundas, naturally 
left the country. From here they appear 
to ha%'c proceeded in a north-eabterly 
direcemit through North Panghala or 

The men of do ihelr aTTDWzi shoot f 

And they of Btndibor do their aJtts w\idd [are suiting 

down mtfTi wsih their nxe^ i 
I here brothers iiod cousins at ihclro^tiklnitnien shoot! 
Nephew-s and t-ousin^ lu pit^ces one anotlier hnck ' 

Thick fliy their arrows like kha flowers bright \ 
l .ike murud Howers ^av their baille-a^es strike ! 

I’he word "Sasarg^' in Mnndari niean? Tnmierk'p 
i'tnd "Sa^nghat n* w ould be indpmidl w^tth ' H aid r ' 

a place in which the Mundas dwelt lor a time* 
There iir ii place named ^ Hardi, im the hlajKora River, 

= C Unn i n Lduim Sta £ istical Account, X 11 , page 191], 
another in me Bareilly Diitficl of the RohJlkband 
Division (Aitkinson^s SttS Accoimt, Vd. IV, pnge 76?) 
and the town of Ja-HfiOt 10 Tnrkts to the South-w’esi nt 
Xagodli was also called Hardi in tormerdays. { Vide Cun¬ 
ningham Sit. Aec.XCp. t»). UU'f on, we ha^^e sought 
to identify this Haldinagur with Ullage Hardi in the 
Monghyr Oistrktin Behar, buttheonine may n« impro- 
balily have bcef» home bv some other place nearkuru* 
k-shetra. It la also rtitncs calM Hafdkb;in+ iT^icEnon- 
leit reJerred to in the ^bo%c song between oiatemal 
iincle ( Kumaya) and his nephew^ Oereako) iriay perhaps- 
apptv to Salya, king of Madra who was ihe maternal 
uncle df Nakul and Sahadev^, two of the Pandavas. Ah 
an allv of the Knunivas, Salj^ i-ided with the c nemi^ 
of his nephews. Satyaki, with his -nc -toWW! 
(218711 ckphantip 921B70 cWlolS, (15610 cavalry, 
109350 infantry') Lelonged onginallv to Mathura and 
si Jed wilh the Panda vas. Brind^tan was on the uut- 
hkirts or Mathura. The fiv* Pandava hrathec^ were 
cousins of tJur>'DdhAn and his brothers, and were 
uterine brothers of K.imJi who sided with Uurt^han. 
This grcsjl war between the Pandiiva& and the Kaura- 
vas, as h has been truly observed by lhe auiher of 
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tiKidttr] HahiJkliunil intt> the Kusiila ctpyntrv 

—the Modern Omihr^ 

fn western Hnhilkhand »bout 8 milesi 
nurth of Bijnnurt there is sliH a old 

* Hindu Sujjcriorrty' wik-i the liifnin^^jhphif in the hi*.- 
lory of ApiL-iyiit iRdi.i. '‘'Iliis oioNibnioii^ evcr^l rii-. 
dded the future d andciu fndi.i, ^i?, it cloned the ronj; 
cIxapiL-r qf Ifuidu growth and Hindu greatiic.ss/'^ 

H. B. S-Trefa'i. J findtiSiiperifTTil)%p.>.-\\’e cannotngrtt- 

wpih ihorte RiirofM^un EPrrcnij]disLS and their Indian fot- 
lowers who i^UppOse the events narrated in the Maha- 
tihi^rain to hi^ve taken phicc ta^fore ttiose narraird m 
the RantayimEi. The w‘holc body «f ancient Sapinkrii 
Iheriiiure ;tnd ihe EjadjtiOn& oF the Hindu:!-,— 

not to ?ipeak nf ihi.^ dhTercnec in the !,lyle ot tnmnosi 
tmn nf ihelwn Kpksand ihi^ refcTCfnce in the ^laha- 

bharaln to ilie iiieident% narrated intbc Hairiayan:i,_ 

uxtuliJ ah -iixm ici lead to the opposite cortLlusion. 

• The Bhar^ who lived in iheeaMcvoftlw Clan^^t^iond 

UOiib once more nw-c to power cm the eitiinction of the 
Hindu FCmpire after the (Wat War, The MuritLns 
and other Kul Irihc^ naiirrally p»s&nJ twi to iJh^ nimh 
of the COunEry' ch enpied by ihe Bhar tribe. Could the 
ancestors of die Bnar?t h.'ive belontFi.'ti the 
k'rti n,.. H.r....- "Bhnr'Hpiij^ht iHjt'hapsI 

he rtaijcH 


greai 
■ have been 


Kol race? TluMLante 

Imr^arniKl frtim the ward "HofS'* t'ltc nalitittfl] name 
oftheKols, 'I he iransithm tnirn ihe^'M " sound to 

the siuund h not uiicon^mon^ ihus wt have 

irai front pf . imfrofn etc., and so on. \\^ „my 
stale ihal Mfsi-rv. SherrinKCl Klliot IC'hmnicle&Df (.'n't*.] 
rt.nsLd(<rH ihc Hhfiri. .ind ( lit-rus to b(f idcntlral it! 
r.iw. And the C'licrHt. arc (.ofisddercd to have nriirin. 
ally hoen a branch of the KoU. ^ 

} Tradiiion .iMfilrtti the founckiiiwv oi Jlijnour, 
OOW the chief tomi t)f the FtijncHxi Ui^tricl ill the 
Kohidtkttrd [Jiviskm, to kin,?' Be,,. ,Kc 
.inpetitcr of the Xol.trmn aboripineis. and the flnim of 
Htjoour to identity with the Bijnii^irit qf Mundari 
irjidntoh in preference to Binna Harh. ■ Are not 
nnworthv .)f «in-.td(Tati<)n. There is .% caiitc inr.iirrd 
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town known by the name of L\Jundawar, 
Munjor^ or xMadipur (ihe \lo-ti-pn-lo of 
Hwen t h&ang)t where- numerous small 
mounds and other :;i^ns of antiquity are 
siilJ met with. Thb place appears to have 
obtained it& name of \Jundawar after the 
days of the Ramaytina, for in that Kpic the 
place is called Pralaniba* And it is not 
unlikely that the name .Mundawar was 
applied to it some lime after the battle 
of Kurukshetra when the Muiuias fixed their 
residence here. 

Pfoin North PanchalaH theMundnsappear 
to have entered the ancieoi court try of 
Kosala. It h known^ that after Vrihad- 
bala^, the then King, felt fighting on 

at Budiaun aAfileci Binawshr in [iltfmory i>i kaj:i BL^rh. 
The .ippellaiicii Bria-Bjns h sfitl bcimtf by ^^M^vrriil 
aboriginal irihcs dwellinj^ ifi nr nepir ihe Vindhyas 
in the North rrcivinco'' Aitkmson'’s Stt. 
Acc. \'oL W n, J+J;. I'he Bhils arr int'nlioni'd ljy 
naitiL- .IS onfl irf tlie iritarn siKSCtfidcd from Kfiig Fkri. 

* The da|iC i:}f V rihadfchMdLMth b r^Eimtiimes 
by Kumpean Orientalists as B- t\ He 

ih %iiid lo haw bet’ll h Filed in Ivdlle by AbliirtiftnyLip 
son of Arjun. Arenrdio^' lo octhodoK Hindu opinran 
fViiif '^On tile C‘h^clno^^lt^y Hindus" by 

Sir Wm. in A'^iatk Be^earclies^ EL Scr? also 

^Ailihii\iic N irikh^lian^ hv Pnindit Lekh pp, — 

25) tile b-uile of Kunihs^hetm mole place at ihe 
iimctfiMi of the Tteta and Katf-ysiea*i (the linuE^n 
and Kaitheii ages) [jiootj B. C.] Bui Huropeaii 
tirieiitiillst> appear logo to the other e?(tnefne# J bus, 
Hrori MAcdonnel (History of S^inF^krii Literature, p. 
2S5J say* ‘'the historical genn of ihr‘^cai Kpk is in 
be traced to i\ very earic period, which cannint ^ve»ir 
be later than the icrth century ^ B. t;/" 
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the field of Kuruksherra, his kingdom lay 
prostrate and hts capital Ayodhya lay 
deserted until the litne of Vikraniaditya^ 
in the first century of the Christian Era. 
t he greater pan of the counirv relapsed 
into dense jungle, tnimense forests like 
the Gandhan,'a-ban and the Banaudha 
covered extensive tracts of the ancient 
Kosala country. And In this dark age 
of Hindu history, the aborigines whom 
the first invasion of the Aryans drove into 
the mountainous and jungly regions to the 
south, nnce more reappeared on the scenes 
of their former glory. If we trace the 
history of this dark period from the rradi- 
tiojis of the country and The traces of 
aboriginal supremacy that survive to this 
day in the names of places and in architec¬ 
tural and other ruinsi it will appear that 
wave after wave of aboriginal invasion 
passed over North-Western India^ and that 
ihe Atundas aod Chems were gradually 
pushed forward to the east by the Bhars, 
and the Bhars, in their turn, by the Tharus. 

rhe Modem districts of Basti and 
I lorakhpur appear to have formed the north¬ 
eastern eorner of the andem kingdom of 
Kosala. And in these districts ive find the 

• The Vikramaditya to ^hom the rebuilding of 
Ayodhya is ascribed has been identified by General 
Cnnoiri^li^ni with a powerful prince of the name who 
as wc leam from Bw-en Thisang, reigned at Srnbnsti 
about 78 A. D.. the in^ial year of the Saka Kra nf 
vidr C.unningh.irn^s Arch Rep Val 

Ip.17^ 
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Mundas and their congeners the Cheius 
dwelling for a time. The Mundas still 
preserve the memory of rheir former 
residence in this part of Kosala. For, the 
Laknour of Munda tradition veould appear 
to be identical with Laknaura a village 
some three-quaners of a mile north-east of 
the old site of Hasti. Here and in its 
neighbourhood are to he seciY dieeayed 
mounds and other ancient ruins still 
attributed to the aborigines^ though generally 
to the last comers- the Tharus^* About a 
mile to the north-east of the town of 
Gorakhpur, at a village called lallai^ there 
is an ancient tank knoYvn as Asuran Ka 
Pokharaf which, tradition asserts, was 
excavated in a single night by an Asur Ka 
Raja froriY the south with the assistance nf 
his A^iira followers with a view to xvin the 
hand of Kaoipati, the daughter of Srtpal, 
the Raja of the place. Over 4 nYiles and 
B miles respectively to the north-east of 
Gorakhpur» on the road to Pipraich^ are 
two ancient ruins known as BaitaUgarh and 
Madia KoU which appear to have once 
belonged to the Ko lari an aborigines-^' 

Again, on the present road from Rasti 
to Gorakhpur, there is a place about 2 
miles to the Yvest of Katnya river^i bearing 
the name of Mundera Parao Yvliich would 
seem to suggest a former connection with 

* Aikinsofi'a Stt: Ace; VtA. p. 751, 

t CunnSnyfhain's Arch» Hep. XXI L pp. 

j Aikinsm's Stt. Are., Voi p. 75;. 
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iht Mundas. li was- parhapi^ the rise of 
the Dmll Kaiar Chiefs in what ivt nnw 
know as the tiorakhpur Diiqtrici that made 
I he Kols niDve an further to Hie east. 

In the modem district of Balta, sovuln?asi 
of Gorakhpur, ihert are numerous ruins of 
untiquity attributed to the aboriginal 
chiefs tp| the Cheru tribe who appear to have 
been die predaniinanr tnbe amongst the 
Kals of those days. I he most remarkable 
amatigsi these ruins are shose of l^ikka 
Kott ipear iheSaraju. They consist, we are 
rold^ ** of earthen embankments of CDn^ider- 
iihle i^xtrni fiiced \vith brick-worl ; bui 
hryi>iid ihc trad it ion oi rheir Chcru orij^in 
there is liitk appareolly lo be k-arnl fihout 
them"*. Antjther ancient mound near 
villaj^e Bansidih irt tht Balia District is 
reputed tii have been the site of the ancient 
fortress of a second Cheru Chief, Mahipa 
by name, A similar mound at ^irabasti, 
in pergana Bf-tia, is said to enshrine the 
mcmiiry of a Cheru Chief ^lira by name. At 
Karnaha few miles to the west of Zirabasti, 
there is another mound of the same nature. 
■And these are "a few oF rhe manv places 
where sintilar traditions survive" f The 
ti.imes Chai-Chera and Cherctht, both of 
them places to the west of the Cihagra river 
and uf Chandpur, have been supposed to 
bear relerencc to the ancient occupation of 

■ -Aikiiistin's Stt. Ace. nf ihi- N. W. P — Vtil 
XIII, pi. in, r>. 41 . 

f Alkiitsoii's Sii. A«, ,\ll, p[. III, p, 4!. 
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ihiii pstrt of the country l>y the Chems^^, 
or Chay, a name still preserved in the 
iradition of the Cher us and also of the 
Santals, was* as CarlleyEc auggesis probably 
the denorninatlon of a ruling clan amongsi 
The Kols-t 

Gradually, Imwever* the llhars appear to 

have established their supremacy over the 
entire country north of the Ganges as far as 
the Gandak to the east. And the Mundas 
and other Kolarlan tribes with the Cherus 
at their head appear to have crossed the 
(dandak and passed on to V'iileha or ^filhila. 
the norlhem part of modern Behar. 

About ten miles to the east of the Gandak 
we may perhaps recognise the Nantiangarb of 
Munda tradition in thr ancient -fort of 
Nandangarh which stands half a mile to 
the south-ives[ of the present village 
Lauriya. Here may be seen e\ tensive 
ancieni remains which would seem to 
support thb identification. These remains 
consist qf three rows of earthen harrows or 
conical mounds of earth, some of which 
have been extremely hardeneLh almost 
petrihedt -by agej, 

■ Cen^^n||h:|l■^^5 Archn R^~p^ XX fl. p, ^ 5 . 

t ft iTiay not improbably loihdSoj irJan i kilr) 
of the Munda^ and of the Sfintais. 

X Ciinnfn^liam ealh it Navartdgarb, but the name 
isgk^eii as Xandjiin^^h in the map pnbUshed by ihe 
CalcLitia topojk^iiphical \ir. v'int'ent Ar Smith 

al>iEd idpelb the name as Nandun^^arh. I'fdf V. A. 
Smitli's'furly H3ito^‘ df lndi;i' flsU Kdn.) p. i;5i^ 
(fnnl note) Cl p. ip} [fewt note). 
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'rhe remote aniiqtiity of this place is 
bi^Tne mui by ihe tradiiion which 
ascnht?s the fort of Nandangarli To 
Raja Utlanapada, king of Brabniavaria, 
or the Gangetic Doab^ and son of Maim 
Sivayambhiiba* the first-created of Brahma 
and the progenitor of the human race, from 
vv'hom Raja Vena, the reputed ancestor of 
tIh- Kolariaii aborigines, is said lo have 
been the seventh in Jesceni.* 

About twenty mile^f north-east of 
NHitdangarh and adjacent to village Ram- 
purwa is another and a larger village now 
known as Ptpariya. This place may 
perhaps be identified with the Garb Pi par 
of Munda iradition.f Though situated 
almost on the frontier of Nepal, PiparSya 
is included in the present Champaran 
District. The place is now noted ior one of 
the monoliths bearing an Edict inscription 
of king Asnka. This is called Bhim^s Lat 
bv the Tharufi of the district^ and tradition 
thus explalris this name : Bhima Sena, 
brother of Yudhisthira^ says Tradiiion^ 
carrj'iiig two loadih of earth lo a 
bangby supported across his shoulder, and 
when he reached the spot, the pole broke 

• Cenninghanip VoL XVI, p, no. 
t About 32 miles north of Bet'ia. 
i Cunningk'iru Arrlu. Hep., Vol, XXth p. 

There is also a kric>we rs Plpr^i in the 

Bluigalpur E>inlnci about 13 miles smith of Pratab^ 
ganj.—See ilunlcr's Selllent^nl Arcounl of Brngal, 
VpI. XJX, p. 95. 
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uiTiil the loa^di; of e^rth consequenily fell 
down on the ground on cither side* and 
thus formed the two moundsp while the 
bmken pole i<iuek m ihe ground in the 
midsu and became pefrihed, and rhu^ 
formed [he broken pillar which stands 
midway between the two mounds ft 
may not perhaps be unreasonable to 
fioppose that the moonds were originally 
erected by one of the Kol tribes who 
occupied the country before the Tharus, 
and that King Asoka subsequently Found 
it a suitable monumeni to inscribe his 
edicts upon. For, as a matter of facr, other 
pyramid shaped mounds Itave been dis¬ 
covered in these parts and tradition 
ascribes them to the Kob- 

The Haldinagar of Munda tradition, 
unless it be the name of some place near 
Kurukshetrai may probably be identified iviih 
village Hardi in theMadhepura Sub-di vision 
of the Monghyr District. U was here that 
the now-deiHcd Lurik, a man of the Ahir 
or milkman class who is said to have eSoped 
with one Chanddin, %vife of one Seodhan 
fought with and defeated the local chief 
and reigned in his place for twelve years. 
At last^ Lurik went back to revisit his 
native place—Agori (now RajauliJ in 
Indian—His brother Semru wdio lived at a 
place called Pali, a few miles finrth of Fiaj- 

♦ ViJr JcHimal ot ihe AsiiTic Society h 
V ol. XIr P^ri l„ p. 141 "Behiir nnd 
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^ulki li^di iti tht nieanwhiic^ killed 

bv the Kuls, and all his cat lie and property 
had been ptundered''+ 11 ib probably this 
traditicjn which is reiTiembered by the 
Santals wlm still recouni their h^hts with 
Lourik Sourik. 

‘['hiis in this ancient ViJeha or Mithila| 
country we find the Mund^a^i Located for 
some time- Traces of its former Kol occu¬ 
pation arc still to be mei with in many pans- 
of this ancient province. I bus, at a villaj^e 
called Di]^ha DabaDb* about 33 miles north 
of Chaprat two pyramid-shaped mounds atf 
to this day pointed out as the work of me 
Cheru-Chai, ihai is, of the aboriginal 
Cherus—once thu dominant tribe amongst 
ihe Kols who then occupied this pari of the 
country 4 Again, at a vil lage called Cheran, 
7 miles to the south-east of the town of 
Chaprap there are mnunds of ruins of a wrv 
ancient ciiy^ Tradition ascribes the found- 
atinn of Chcrun to the Cherus^ or as the 
common people say Cheru-Chai.$ On the 
north bank of the Ganges^ nearly opposite 
to the north of the Rarmanasha, there are 
the remains of a very ancient fort called 
Ambikot which, iradi lion saySp once belonged 
to Cheruka Raj, though ariginally Founded 

* Cunniiijs;hafn'fi An:b. Hep. VUlp p. 

t I he nncktiu kinfjUcKm uf \'i(lcKji was bo ei netted un 
lhr north the Himalajrsis^ on the souih by the 
Cijin^ds^r tht east by the ri^'er KaiUiiki or Ka^st, ^ind 
im the wcsi by the ri% er Gandaki or (randak, 

t CuTinmjjhatn'i Arch. Rep., VoL XXI h PP- 71 '? 4 ^ 

I CunniiieliamX Artli. Ncp.,XXII,i)p. 75. 
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by Ambariksha Rtshi. At Ka&turia i6 mites 
to tht east of XEotibari there is a large 
mound of brick ruins which* according to 
tradiriun, was once the pabce oE a Cheru 
Raja. **To the west of the mound there is 
a gigantic Pakur tree (ficcs glome rata) 
under \vhich is seated a female figure^ 
which the people km*w as Durgabati Rani 
but which apiiears to be the Goddess Durga^ 
as she holds the usual bow and arrom.”* 
According to tradition^ Durgabati tiani was 
the wife of one of the Chefii Rajas. One 
day, w'hile seated under the Pakur tree, a 
Banjara robber attempted to take off her 
bracelets and other ornaments^ But on her 
supplication to the Dclty+ she was forth- 
lylth turned Into stone with all her oma- 
nients. 

At Sahhegarh, i8 miks north-west of 
Mozufferpur,t there Is a ruined fort about 
the middle of wdiich there is a high mound 
vvbich is locally reputed to have been the 
ancient residence of a Cheru Raja of the 
name of Sahe fJeo.'J 

At Jouri Oih fthe burnt mound) about 
12 miks from Hajipur, and 23 miles From 
Mozufferpur, there is an ancient mound. 


• Cynninghani’s Arth. XV kpp, 36-27. 

+ Mr, John Coekhum found wnitJ nim itripkinenis 
at Mozulkrpur i?ear the Mione-dsm over the C htifickr- 
parli:i river,—Aifrialic Soticly's Journal, rnlcetJLi, 
LXIIb Piirt IIL 

J V^jWf CuFininffliain's Arch, Vd. XV^Ip pp. 
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And ihe tradiiion goes that it was the site 
of a fort and a town of the Cheru Raj 
which was bunu down by ihe family of 
the lasT Raja of the fort when they w'congly 
apprehended that the Raja had been killed 
in battle with "'an enemy frani the west'"** 

The Mandar Pahar of Munda tradition 
is tn all probability none other than the 
fan^otis Mandara-glri of Sanskrit Uteraiuret 
the Mona Mallus or Maleua of Greek 
geographers. It is situated wnthin the 
Banka Sub-Division of Bhagalpur and is 
reputed lo have served as the chuming-rod 
with which the gods churned the ocean 
for ntMri^ti (divine ichor) with The help of 
the Asuras. Extensive ruins scattered about 
the foot of the hlfis for over 2 miles> are 
still locally airibuied to the Kol Rajas of 
old. Half way up the hill there is a colossal 
figure in a sitting puiiture measuring 51 
feet 8 inches, in height. In Df. Buchanan’s 
time (tSio A.D.} the image w^as called 
\fadfiiikaitabh and attributed to the Kols 
of ancient times.f *"liut by a versatility of 
the Hindu Religion'^\ says Captain 
Sherwelli ^'it is in 1851 ^ called Bhima Sena^ 
although, still attributed to the Kol 
Kajas "4 the hill is a 

* Vittf CunninghamArch. Hep,, VoU XVI, Part 
II, pp. £4—86. 

f Dr, Bticharifln's ''Bhgjgalpur'\ 6 r. Htre Ihc 
Asura MadhukatUva h luid to been subdued 

by V^ishnu, 

X QipLain W. S. ShenA'cirs “A short nutke of an 
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large bullJing of stonts which is attributed 
lo Kaja Kola iir Chokt^ who h said to have 
flourished 2j centuries agOi* 

'The Chai Champa of Santa! tradition 
is probably identical iviih Champa or 
Champapuri, near Bhagalpur.f o*^ce the 
capital of the ancient Anga kiiigdotn of 
Lomapada of the Ramayana and of Kama 
of the Mahabaraia. Chai. as we have seen, 
is a term frequently suffixed lo the names 
of places occupied by the CherU'Kol tribes^. 

andent cclossa] figure caned in gonhlc or ihe Mandar 
HilE in the Disilr^ct &f Bhagalpur'", Jciumal <ft the 
Asiatic &Dciete of Bengal, Vol. XX^ p. 272^ 

• [n Bk. V'b Cantd 3 ^ 6 , of the Ramayana, Rivann 
ti described ais ^surveying die Vajiar-army enc-imped 
in L^nka and his old nttnuter Sarana described some 
of the chiefs among them f Dass' Ancient Geography 
of India, p. 51). Among these ch^s, me read ol 
'‘Praniatha and his l-fari tribes (wbn) dwell on the 
Mandar HilLs south of the Ganges.*' Dass' Anc. 
Oeog.. p. 52. These Hari tribes may perhaps refer to 
iHe Siniafi Mundan Ho and other Kotarian tribes 
IVho call theuiseUes to this day the '^Horo*' tribes. 
And thus slicev"tdcncc of the Ramayana ro^v perhaps 
be adduced m support the tradition of the Mundasas 
to their former residence on iind about the ^fandar 
Hi lb Though they did not perhaps dwell there at the 
lime of Katn Chandm, we may take it that ■=“l'''^*' 
the lime when ihi* passage was neiually comp<j^ed or 
At scinie period before that of which the memory 
aurvived. the Muridas and oth^r allied tribes hod 
iheir residence in these parts. 

^ 'The name of Coigong or KoHolgram, 'nllagc 
east of Bhiivalpur, perJ^ps points to a former scltie- 
ment of the KoU. h was on a hill abaui a mile from 
Colgong that, it i» said, the Pauranic Rishi Durbasa 
had hU ivermitage. 
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Agaifi, the Khatragarh of vSansal tradifior> 
may perhaps he identihed with Kheri-^garh 
or the Fort on the Hill a[ Kherhl, to 
south-west of Bhagalpur. N^umemus ancient 
remains are to be found biith on the hih 
and in the villa|{c below. The principal 
object of interest is the fort oo the hill. 
"’This h an irregular enclosure of rough 
large blocks of stones laid on each olher 
without cement^ occupying the ti^holc of 
the tolerably level lop of the eastmost hUT^* 
Numerous low mounds exist at the foot 
of the hill, and also numerous others further 
West. 

In ancient Buddhistic times, the political 
Ixiundarles of Champa including Modagiri or 
Monghyr^ Kankjol or Rajmahal, appear to 
have extended from Lakhiterat in RajmahaT 
on the Ganges, and from the Parasnaih Mill 
along the D.imuda river to Kalna on ike 
BhagiraThh* The vocabulary of the Mun- 

* Cliainpa was also the old name of HK^'alpur ^nd 
it'i political boundaries ^'niay be staled as L^xtendin^ 
rmm l^khitcnii to Rajmarial on the Ganges^ nnd 
Troiri the Para^nath Hill alo 4 i^ ihc DaniuiLkf River m 
Kiilna on the Bha^iralhi^'. Cvtidin^hjifn's ^\\nL’cenl 
Gec^r.ipliy ef Indi.i'', p. 47^. Coioriel bnlioti 
(fvilinalopv of Bengal, piige 211) idciuifies Kliairagiirh 
anil Chai Champa of Satiiat tradiEion with places rn 
the I'tazaribagh Di^Erici, Bui ii ■bcejo'^ mure probable 
that ihEtHc n.-inifci wcjw given by the S^miaU tu places 

in the f-fazanbagh District after the names of thE?irFoi-rner 

honied ill the north and west^ fAt p. however 
Colonel Dalion upeahing of the Girhors, sayn that 
ac^rdine- to tradition they came to Ha^aritjagh 
Pi^ldct norn KhaEnigarh [in the Kaimiir hilli;}. 


TRADBTIOXAL lOl 

<Jas would seem to confirm the ^-tipposirion 
we have made zis- lo their havini; at one time 
resided in these partii. Fcif+ it must have 
been during iheir residence here that the 
Mundas (ncnrp<»rated in their vocabuLirx^ 
that hir^e number of wortls, whose sirlkin^ 
siiinlnrity to NfaiThilt as well as to Bengali 
words would* at first sijijhT* appear quite 
siirprislnjj.* 

• ‘C41U1 the 'giPpinis' vfiili whom Krislm-i b said u* 
kivebcen on inilmaSe term> henralTv called 

'gupiniii" In tht Miindari bngii^gc: t Atiicitkg S^tvtkrit 
wiifds nfitLirali^d in Miind^iri niiiv be meriEinnL^ ;;— 
iree ; nil, ivulturcji {e-irly) 

for fnr thn^iid, |Q weigh* TTMt^, 

for liti, HTffilfl! Before 

^hc Aryans came liUu fiidtrjp iHe Millldai^ and 
other Knl tnlicrt do udi /ippenr 10 haw betti riiltii'aiiirs4 
If they knew ^igrkrnlmrc, it muni have been only a v^ry 
mdiinVnl.'iry form of lU t'or, ihcitword^ rctaiing to 
agriculhirc' appear to hnvc been mainly bevrrowed 

frnm Sanskrit j E.g., (^ruaJL lo plough 

i:S;ins, {Srintali n sH’kte {snnw, 

—^ ^SjiTUafi fqit), ilraw (Sans. ^ir). — 
{Saiitali coiitm pbni(Saiiv-friaTnn)—I ot, 

to plant <Snns+ 'f he faefi that the Mundas 

ILSC these iiml ^imrb^ words ^such Os irfAard, to 
SOW rice m luw inoist Liiiid prmioualy ploughed and 
hr^rrowed^ ^S^iiitiili tff/trti; in comnion with a few 
cither Kolaraan tribes who stpariiled from ths 
Muridas before the laitc^f came In Chnt^inagpur, 
wnolil goto show that ihe Miindisleamithe eulilvniion 
flf piiddy -md mhei grains bvft*re their ctnry into 
Chotanagpur. 
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Thus^ or for 'where', thr 

vocative ^ for an cSder brother* 
for the beak of a bird, ifii For a book, ¥^TT 
for a canoe or boat^ for country, 

for a clod of earth, ^ for dust, for drop, 
for defeat, ^mrifTT for obeying* 
for a flock of catticp for fog, w*T 

(genuine Mundafi for good^ for 

plantain, for strange, wonderful^ 

mn for the stork, for the bark of a tree, 

ftfit for poison^ ^ younger sister, ^ 

For a v'ounger brother, for a conveyance 
( Bengali* for beloved, ff for 

pain, or sorrow, for then, for *ti.> 

bear', ftrfini^n fnr dew, tm for tvorship, ^ 

for happiness, for right for 

*io buy' and For 'to sclT, and 

numerous other words. 

According to Chern tradition, some 
enemies From the west expelled them from 
Mithila.* 

* According to the Ernditicm amung tht ChercKr 
they ence Lived le the Himalayan Lrart called 
Moreng whence they went to Kumnnn and thelsCC 
proceeded jwtithwards and nt. lengih wient to |lbi>tpijr+ 
wliere they rtflgned for seven generalions.—l)u 
Gaxettec-r of Palimau (1907), p, I q. 

And, lis we Icnni from Sir WiMiam Hunter, It is 
probpible that I he Tkn:ij.iti pfovliicc of MithlLa Included 
the whole of the country- c^llird Mnrenjj"—Hunter's 
Stathtlcal Account, Vnl. XlV, p, toij. 
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From MilhiU, tha Mundiis, Cherus and 
other Kol tribes appear to have 
towards the south-east and entered Magadha 
orSouth-Uehar. Herewcmayretognisethc 

Paligarh of Munda tradition village 
Pali, II miles to the north-west of Ciya. Of 
Pali-garh, General Cutiningham writes 
“There are several mounds of ruins covered 
with broken bricks and stone figur^ and 
fragments of arch iu-c Sure. The largest 
mound w’hich is called 'Gharh or ihe , 
is most probably the remains of a castle. 
Not far from Paligarh there still exist other 
ruins which tradition ascribes 10 the Kols. 
[n the large village of Conebt ifl iro^ 

Gy a, two ancient mounds am traditionally 
ascribed to the Kol Rajas of ancient times-t 
South of Conch there is a large village 
named Kabur with cKiensive mounds all 
around it and a large ancient mud fort 
adjoining the village, I'he peopk of the 
place attribute this fort to the Kol Rajas of 

old 4 

The ancient village Chirkawan in the 
Gva District which has a similar mud fort 
adjoining it and the village Cheon fpronoun- 
ced Cheoa)not far off, appear to have derived 
their names from the Chai clan to whom we 

* Cunninifhiifn's Arch, Kep, bp-Sl- 

t Cunningham’s Arch. Itip. Vel. p^l. 

i Roueh rolijs nil some of the Aniiqutli« 'n .the 
C}.^, by Fep,« W ... ye As«nc 

Sociciy's Journal, CalmiUa, Vol. XXX\, Han 1. 
page +(> at p, 53 . 
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have already referred. And the same arl^in 
may perhaps be attrihuted to Chain^ some 
distanr^e to the south-west of Cheon** Here 
a number of large mounds with no figures 
or inseriptions on them^ cover a iafge 
acreage. The ancitrtt village of Deoktlli 
at the foot of a cluster of hilli^ about a mile 
to the south of Cheon^ would seem to pre¬ 
serve the memory' of one of the KLIis or Clans 
into svhich the Munda tribe was divided^ 
About J 4 miles east of Gnya and about a 
mile to the souih-easi of Punawa^ are two 
small isolated ranges of low hills, the valley 
between which still bears the name of KoI 
and the place itself Hasra.f '*lt appears'^ 
says Mr+ Beglar^ ^‘ihat there was once a 
village named Hasra here, though now none 
exists. The entire space between the hills 
is thickly studded with rirmains'^^ We may 
a bo mention the rude stone circles near the 
foot of the Pret-sibi at Budh-Gya, which 
local traihtioD attributes lo the Kols, 

Scattered all along the boundary' line 
between Behar and Choianagpur^ may be 
seen the chatacteristic mounds or sepulchral 
Stones which testify to the hirmer occupa¬ 
tion of the Country by the .Mundas and 
iheir congeners. As we learn from a note 

* Ldinphire the iraaTic of l.'riiiinpLir irii the District of 
Ranchi. 

1 The naent.^ Hnsra IS pruhably ol Munda 45r Kn3 
onifin, as it appears to have bem Ueri^'ed from M iindan 
^‘hasa'', carllih with the j^enelive sign "ra*' lufKxticL 

f CunnEiigham's Arch. Re|n Vril, pp^ 123-124. 
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by Mn I - F* Pcppe m ih^ Ai^iatii: Soclcty*s 
Journal (Biingal Branch}^ part J, p. 1 19* 
‘Mn the vvilJer parts of Behar^ in Parganas 
Japla, Hjilanija^ Sirris^ Kuiumba and also 
in Sher^jhaiit ihcy trnonumcntal stones) are 
often to he met with, ami iheir being 
found scattered over the couniry leaves 
little doubt of their Kolarian ortgin, 
wliich local tradition assigns them/ 

The Hijgarh of Mun'tlia tradition would 
appear to be identical with l?ajgir® or 
Rajgriha^ a former capita! of ^?agadha« 
Mention is made in the Mahabhataia of this 
place under the name nf Girivraja the 
ancient capital of Jarasandba- In Fa Ilians 
language, around this Lity '^Five hills form 
a girdle like the walls of a town'\ And 
this Avould be just the sort of place that the 
Mundas, with their characteristic exclusive- 
ne&s, would choose for their residence. W hen 
Fa Hian visited India at the close of the 
fourth ccnmryt he found Hajgir a deserted 
city. The memoly'of the Kolarian aborigines 
is perhaps preserved m ibe name of the 
Asura Cave or 'palace of the Asiirs\ 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang as situaied in 
Yasiivana, ai^d also in the cave behind 
Jarsandha's liaithak known as the Ibppal 
Cave, w'hicfi too is altributed to the Asurs. 

By degrees, the Chefos appear to have 
moved eastwards to Karo.'tha-desa where 
they established themselves as rulers of the 
counirx' amJ gradually became Hindutzed. 

■ Such infiiances nt rneialhifr^ls ari.^ tiol uncnniniciii., 


THE 
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In tKis Kargsha-clL'^ap the modern Shahabad 
District^ traces of Chcru occupation are 
present to this day. Almost alt ancierit 
building in the District are attributed lo 
the Cherosp and to thb day a number ol 
Cheros may be found living in the hills to 
the south. 

The Hinduized Chero Chiefs, with the 
zeal of proselyleSj erected many temples in 
the country** And as they bei^an to iorm 
marital connecttoufi with high-caste Hindus 
they gradually cut themselves off from their 
congeners, the Mundas and other Kol lrjbes+ 
who retained their impure habits and their 
primitive spiritMvorship.f The superior 

* The nicisi SaiEOLJs uJ these sire three shrines atin- 
bused LD she Client Raja Phiil Chafid cr Pu^hpa 
CN^mdra who is snad ip have lived diDrib' tuff ore 
Viferahiadiiya. These ^rt Dep Chandi at Barnarak* 
Dvfj Munra ai Mu^a, and Dca Barsad at Mnr- 
kandrir^—Cunninghnni's Arch^ V'ol. XV L 

pp. Si (14- Six fisiles lo the north pf Deo Mar^ 
in a kirj^e 1 illa^e called Karatli, there k a hi^h 
brick moLincI sunaPurLt^ with a ting^am whkih is 
known as jageswarp Hie large hnt 1.1 nk near it it; 
known os Chorwani Kara^a after the name of the 
Cheru Raja who had h excav.iCed—FfVitf Cunningham's 
Achp I’lep., X VI. p. 61* 

f Wilford 5uppo«:d tliat they aciicpicd the reli- 
gioM of Buddha hut wa:fE subsequently converted 
It? Hinduiirn; and on the failure of the direct line 
^raEn JarasandhUp their prince mighl hai-e succeeded 
to ihc sovereignty Pl the Gangetic Prov inces, This 
prince, Major Witford might be ideniieal 

with Sanaka from whom Aj-ika or Awka was the 4lh 
in »uccesskon* The last known incumbent of the Chero 
Raj appear* to luive been a prince of Ihc name ol Kudi 
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preiciisions of their coiisios, the Chcros* 
naturally incensed rbe haughty Mundas 
who could ill brook to remaifi in the 
country any longer ^ and I hey appear to 
have marched up the Sone till they came 
in sight of Hohtcisgarhi which has more than 
once proved an eve reread V asylum to 1 rouble 
ed races, iribes and families.* 

The name of Rohtasgarh conjures up a 
thousand memories in the mind of the 
student of Indian Hisioii^. It has been front 
the earliest times the successive refuge of 
many a ruling tribe and many an exalted 
family in the dayjs of their reverses. It was. 
here that Rohitaswai son of king Hatish- 


Chandra, who. attordinit to an inscripnan dblaiTietl tit 
the begin nm^f of the tut ccnlofj, reiRiied about the 

year 5O1 A. D. 

* The somn othuf Kol tribes appear to 

have leFt behind ihcm some imd it tons of their former 
ota:upaiion of ihe valley csf the Sone. It rs the prmti- 
tu-e lonjists of Bujfar ( 8 ynghrsiisar*i), Atra {AnininagHry 
and Sasffram fSahansaramn) that harbour^ the monh^ 
trosiff Bakasam. the man-caling H men bn ^ ^0 ihe 
terrible Sah.asm-bahu. It is to the Daiiya Chief cele¬ 
brated in the Puranas as Muncbi, tftffiem] o the In^ 
of ihe t^G L>ailya Princefi Shambhu and Niihairohiip 
ihai the temple -md hill of Miindcswan in 
Shahabad cw'e their names. And ihis Mntida had a 
bralhcr of the name of Chanda, who is repuEeo to 

have ruled in Chainpun formedy know n as 

pur after the name erf Its Daitya founder* ^ntam 
the cni5i of Mythology'\ ii ha* been observed, 
^^the storv of the battle nf Parbatt as the prolecior 
of ihc A rvTin invader, wit h the Oaiivas or the pnmeva 
princes of India, app&ir^ to haii-c a fGiindiUipn in tact . 
/lie ihe Cakiitta Review. Vnl. f-XlX^ p, ,^0- 
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chandra^ fiyinjJ from the sacrificial knife of 
his father^ sheltered himself; this was rhe 
sanefuary lo which the descendants of the 
last Hindu Kmperor of India finally bernok 
themselves; this was the celebrated fort 
that afforded a safe asylum to the family of 
Prince Khuram (afterwards, Emperor Shah 
Jahan) when he reheSled against his faiher 
Jahangir; this was the sanctuan^ which, 
after iftc famouf^ fiatde of Ciherria, sheltered 
the family of Mir Kasim, the deposed 
Nawab of Benital^* and lastly, it was here 
that only aboul half a century^ siRo, a consi¬ 
derable nunther of Sepoy mntineers sought 
refuj^e from theaveoiiing w^rath of the British 
Lion, Af^ainsr this bold rock-foriress suc¬ 
cessive waves of conquest and mijrf^tlon 
have rolled froni the north from l>eFore tine 
dawn of hlsiory. And tribe after iribCp 
dynasty after dynasty* leader after leader^ 
have appeared on this fortress-plateau and 
disappeared after a while like so many 
bubbles on the surface of the sea. But 
there, to this day, stands unchangled the 
stately rrick-fortress uf Pohtasgarh^ as 
it has stood for ages the silent witness of 

♦ It was, iKfi thii 2m\ of i?63p ihm Kasim Ali^ 

the CK-Naw::ibur wijfl dcFeiiteil pn the plijns a\ 

^harLoh, lib funnily !ihcllcrcd thems<;lvts m Kr/tii^arh 
liH the bfiitFi: in 1765^ ahar which Ritj.ih 

Shiih Mult the Clovenvor of Koln.'uj^rh, ddivered xhv. 
fartress tcp Uit Brili.^ 3 h Ihe average hti>fht uf KnhLas 
b I kOcxj feel, iind its area about 26 m^ikitc mileit. Here 
Ra|a Man Sinjih. iht ^ in rm d Bengal gad behrir 
under [he Eiriperor Akbar, built hi,«i favourite palat:^. 
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thttr successes and reveftsiiST the dumb confi¬ 
dant of their hopes and fear^T^serenely 
looking up to the blue sky above and over- 
looking the Kaimur plateau at its loot^ 
And one may fancy ihis *Qiieen-iorircss of 
the Vindhyas" vvkh her myriad memories 
dating back tn a period anterior to the 
dawn of history, repeating to herself the 
words of the poet t —^ 

Race ^ter rnan after man 

Have drgtam'd that tny secret was theirs, 

Have thought that I livid but for thenh 
'Hint they were my glon' aecl joy. 

They aredust^ they nru eh.mg^^ tht-y nre gonej 
—1 remnin. 

t his famous Rohiasgarh is withimt doubt 
the Ruida-sgarh of Mumla tradilionn How 
long the \fundas diiveit here, it is impossible 
now to deictmine ; but tivcn this strung 
fortress failed to afford a lasting refuge to 
the tribe. The tradition of the iVluT^das as 
well as of their companions and kinsmen 
the Snntals^peak of a struggle with another 
aboriginal tribe - the Kharvvans - before they 
left Rohtasgarh and retreated to the wilder 
recesses of the Vindhyas. Munda as well 
Santa! traditions speak of a Kharwar 
chief named Madho Das and his followers 
as having surprised them at dead of night 
and driven them into the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of the Binji hills as the Vindhyas arc 
called by these tribes. "The reason for this 
attack, it is asserted, was the refusal by ihe 
Mundas (or by the Santals. according to 
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Santa! tradition)^ m bestow the Kand of 
one of iheir giHi on the son of Madho Das 
Kharwan The tradilions of ihe Khanvars 
afford corroboratinn to thi^ tradition of (he 
Mundas and the Santals. The Kharwar&t 
too^ assert that whi!c mii^ratin^ southwards 
from Kliayra-garh, they came ihe 

Kolsi the Cheros and Agorias or Asurs 
bcin^^ spccifitafly nientioiied by nameT' — 
and occupied the hei^^hts of the Kaimur 

range*t 

Some of the Kul tribes such us the Korwas^ 
the AsurStthe Ihrjias and the SCisanrs, appear 
to have followed the course of the KoelJ 
tin they reached the present Districts of 
Palamau§ and Ranchi. And even to this 
day these tribes occupy the south-eastern 
parts of the district of Palamau and 
the wcsiem parts of the Ranchi Dis^ 
tricu I hc Mundas and the Santals crossed 
the Sone and marched on in a south-easterly 
direction along the borderland that separa- 

* It Is n^i unlike!) I hat up till this perlixtp thu 
Eind Mundas formed odo tribe, 
f VtJ^ an anitle on the Primitive Race* of Shaha- 
bad, Calcutia Review, Vol. I*XK, pp. 349 at p, 356- 
I "l iic Koet Its rise in the Centm plateau of 
ilie Ranchi Dij^ricl, -md passinj^ through the District 
of Pal'imnUfe jviu* the Sonc not far frum RohUsu 

% The lyimc d^alainau' seeius 10 have been derived 
from the Kolpirian word Tahal' meaning toothy in 
reference 10 thif rocks in ihe bed of the Auranga 
river which look like so many jugged teeth when 
nverts in flood. Vidf Dtsli. Gajcetteer erf Palum.-iu^ 
pp. l-s. 
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tes the present District of Hazaribagh from 
the Districts of Palamau and Ranchi. Not 
far from this border (and is village Qme- 
danda which Munda tradition names as the 
first settlement of the iVIundas in *Nagpur^— 
as they name the Ranchi District. 

Noyy" at length the Santals and the Mun- 
das parted company. The Santals left 
Nagpur (ChoianagpurK crossed the Damo- 
dar and settled down in Sikharbhum ^the 
modem district of Hazaribaghh and later 
orij followed the course ot the Damodar 
and passed on to .Manbhtim and to the 
Santal Parganas.* ITeir kinsmen^ the 
Bhiiiyas^ appear to have preceded them 
along the i^ame route and then down the 
course of the Cossai river into what are noYv 
the Manbhum and the Singbhum Districts. 
The Mundas preferred in stay on in the 
forest-coY'ered regions of what is now the 
Ranchi District,— 

W'hcre they saw before them rudely 

Crag aver crag and fell o'er fell. 

• According tp Samal tradiiion, the Saiiiah migrau 
(fd Irom Hihiri Pipri to Sasnrtgbcra^ I hence to 

Khojkaman^thcncecast ward through Sinjuu>5and Bahi* 

pass to Ante, an thence lo Kli^ndc. Froni KFionde 
taking a north-easterly direcMOri they etiiered Chwe, 
and loming smith-eastward and passing the Chae 
and Champa passes^ they arnvKi at Champa with 
the scsi'cn rivem- Thence passing through many 
places, they came Id pur and Lnence removed m 
^ikhar, .ind finally la the Sanlal Parganas. ! Rev. 

V’. Skrefrund's "Grammar nfthc Santall 
l.angLiagc^*, pp. v-vi. Thecoinddence of the greater 
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[n this rteiv home? of The Munda-S their 
kinsfnen, fhe Asurs^ appear to have already 
preceded thetn and worked some of the 
iron^res which abomided in the countrv. 
The Myndari legend i>f Lurkum Harani and 
Lutkum Buria to which we have already 
referred^ appearii to preserve the Tradition 
of u struggle hetween the 

\!undas and the iton-smelting tribe ol Asyrs 
in which the latter were worsted* And the 
Asun> appear to have retreated to the 
remote western parts of the present OiEitrici 
oE Ranchi and beft the XJundas undiEpgted 
masters of the enure country^ Here the 
Mundas found a land of primeval forests 
aboLinding in hve game and edible roots 
and fruits. Here alt around them the 
scenerj^ was picturesque and^ in places, 
magnificent, and the climate delightful. 
The valleys afforded lands suitable for 
cultivation and the forests afforded extens¬ 
ive pasturage for their cattle. No enemies 
would any limger tiog iheir steps in these 
foresi-cUid highlands, no intruders would 
penetrate into these hilly fastnesses and 
forests to wrest their new-found home from 
them* Now ai length they could count 
upon a fong abiding truce to their intermin¬ 
able wanderings and an immunity from 
thuhc ever-recurring hoEtilitieS lo which 
they had so long been subjected* 

And wc may picture to ourselves the 

pKinion cif this tradilicKn v^hh ihit of the Miioda^ is 
Eitriking and can admit uf bsul one expEanatino. 
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Muodus rejoicing at the ibought of having 
at length discovered *— 

Some bpLindle&s eonti^ity of shadle 
Where rumour of oppress ion iind deccitp 
Of uusLiceihsslLjl or successful war, 

Might neier reach them mure. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
MUNDAS, 

ffrwti the 6 th Ceniiiry B. fo the x 6 th 
Century.} 

M.iri with man in tonununim mixinir 
Taming iht wild onw when* he went, 

Into the peace dF ihe homc.siead fixing 
Ijiwless btiiidni and shifting teni, 

Se/ntter fLyttott*! trttuflttHtinj. 

We have seen hgw the remote ancesstors 
oi the Mundas finally $eclu«icd themscivejif 
in the valleys and jungles of Chotanagpur. 
Here, at length, their age-long wanderings 
were followed by a long era of peace. 
Here, in the primeval forests of ‘Jharkhand’ 
or the ‘forest country' as it appearr^ to have 
been once called,—here, the first MunJa 
immigrants made clearances in the jungles 
and established their primitive Kol villages, 
just as we see their latier-day descendant! 
doing even in our own rlmes'in the south- 
easieim parts of the Ranchi District. And, 
in this way, in the heart of the deep dense 
forests where hitherto the rays of the sun 
had hardly penetrated, smiling tillages 
grew up. and went on steadily multiplying. 
Thus, by degrees the Mundas spread over 
the entire north-western parts of what forms 
the present district of Ranchi, 

All through the long centuries of Hindu 
Rule in India, the Jharkhand Mundas 
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"Appear to have remained unmolei^tcd iii 
their isolated mountain fastnesses. Walled 
off from the outside world by chains of 
wooded hills, they ion/^ remained in occu¬ 
pation of the north-western parts of what 
is now the Ranchi Districtn The long 
irnmunity from hostile disturbances which 
the Mundas now enjoyed enabled them to 
build up those stjicial and administrative 
organisations which may still be seen in 
more or Ic.^s mutilated forrns in the southern 
and eastern Parganas of the Ranchi District. 

The idea of private property, as we have 
i^een tn the last chapter, had alreadv been 
developed amorigst the Mundas/ Thetr 
cherished idea of o%vncrship of land, hgw- 
cveTii was the archaic one of joint ownership 
by the family or by a group of agnatic 
families. The country^ they now entered 
was practically rc$ nutlius^ and the Munclas 
occupied it and meant to keep it always 
for themselves. Each family made in the 
virgin forests its own clearances which came 
to be called the Ilaiu, later on kno\vn as 
the Khunrkatti-hatu, or the village of 
the family of the original settlers. The 
boundaries of the village were laid 
down by the Pater famllias^ And even to 
this da\\ the Mundas regard as sacred and 
inviolable these boundary-lines over which 
the boundary'-gods (Stman-bongako) keep 
a vigilant wateb.'^ The method by whkh 

• rt'cenl dfiiLurbancc of these 
by the ftittifijoi the Stiri ey and Settk-meEiT were vi?rv 
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these hoiindarierv were laid down by the old’ 
Munja patriarehi was a very simple one. 
Huge banhres were lit up at four corners 
of a aelected tract aniJ straight lines drawn 
across the tract from one point to the next, 
connecting the four honhres. "Hiese lines 
formed the boundary-lines f>F the new 
village. And withm the limits of the 
village thus demarcated, all the land, 
cultivable as well as vvasTe, aH the hills, 
jungles, and streams,—every thing above 
ground and under-ground, became the 
common property of the village"iamil>\ 
One or more bits of jungles were specifically 
reserved for the village-gods {haia bmgiMko) 
and called the Samas^*. When the fj^ons of 

£li:^^1^tefnl la the L\luildri?, hill pnulcnlialeoisjndtirrilion^ 
made ihem hubmii la the inedtrblc. In ihe Kadlela 
finical the Ban|i^L!i lol Cfinfur^t^iin^it (the Four Lioun- 
cLitieH] are vmi'shipned along with the iipirfbf4;]f (larhuft 
yhitrka^t, Khutiti Firh, 

• FfQTn the village jungb'^, every member iyl 
the Khunikntii group has the right to cut rind 
t.'^ke wood for domt'^ilii: and agricLiltiaral uiJrpci^:'^ 
aciCnrditig to his neeessiiies. The Parja Horohq alone 
^i\x in sortie cases to ask ihc |hrrmi!LStdn Khunt- 
katlidars ^or the purpose^ aElhough eeen they VT?re nut 
m|ijired so do aoin enriy tiirun. In course of iime, when 
the KhunikHtti family increased in numberji and the 
collage-jungles shrank into ^malFer dimen?aanSi niles 
grew up fn some yilFnges as to ihe inDtli^ and lime o^ a 
general fellltig of timber and bpping qff ol brunehc:^. 
Gencrally+ it is in tfiC moruh of Chait or Baiiij^k 
(March to M.iy I b«roTe the rains set in^ that in many 
villager the Miinda and Pahan on a clay appointed 
beforehand lead the viHagers imp ibe village^jungles 
and the nccessiaiy fuel and timlH^r For the ycti-r u cut 
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the Pater famitias came of age* they married 
girls of other Villages t and on the father's 
death, the married ^ons oiicn separated 
from one another and built separate houses 
for themselves in the same Ilaiu. And in 
this way. the original village-family would 
branch off into a number of separate fami¬ 
lies belonging to tne same A"r 7 t or sept- On 
the death of the founder of rhe village, his 
eldest son would come to be the patriarchal 
head of the diffcreni branches of the family- 
The whole village acknowledged his chief- 
ship in matters temporal as tvell as spirhual, 
for in those early days the functions of the 
Munda or secular head of the village and of 
ihe Pahan or the ecclesiastical head do 
not appear t<i have been separated- In 

^do^'iT by ihe villagers from a sped bed pcirt of the jungle, 
le^iving the cuT^tjr pznri or piirts to be sinilldirly ticall 
w\ih by roEatioii in iucccsssive years* And thy wood 
ihtis cut down is ihirn taken home by the villagers 
at'fording to their resp^tdive nt-eds. By ihi^: prudetil 
procedure^ the village jungles can never be devosiaied. 
Bv the lime the loinl division of I he jungle is approach¬ 
ed. ihe portion finii aiUicked again develops into o 
HUkUible jungle, ihe new Hhuots having in the 'riean* 
while devL'Iopefl into trees suitable for [he ajtc* Fo 
this dav. ihe Muiid.is follow this procedure, especially 
fn the' Bhurnhiiri Pallis where the jun^le^t are more 
scanty ihnn in ihr Khunikiiittl PattU, This eusioin of 

r erlodical wood-cu[tiiig ii also in vogue in mosi 
'rnoti Villages in the Rniichi liistricl, and 
prob-iblv Inlnxiueed by the Uraon-s. os the Improvi¬ 
dent Munda is not U'iually in thy habit of inking any 
thought for the niurrouv and if he followed his own 
naiural bent, he would attach the nearesi forest, and 
.th;U whene^-er any Tteci?*.sity would arise. 
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course qI timts men not belon|;ing 
to the viiUge-family appear to have been 
iniroduced. Relaiive^ by mamagep — ffien 
of diHerent Kilii or septs, — a son-m-law, 
foT example,—would sometime^^ come and 
settle in ihc village. Again, a primitive 
agricultural tribe,- for such the Munda.s^ 
appear to have been when ihey established 
themselves in Chota Nagpore,-—would 
re^uire the sen'ices ol blacksmiths to make 
and mend their plough-shares, cowherds to 
tend their cattle, and weavers to weave 
their clothes. And for these and similar 
services men nf inferior status, though 
originally belonging to the same race, 
appear to have been employed, and remu¬ 
nerated with plots of lands in the village* 
These outsiders were the *eta-kaiurcnko* 
fllterally, men of other villages) the 'parja- 
/lorciio’of later times as con trad istinguieihed 
from xhc'‘haiu-hor^k& who were the Kbunl- 
kattidars—the descendants of the original 
village family* These outsiders with the excep¬ 
tion of such relatives of the Khuntkattidars as 
might have been admitted into the village- 
family by a ceremonial public adoption* 
had no right to the vilJage-lands but could 
only enjoy the crops of such specific plots 
of land as might have been allotted to 
them by the Knuntkat lidars for their main¬ 
tenance^ This village-system was the unit 
of ancient Munda polity^ and whatever has 
been Since evolved out of It partakes of the 
nature and characteristics of the original unit. 
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We should he ji^featly mistaken^ however, 
if we suppose that superior rights of 
property were attached to the office of a 
Munda^ His position has been aptly described 
as that of a ^rr'iMns iitirrpar4s & — a chief among 
equals. He had his share of the village- 
lands just as the other members of the 
Khuntkatti group had. Occasionally per¬ 
haps the ^fer /nr?ti7ffis sought and obtained 
the assistance of the brotherhood in the 
cultivation of his fields. But such assist¬ 
ance, when rendered* must have been reci- 
p/ucated as much m was possible consistent¬ 
ly with the dignity of a Munda^ Whent 
however, any feuds broke out between one 
village community and another, all the 
adult members of each viLlagc-community 
were hound to follow the lead of their 
Alunda^ And it is said that even lemaLes 
would gladly render military service to the 
community under the leadership of their 
Munda on such occasionSi These services 
by the differeni: members of the brotherhood 
to the village community as a whole, 
would be rewarded with a share in the 
booty that might be taken. 

Ov'er and above this village organisation, 
the Mundas, in eouise of time, came 10 have 
a Tribal organisation of their own. Motives 
f^imilar to those that prompted them lo hold 
ingeiher In villages would appear to 
have led them gradually to organise larger 
unions made up of groups of villageSi As 
time went on^ the Munda saw the necessity 
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of makitig himself stronger so as to be able 
to effeclMafJv protect hi$ brotherhood against 
the agressions of other village-urrtis that 
were growing apace all around. And this 
led to the ivider organisation known as 
the system. The villages by hatches 

generally of t»vclve- but sometirres more 
and sometimes less—came to be grouped 
together as a ^((f with the strongest and 
most influential amongst the headmen of 
these villages a# the Manki or ^aiij-chief, 
The remaining vtlhigc-headmen swore alle¬ 
giance to the elected Manki, .Vlilitary ser^ 
vice w'as the primary', and, in the beginning, 
perhaps the sole condition. But in course 
of time it was thought proper to symbol ire 
the relationship, Kach village-headman of 
the patti would make periodical presents to 
the Manki of certain quantities of '‘mahua” 
(flowers of the bassia taiifola)^ 'herua*, ‘liarrii’ 
'chop', ‘Kapsa’ cotton) and similar other 
things. But in course of time, the origin of 
these periodical presents wa.s lost sight of. 
And what be^n as tree gifts came to be 
regarded as rightful dues, 

Jiut all the same, the .Manki, like the 
Munda, was always looked upon as a chieF 
among equals -a leader and not a ruler. 
\or did any superior rights of propcriv 
appertain to the Mankiship. As with most 
Oriental institutions, the offices of the 
Manki as w’ell as of the Munda. gradually 
came to be hereditary, fn the internal 
administration of each village, the .Munda 
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wa^i asiiisted bv tbi; village Partch or Council 
of villaj 2 « elders. The iribunal thu5^ cons- 
titutedp arbitrated \n all disputes airion^st 
the villagers inter se. Cusxom was the 
recognised law, And offences against the 
Code of Custom were punished n itli hncs 
and in extreme cases with exptilsinn from 
the villagccQmntunity+ In disputes between 
village and village and in cases of unusual 
importance or tribal interest^ the Patti- 
Panch presided over hy the ^Ja^ki^ was 
called upon to adjudicare. And even now 
the village-Panch and the Parha-Ranch or 
Patli-Panch play iinporlant parlis in Munda 
village polity. ‘‘Sing-bonga i the Sun tiod) 
on high and the F^anch on earth" fStmiare 
Sfrtg^bffnga nlcrt Panch)* is the orthodox 
formula for an oath amongst the Mundas to 
this day« 

As for the pursuits of the Mundas in those 
early day^^ agriculture soon appears tn have 
become their chief occupation. Besides this, 
iron-smeliing^ as their ancient legends tell 
us, was known to the people. Hunting, 
originally a necessary occupation, seems 
to have always remained a favourite pastime 
w'ith the Mundas. Their love of drink 
appears to have been almost an inborn 
propensity with the tribe. According to 
their legends, the mysterious root used m 
the manufacture of iff or rice-beer Avas 
pointed out to their hrst parents by Sing- 

* Thts b the ppcnlng scnienre in the formub of 
'Worship in the So-So festiv'aL 
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bonga Himself, Then^ as now, rhc Mund^» 
:ifler a hard day*s iaboiir^ knew no better 
than dnnksnjT^ dancinir and 
up to a late hour of the night. 

As for their feli^iorit the Mundas do not 
appear to have ever been fetish-worshipers. 
For them, the earth is fall of invisible spirits 
whose blessings they invoke and whose 
wrath they seek to avert by various sacri¬ 
fices. Their principal deity—Sing-Bonga 
(literally^ the Sun God> and secondarily but 
in reality the Supreme Deity)—is altogether 
a beneficent Deii^*, ever intent on doing 
g4^d to mankinds 

/Cremation of the dead seems to have 
been in vogue from veiy^ early times. Only 
the bones of the deceased used to be interred 
in the family-sasa^ or burial ground.* And 
the villagc-sriffflji with the rude stone-slabs 
Isasan-diriko) that guard the mortal remains 
of the ancestors {/laront-^^r^ikc?) of the 
village-family, is to this day, a lavourite 
meeting-ground of the once almighty Paneb^ 
and there even to this day, on occasions of 
public importance,— 

**Reveren'^d sit, 

On polished stones, the elders in a ring”. 

* RiL-icrtily ihcTv nppeafi, Id have been a tendency 
amGiiigKt ‘srifneol the Sonepur Mundas towards giving 
up CTemati^m allogethtr and barr ing their corpiJc!* In 
imitabon ri| the Munda irnnvert^ la C^*ri5ti.Tmiy, tiu[ 

ordinarily burring is only provwSouah fnr the bqnes are 
uken cult of the provisiotkal burial-place on the occa¬ 
sion of ihc annual fe,i%t called .^nd placed 

under sEone-sLabR in the f.imih-jiiwiir. 
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Thus these «e]f-coniained cottfedcrair 
republics^ nesdin^ among their spirit-haimt- 
ed sal-grovcSi pursued the even tenour of their 
uneventful existence, knowing no enemy 
%Yithin or withoui save the wild beasts and 
reptiles of the surrounding forests. 

A few centuries later^ however^ a Drn vi¬ 
dian trihct followed hard by pursuing 
enemies from the North, found their inlni- 
sjve way into the jungle tractwhich 
hitherto the Mundas had called all their otvm 
These unwelcome intruders were the 
KurukhSf better known to us as the 
Uraons.® 

The ancient history of the Uraons is enve¬ 
loped in still deeper darknc-^s than even 
that of the Mundas. Students of Utaon 
antiquities? have not yet succeeded in lifting 
even the fringes of the \^eil that hangs over 
the earlier chapters of Uraon history* Neither 

* . ‘J'hLMiantL-' Kurukh’ has been sioriietiincs ^upp4>«d 
ici* mean 'hill-men', CoEdnel Dalton inclined 

tci think th^it ibt^ name is derivc'd fornn l^onkan, the 
people of the Konkan belnjf sllppq5^^d to be identical 
wkU iFie'Kaiink^nas'in the topogrriphical liri 
in the Vtshnu Purana. The form'Kumkh' 
supposed tD be due tn the L'raon^s nrul inlily for 
gulUiral^^ and Konkun \ii supposed le nave bimi ibe 
cradle of the race^ (PVife llalton's Klhnoloev, p, 24 ^]^ 
More probfihlc, hou'cvcTr appenrs la be ihe uctivalEQn of 
the name which I have hoard Himp LTraiitia give. 
AcCordinv to I hem the name 'Knrukh' is a variant of 
Ccwq; tvhere the Uraans formerly lived. *Mr. Dhan^ 
ma^^j pJinna of ihe Subordinate Kxertuivc Scrv'fCe, 
the first Uratm Ciraduaie of the Calcutta I'niver-silji 
is one of the Cnions who ^ve nie this dcrivntion. 
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-early Sanskrit literature nor foreign writers 
on ancient India have anything definite to 
^ay about thern^* 

The Uraons clairEi their descent from 
Ravana, the legendaty^ king of Lanka. 
"Whatever may be the worth of this ambi- 

* Since wrilin^ the nhovc \ have crime acrow a 
b’Lfk-r ^ L'racing and Mund^ifr. contributed bi the 
Rev. Father K. A. Grignardp S. J. in the Atithfopus, 
edited by ihcj^rrat Rthnnlogist Dr* Schmidi. l-Hihcr 
Gri|»n.trd ha?i .sought to prove llm idenlit)’ of ihii 
l-Kinns nr Kurukhs with I he Kiirn'^has of S^in^krii 
literaiure. He further tnaintain^ tliat the ictm 
applied lo lheabDri^inc!:j ia nothing cIm 
than a wilful mi?t^proFiiinciation of the wmd lvaru?iha. 
'rht>t.' njptnkms hfjwcver nppe^r to be nf very dniubifu! 
value. The Urionri dii not ever Appeur to h;ive played 
any importAnl part iti the K<Tra^h:i country so as to 
glvt its ti.tnic Id the countiy, VVhtrcas tfw derivation 
of the name ^Knrusha' from ihe C'hcrus w^ho i,3ncc 
held si^vay over that country would appear to be mc»re 
likely. M for bather Gn^ard^s ihenry the L'raans 

having bwn the conipanioiis of the M und.i^ in all 
ihcir migralions from the Aryan invasion of India's 
it d<jes not appear to bo sLipported cither by the 
tradilions of the xMundas or o\ iht Traons. Some 
U raon s 1 1 kdeed app^r to have xitlirpltd t he .M u nda I rad i - 
lion of their mi|^^ations from A zinig'arh thrciugh Hardi 
iKilpir^ pipragarh and ot her pbiLcs to RuidaHgarh, jnsi 
as they have adopted tamiie other traditions and customs 
rromthitMunda^. Thusihe Vtiimis Knvt even Intxnlcd 
a slory according to which the first R-ija of Chuiaoag. 
uore/Pani Muiiik Rai, w-av the grandsMi oH^akhan 
Bhagiiip an UraM. As jtaon as ihis future king of 
Chf>Linagpore, it k iiaid, saw che tight at Sutiainbe- 
Biarkho, hk parents died, and n cobra piYh[t.-cted 
ihe baby with hk hood till he was picked up by an 

old Munda couple, nnd when this child came of" age. 

he was elected as their Rnja by ihe Mnndas. 
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tiaus clairii tf> reciowned ancestry, n JH^entSr 
prcity certain chat at liome rtsniule penoii 
in their history they haJ lived in Sou them 
indhi^'* Philologists Uace in the language 
of the Canarese of the south a close 
resemblance to ihe Kurokh or Uraon tongue. 

The legend which the Uraor^ Pauch or 
Sankatolas recite at the Pulkhansna or 
Dant-katna ceremony is hut a sorry transfor¬ 
mation i>f the Hindu story of Ramchandru, 

Sita and Hanuman. I he story baj» heE^n 
given at Jength in a paper by the late Rev. y 

Father Dehon in the Memoirs of the Asiatic / 
Society for Bengak’f A perusal of the 
legend leads one to :^uppose that the Uraons 
probahly mok part in the great struggle 
between the Aryans ol ihe North anii the 
abnrigirtie> ol the South celebraied in the 
pages of the tmmortal epic of Vainhki. 

Laietf the l.'raons appear to have proceeded 
up the Nerbudda tiH they reached the valley 
ot the fione. For a time, they appear to have 
li%ed in the connlry round about Araninagar 
(Atra) and IJyaghra-sara (liuxar), places 
one sometimes hears the Uraons naoring as 
iheir ancient scats# Uliimaiely ihey look 
shelter in the Hutdas Hills. Here they 
seem to have dwelt much longer than did 

• For aujfht Uc kncmv Rai^na intuht have Lws2n 
a llnividian kinjf id wlium the Kurukri% (the angci- 
tar^ of the Chotiinnepare L^raons) were ‘iiib<»rdifi4ile. 

And fiTivana's kinj^dcim might h;ive Included a pi in loti 
ut .S^outhem liKlia/ 

f 'H'he Religion and Cusujm^ of the L'raonn,'* 

A. S> J, Btfiyak VoL i, No. 9, pp. 135—131 
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the Munda^ and some other aborij^ina] 
tribes before them. One of the IJraon folk- 
taSes b but a reproduction of the Hindu 
Pouranik story of Jiohitaswa, son of Raja 
Harbchandra.^ 

In the endt the Uraons had to measure 
their strength against a more wily enenivt 
than any they had hitherto encountered. 
1 aking advantage of the drunken revelry 
in which the Craons were engaged in the 
Khadi or Sarhul festival, ihe enemy attacked 
them unawares and though' at first 
repelled by the Aniazpinian Uraon women 
attired in masculine dress, they at length 
succeeded in capturing the Uraon citadel. 
Dislodged frnm the same stronghold that 
once the Muiidas had to surrender to the 
enemy under similar circumstances^ the 
I'raons appear to have split up into two 
divisions. The smaller branch, the ances¬ 
tors of the present Male tribe, proceeded up 
the Gangeis and finally settled in the Raj- 
mahal hills. The second divisiont by far the 
larger of the two, proceeded dotvn the river 
KocI till they entered the country now known 
as Chotanagpore. A number of Uraons, how¬ 
ever, managed to stay on, and even to this 

• Viiif of the Uranns'* by Rev. Dr, 

Hahn. 

t According lo Father Gt^n-ird Eh^se -were I hr 
Knuravas. But tfw (Tranns ihenuifEves, ics I have 
heard them rcceunl the inddent, name ihem av tIu; 

an apjKlIatton gwen by ihtf IlinduMa.ill 
impure sribes inefudiu^ phe ilifFirrenE aboriginal iribtv 
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day thfir descendants may be seen living 
m and about Robta;?^ 

Thus appeared the ancestors of the 
modem Uraons in Jarkhand, the forest 
country, already opened up for human 
habitation bj' their precursors, the Mun- 
das. The new-comers appear to have felt 
the superiority of the Munda people, and 
from them they gradually adopted their 
s'lllage organisation with its Munda 
Khunt. and Pahan Khimt, the system of 
tribal government under Pattis or Parhas. 
and even some of their religious festivals.* 

The Uraons appear to have carried with 
them to their new home a recoflection of 
the title * Raja (king) In vogue amongst 
their erstwhile neigh bo tint,—the Himlus. 
And thus the Parha chiefs among the 
Uraons or Kurukhs came to be known as 
‘ Parha Rajas ’ instead of Mankis as among 
the Munda?- 

it was probably af this period of the 
history' of the Horo or .Munda race^ that 
otie branch of theni, more conserv^ative 
perhaps than the rest, marched off south¬ 
wards down the river Koel and at length 
found themselves m that pan of rhe present 
district of Singbhoom which is now known, 

♦ Jt Is ?iup|>nsed ikn ihc LJr.ioos oime 

tn Chat-m.i|^ore much Inier^ hiivirijr bt^n imitL-d Ih^ 
!hc then R.ijji of €hm;inagpQrf- tdheRphfrn m suppreiiKV 

ing ihc ^f undA's who had made him king and whonii 

hegradualJy tame to hate. This Account does not 
appear to be quite imlikely. 
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aftt-r as iht? Ko-ILhan. Not infrcquml^ 

Iv along the course of ihis route which we 
have supposed the Hos to have pursued, — in 
Parganas Panaris Nowagarh^ Doisai lihour- 
Pahar and Basia, - through ur near which 
I he South Koe^ passes in her downwa rd 
course the prescni district of Singbhoom^ 
may yet he seen traces of their pairing 
Settlements in ihr Lharacterisiic Munda 
monumental and i^epukhrat j^tones they left 
behind them, in the MundaH names of a 
number of villages on both sides of iheriver, 
and in the sprinkling of Munda inhabitants 
still to be met with amopg large masw of 
I'raon and iCharia population in these 
parganas. The further we follow the down¬ 
ward course of the Koel tow^ards Sing- 
hhuoin, I he greater becomes the proportion 
of the Munda population. ’I'fms, in the 
southernmost thana of the Munda 

element preponderates, and in ihe next 
northern tk nm nf Kolebira, the Munda 
ekment exceeds that of the th ^tias further 
to the north on the banks of the KoeL The 
number of villages along the valley of the 
Koef bearing names with distinctive Mun- 
dari endings^ such as - hatu, — bera, - piri, 
-serengp—gulu, huiup, hutu,— jang,— 

gara,—ba,—baru, kel, ~ kera--keb, —ora^ 
— da, -dag, deg,- daga, &c., may be safely 
taken to have been founded by these south¬ 
ward-bound Horoko or Hos. And we have 
also ID add to These themany^ villages along 
the river with pure Mundari names, such as 
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Meral, Sibil, Sim-hatu, Hcaa, Sifinga or 
Jilin^ra, Soso and a number of others. 

Againj \ l ive trace the historv uf particular 
villager in thu valley of the Kocl. wc shall 
perhaps find material support To rhe Theorj- 
we have vcfituffd lo pul Torward. Thus, 
village Palkol said lo have been derived 
from the Mundari words "PahaT and *Koie\ 
and il is said that the Munda$ who once 
resided in the neighbourhoi^d used io come 
to Thai village to have fheir pahals or 
plough-shares sharpened at the smithies of 
siume Munda Mnrs or black smiths who 
once dwell diere. And even ro this day 
vou may see a fewMunda families at Palkor 
living amongst a multiiude of Kharia 
and Uraon neighbours. The present village 
of Basia is aUvays called by the 
Muudas of the neighbourhood by the 
name ol Ban Sing, the reputed Munda 
founder of the village. The village of 
Sanitoli is^aid to have been originally known 
as Saniuioli^ from Samu Munda who is said 
to ha%'e founded ir Instances like These 
mighi perhaps be considerably multiplied. 

An addirional circurnsiance which would 
appear lo tend support to our supposition 
is that rhe Flos of Kolhan yet retain a 
tradition nf fherr emigration from the 
country e 4 the Mutidas^ bui they preserve, so 
far as wc have been able lo ascertaink no 
cradition about ilie rsi*e uF the Nagbansi 
Riija. This is perhaps a clear indicavion 
that the Hos separated from the Mundas 
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before ihe latter m their turn left iht* mirth- 
western parts of the present RanehL district 
atid made for ihe Central Plateau where they 
subsequently elected their first Raja, t hese 
emigrants into Singbhooxrit from Chotanag- 
pore ^proper" w'ere the ancestors of the Hos, 
or Larka Kols^ who still retain the national 
name, 'rhey appear to have broken up the 
earlier settlemenls of the Srawaks or Seraki^ 
in those parts.*^ 

Actuated probably by considerations 
similar to those that influenced the Hos, 
small bands of Mundas appear to have cross¬ 
ed the long chain of hills that mark off the 
plateau from the country Further ^vest and 
passed into pergana Bor%vay, in the present 
Ranchi district^ =ind pergana Chechari in 
the Palamau difitrict^f and into the tribu¬ 
tary State of Sirguja. 

I^ei us relum once more to the main body 
of the Mundas, For them, too, their origi¬ 
nal settlements in the north-western parts of 
ihe presen I Ranchi district appear to have 
gradually lost much of their former attrac¬ 
tion. The prolific Uraons who had come to 
live amongst them, multiplied so thick and 
Fast, that the Mundas deemed it desirable 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new. And 
accordingly up they proceeded by sUwv 

^ VtJf Proteed Ings t he A sialic Suciet^' i *l Boo- 
gak 1S65. p. 169. 

t Thih seems 10 be ihcDpinigiFi of the Hvv. h'alhtr 
Delion+ Viiit Mcmairs of ihe Asiatic fkiclcty of lkn|;ak 
VciL I,*;, p. 123. 
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stagijs along the valley oF the NortFi iCoel 
and pa^d furtlier east beyond the source! of 
that river ool far off from village Nagri. 
A Muiida patriarchy Riisa Munda by oamuy 
so roni the tradition, led the main body of 
the Mundas, tM"enty-one thousand in numbery 
and at length cacne up and halted on rhe 
site of the pre^nt village of Muruma, ^ince 
famous for the great dancing festival or 
*jatra' held there every year. These twenty- 
one thousand Mundas, it is said, included 
the t^venty-one Kilis or clans into which 
(lie Mondas were then divided.* 

On the way, a fotln%ver of RIsa ^tunday 
Korumba by name, settled in what is now 
known as vilfage tCorambe, so named after 
its original Munda founder^ A second 
loHower, Sutia by name, the ancestor of 
Madra Mtinda—the reputed foster-father of 
Fani Mukut Rai—^founded a village which 
came to he called Sutlambe after him. 

• I he names of the twqtiLy-nne or^iinl AV/ij ap¬ 
pear to have been, Kiij:htta, T&pna, Bfiencrfi, Stutdi^ 
DitHgduH^^ Lif^u f/au, AIrtwjfiV, 

Bar fa f Tuih fCpn^ri, Safiga, kujri nr 

Stn\ Tiru, Tuj^u, and Purlki. Subiie- 

quqntly ihtf number of Kills wems lo have been in- 
cf is-iAcd by sub -d iviii ion rtf trtHciU'lseH 'llms ihc Pu rfh i 
Kili seems to have been sitirq sub-divide i-ntu En^.(i^ 
^uHht, Purihi and Pnrthi Kilh. 

Among the .Mundo;^ fiaw residing in Perg^na Tamar 
nne mceL'- with ATj/i' numes evidently coined later on 
under Hindu indnence. Thus in villages Diuh, Pun- 
ridirip Raidi, Amltisn, Sutitong, Murridi, Nouidr and 
a few ether villages wc find ^fundas of the 

gBtra. 
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These two places Sutiambe and Korambe 
are siill mentsaned by the Mundas of the 
centra! plateau to have been the cradle of 
the ‘Konkpai' or 'Kompat' Mundas as they 
call themselves. From Sutiamba, it is 
sSLidw the Mundas went to Pithouria, and 
from Piihoiirb later on to Chutia. The 
patriarch Chutu Jiadnm* is ihe reputed 
founder of this aubarhan village of Chutia 
which b sometimes stated to have given ihe 
name of Chulianagpore or Chotanagpore lo 
the country- 

In this vvay the central plateau of Chota- 
nagpore appears lo have been gradually 
colonised by the Mu ltd as- 

The Munda tradition of a compact body 
of tw^eniy-one thoufiand Horoko (Mundas) 
marching up from the north-w'csi and settling 
in the central portion of the modem dblrict 
of Kanchi. has, howeverp to be taken with 
a large grain of salt. We are nut to sup¬ 
pose that the jfiurney was effected in a 
brief space of timet or even in one genera^ 
tion. No : it must have taken the Mundas a 
i(jnjy__long—time and the journey must have 
been effected by several slow^ and successive 
Stages. We can picture to our imagination 
the rollsome marches and the long halts* 
the travebwnm Mundas with their anxious 
womenfolk and their wondering children 
panting for rest and peace* family after 
family settling down on the way, many a 
Munda man and w^oman losing their lives 

* //lufrjw is a MimtkrrL wDolp Tueatii n|i^, an mid inan. 
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during the journey, and fhcir sons and grand- 
som resuming the eastward journey after the 
older folks are laid in their desolate way- 
side graves. In this way in iivo gencrratiom 
or more, up rugged hills and down steep 
descents, through pathless jungles and 
along sandy river^beds^ the Mundas at 
length reached she elevated central plateau 
of .Chota nag pore* 

/The rtmle which these Mundas fob owed 
in this eastward journey may be traced 
almost sSep by step through the Mundari 
name^ of numerous villages from Lohur- 
dagga to Muruma, the characteristic 
Munda burial stones all along the line that 
have to this day (airly wiihstood the 
ravages of timep and the sprinkling of Munda 
inhabitants amongst vast masses of Uraon 
population in those parts of the districi- 
That the Mundas were the first to penetrate 
I he intervening jungles and establish 
villages on their way to the east is abun¬ 
dantly in evidence not only in the names 
of some villages along the route* hot also 
from the fact that in not a few villages 
along this line although the bulk of the 
population consists of Uraons^ the only 

* 'rhi? urtgin of wme names vf uldng ihis 

route are am oty^^ioiis al first steht. Hut a little 
amply rewards the labours of the inv^i3gat(ir+ Thus 
I joharduejifa, now an I'non village b sard ta Hiiw 
tfvn ved its namr frrun the M undan words, 'rotior 
(dry”) and 'da' iwviier), and il is said that a spring of 
water whiL’h frequently dried up gave the ruime to the 
place. 
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Bhuinhars are the Xwn or three .Munda 
families still residing' therc^A And another 
fact not less significant than this is that in 
quite a nuinnher a\ Uraon villages along this 
track, the Pahan or village-prtest is still a 
man of Munda exiractiora. And the reason- 
the Utaons assign for this is that the Mundas 
ivere the first clearers of the jungles and,, 
as such, the proper persons to propitiate 
The invisible gods or spirits of the localities. 

In the fncanwhilc, the Uraons who had 
been left behind in the north-western parts 
of the district were fast miiiiiplying. And 
with the increase in their number, the 
Uraons in course of lime spread further and- 
further beyond their original settlements 
till once more a large section of the tribe 
came to live amongst the Mundas. Here, 
then, in the country round about the present 
town pf Ranchi, the Mundas and Uraons 
once more dwelt side by side for some 
length of time. 

[t liVas during this period of theJr joint 
residence In the Central Plateau that a 
momentous change was introduced in the 
Simple polity of these races,—a change which 
though apparently considered harmless at 
ihe time was yet pregnant with conse¬ 
quences of a far-reaching character and 
destined eventually to revolutionise the 
entire countiy- 

SVe have already described the Paitr er 

f I'>r cxnrriplc, in Chip-ldii 

BHaisadone. Serp, Khundtari, etc. 
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Piirha E»v^t€m in vogue among the primiiivc 
Munda^ and sub&equcnily adopted by tbc 
Uraons. 'I'he most influential of the patri¬ 
archal heads of villages, as we have seen, 
used to he chosen by ihe Mundas as iheiir 
leaders or Mantis, and by the Uranns as 
their Parha-Rajas. *This arrangcmcni,” as 
the late Mr G. K, Webster C. S., quondam 
.Manager oF the Chntanagpur Estate wrote in 
his well-known Report to the (jovemment of 
Bengal, dated the 8th April ^*This 

aiTtingement being found clumsy, one head 
Raja was chosen, w^hose descendants are 
noT-v the possessors of the Cholanagpur 
Estate,'" The tradition of the Mundas and 
Oraons regarding this incident, as well as 
the family traditions of the Maharajas, will 
not hi in with the theon' of conquest now 
occasionally suggested. The storj^ of the 
Romulas-Remus type which describes the 
birth in ihe woods of the first King Fani 
Mukut Rai, the immediate volunlaiA' death 
of the mother on the sudden disappearance 
of her husband, the appearance of ihe great 
strpeni Pundarika Nag^, guarding the 

* Chti I his stort- of Pundarik.i Hnve he^n 

■HikhM^iiondy suijpestcd by the name nt Panifa htng 
or iht- winie snake which .wordsng in ihe ^lunda 
lt!^end sheltered the child left in the wWi; by its 
rnaiher nnd laken up bv ^hidra Mundat The 
ftniat are c<m.Nsdered by Col. liiilTon id 
hpm! been of Kofc or Mundiari eKlractiuii. tti.il s 
l-fislver K, A, Cni^nard fAnihropos, Vol. IV>, "They 
w'cre a branch of the Chero faniily to which ^hsr 
ffcclnngcd in SD^-ereiguiy when ihc whole populatiqn 
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drscrtcil baby with it^ expiLnded hood, the 
adoption of the child by Madrs Munda— 
ihe rheti Parha chief of Suiiambe,—would 
Recnl to cofitaSn a grain of truth in a bushel 
of fiction, and \ve shall briefly give the story 
hert» 

The tradition of the Chotana^pur Raj- 
fandl^^ as to its origin takes us back to The 
Pauranik time when Raja Janmejaya was 
seeking to destroy the entire race of serpents 
by the celebration of Sarpa''yajna. One of 
the serpenis^ Pundarika Nag by name, 
managed to make good his escape, andi 
having assumed a human form, iravelltd to 
Benares and there succeeded in winning 
the hand of Parv^afi^ the daughter of a 
learned Brahman. Notwithstanding his 
otherwise human appearance Pundarika 
could not, however^ get rid of the ^^erpent^s 
forked tongue W'hich, not long afterwards, 
attracted the notice of his wife. Parvati 
naturally became Inquisitive about it, and 

<jl ihai province was Koljifbn, and which cantiniicd 
nr riJsiLniixl ils pawer ^h(!Tn^ fnr many centuries after 
a good pan of the popnlatioTi h^d immigraled. W'Ikti 
the Chem pririires were esspellrd, in. a.d. by 

the Savaras. some of them went to Palamau^ where 
iheit dcM^endeni^ are still found. Is it not tikeU' that 
other mendiers of the same fainlly^ in search for 
somethirrig to replace their lost grandeer; should kL%'c 
fallen back on the Munda Settlement of Chutia 
Nagpur, hitherto neglected by them ? .A-ny-hnw^ iKc 
proutble date of the establish merit of the Xngtvinsi 
Raja ol Chui]n Nagpur correspond^ with the ebtte of 
the overthrow of the Chcro power in ShaKabnd and 
Biha^'^ 
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ask«d ber husband whar this meant. 
Pundanka put off amwering the inquiry to 
some future day. And lo diveri her mind 
from the sub^eot, he took heron a pilgrimage 
to the holy temple of Jagannath at PuH* 
On thetr way back, they passed through 
Jharkhand, as Cbotanaepur was then called. 
The ^tundas and Uranns had already 
occupied the country'. .Arriving near the 
hill of Sutlambe, Parvati was found to be 
in the throes of child-birth. .\fid now once 
more she importuned her husband to tell 
her the secret of his forked tongue. The 
explanation could be put off no longer, and 
Pundarika now gave out his real history 
and forthwith disappeared in his proper 
form into a pool of svater close by. Par^-ati 
in great agony of mind now began to curse 
her ow-n womanly inquisitiveness, and 
immediately after the birth of the child, 
immolated herself on a funeral pyre_ a* 
befitted a Sati. Just in the nick of time, 
there turned up a Sakaldwipi Brahman 
cjifrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun- 
god.' The Brahman was tbirsiy, and placing 
his idol by the side of the pool he began 
to quench his thirst with the pool-water. 
How great was his wonder when, about to 
resume his journey, he found that the idol 
could not be moved! He was casting about for 
an explanation, when, to his astonishment, 
he noticed a huge cobra protecting a baby 
from the sun with its hood expanded over 
the baby’s head ! -4nd now the snake 
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revealed himsetf to the Brahman ^ 
Pundarika Naga, and narrated hb strange 
hisTory* The snake weiu ort to prophesy 
that the child vvas destined lo be the Raja 
of the country and that thi& Sakaldwipi 
Brahman would be hig priest and the idol 
he now carried was to be the tutelary deity 
of the child B family.* This child, said 
Pundarika, was to be named Phani Mukuta 
Rai, and the country Nagpur* These 
revelations over, the snake once more return¬ 
ed to ihe pool and was seen no more. 
True to his promise^ the Brahman now' took 
up the infant in his arms and carried it to 
the house of a Mtinda who lived in a 
village close by. This Munda happened to be 
the Manki of the Patti in which the village 
was included, and was known as Madrk 
Munda* Madra readily consented to be 
the foster-father of the forlorn baby. 
And the Munda patriarch soon came to love 
this baby as dearly as his own son of about 
the same age, and both the children were 
brought up Together. When both the boys 
attained the age of twelve, Aladra tested their 
respective capabilities in various vvaysi and 
selected his adopted son to be his successor 
in preference to the sun of his loins* And 
when al! the Mankin or Parha-ehiefs assem¬ 
bled at Madm's instance to elect a head 
Manki, it was unanimously agreed that 
Phani \Jukui Rai should be their leader, 

• Ie is mdeed sigjiilkanE ihat ihi Sun-god or 
Sing-fioiigii h ihe principal l^hy of rhe Munda^. 
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and hii Avas accordingly proclaimed Raja of 
Nagpur (^Chotanagpur)- 

The family chronicle of the ChotanagpLir 
Raj published in Hindi verse agrees with 
the traditions^ of the Mundas themseives in 
stating that they voluntarliy superseded 
the son of their own patriarch Madra Munda 
of Sutiambe in favour of Madra^s foster-son 
Phani Mukut« in consideration of the latter's 
superior intelligence- And Phani Mukoi 
was by common consent elected the Raja 
of the Mondasas well as of the L^raons. Ais 
the family chronicle of the Maharaja 


^ - 


says 

qTTI ^ wifWt I 

And to this day the simple folk of 
Sutiambe point out the dilapidated ruins of 
an ancient fort at the fool of a low" hill 
named Mundara-buru as having been the 
hrst royal palace of Choianagpun 

rhus arose a Raja in the realnt, and 
the ‘Nagbansr chief became the chosen j 
head of the population of the country* As to 
the approximate date of this fateful events 
the present Maharaja Protap Udainath 
Sahi Deo iSt according to the family chroni- 
g 1 c» sixty-first in descent from Phani Mukut 
Rai, If we allow on an average 15 years 
to the reign of each of these hi princeSi we 
have a total period of 13^5 
will take us to the year 384 a-P- 
considering that even according to the 
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family anriab lieveral oi the Rajas had 
very : 5 hori reigns (for instance, The 43rd 
king Berat Coran, 5 years, the 44ih Pankey- 
tcHj Coran 11 year^, the 5and the Sibnaih 
iiahi 9 years, the 53rd Udciinath Sahi 7 
years, the 54ih Shamboodcr 5 years, the 
55th Bllluram 3 years, the 56th Munmath. 
14 years* we may perhaps; be justified in 
Ttrdiadng rhe toial period of Nagbansi 
rule still furiher. The family chronicle 
indeed which assigns as many as 94 years 
Its Phani Mukut's reign, 55 yrars to the next 
king and similarly long periods to some 
others* fixes the inauguration of Phani Mukut 
-at Sambat 12 [ or 64 Bui we can 

very well understand this liberal compu¬ 
tation, It IS from the Nagbansl family that 
the name of tJie country seems to have been 
changed into Nagpur, 

But the change in the name of the coun¬ 
try' was as nothing compared with the more 
momenrous changes that followed in the 
train of Kingship. In the beginning, it 
%vou!d seem, the original settlers or Kfiifnf- 
who thus submitted to the suze¬ 
rainty of a Raja bad only to give 
honorai^ attendance to him* "They cons¬ 
tituted,"* says Colonel Dalton^ '"the mi¬ 
litia of the state."* "The remainder,"* adds 
the same authority* supplied food and 
raiment." "Before the Hindu Jatglrdar 
first obtained a footing in the country,"" 

• lliat IS ID say, the parj^-horoko or 
■sctlk-d in the vnllagp. 
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wriies^ Mt, Wtbtiier, “ there being no^ land- 
lord, there could have been no rtuL But 
this introduction of the alien Jagirdar and 
the consequent revolution in ^ tbc si triple 
polity of the Chotanagpur village came 
about much later. I hat is another stor) , and 
vve shall describe it iTiore fully m the next 

chapter, 4, , L 

\'i time Went on, the Mundas vvnom ive 

had seen seitle in the Centriil I’lateau and 
in time dec I their firsi Haja, hethoujjht 
ihemselves of a fresh change of abode. I he 
prolific Uraons living in their midst had by 
this lime multiplied to an appalling extent 
I’he tlajas too perhaps shovvctl signs of lord¬ 
ing it over the people. And the assumption 
of an aggressis-e policy by the newly made 
Raja would naturally send an irritable 
shiver through entire Vtundadom. And 
what with the one clrcumstance and what 
with the other, the situation became extreme- 
Iv distasteful to the proud and consers'attve 
Muridas whose instinct# were essentially 
democratic. The thorn they had themselves 
planted in iheir mld#« began to bleed 
them to desperation. And ^ - 

marched once more and crossed the Subarna- 
rekha and the KancHi and migmled 
further ahead to the jungles on the south and 
south-east of the central plateau, leaving the 
Uraons in occupation of what are now the 
p.irganas of Khukra and Udaipur* ^ 

The names of numerous villages within a 
few miles of Ranchi,—such as Ulatu. 
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Rdelatu, Bariatu, Wariatu, Merel, Madkam, 
Kudaclih, Karsidag. I atibera, Barudih, Tiril, 
Jilinjlseren^j Jahtff, ^oparom, Strengidli, 
and a host of other villa^/ffs ;{tht many 
c ha ran I eristic Munda basan-diri^or sepul¬ 
chral Stones, that have survived centuries of 
chaitj^eanddecayail around; theexistenccof 
a Pahan or priest of the Munda tribe amoncst 
masses of flraon population^ ; the wholesale 
adoption of the MundarJ language by the 
Uraon population around the present town 
of Ranchi+; - al] these bear unmisiakeable 
testimony to the fomicr Munda occupation 
of this part of the Plateau. Even Ranchi 
bears tn the very heart of the totvn, evidence 
of Its former Munda occupation. The name 
of Htnd-piri, a principal (|uarter of Ranchi, 
though commonly supposed to have some¬ 
th mg to do with the Hindus, is in reality a 
Munda name. For it ts nothing more than 
a corrupt form of Ind-piri, the piri or upland 
on which the Ind festival of the Mundas used 
to he held, and is, in fact, celebrated to this 
day. The name of Ranchi itself is derived 
by the Mundas from the Mundarl word 
'arancht (Hindi, ^fitu) or short stick used 


r/ .'V, Mahilong, ..\rra 

Bcram, Harhjuu, l.^tisildi, Ch.urii, Uiir.ini 
Pertol Khatanga, nijri, 1'iril, Jor.ir, Nnin^om. Ktfkor’ 
_ t 1 he cwrupi d..ileci of Mimdari spoken by iLr 
Logons ruund ijUiut J^reh, tssvmetimw called 

Munil;;. frstn the (act ih.u the pm ter^ if 
ver^ IS formed be ih^. ^fundari.^peakinK 
with ihe ending —tem. instead of—3^ ^ 
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in drivitig cattle!) The origin of the name 
of Doranda, too, is traced by the Mtindas to 
two iMundari words durattg (song) and d t 
(water), and a story is told how the Mundas 
who first came there stopped by the stream¬ 
let that flows past the place and drank their 
All of its water \da) and rested there,sing¬ 
ing songs (darartg) and dancing to their 
hearts' content, 

According to Munda tradition. Raja Phani 
Mukut's foster-lirother of the Munda race 
had a son of the name of Sc tea. And Setea 
had eight sons. Of these eight great-grand¬ 
sons of Madra Munda, the eldest went 
southwards and established a Khuntkatti 
village which he named Khunti—the present 
head-quarters of the Munda Sub-division of 
the Ranchi District*. 

The tradition further goes on to say that 
when the Mundas first went to Khunti and 
its neighbourhood, they found that part 
of the country in the'occupation of the 
Asurs and the T irkis. T he Asurs, it is said, 
were the raiyats (patja-horoko) and the 
Tirkis the Bhuinhars of the land. The 
many worked-out iron-ores found in this 
part of the country are attributed by liwal 
tradition to the .\Vuras, and heaps of bricks 
of very large dimensions occasionally 
unearthed in these parts are pointed out as 
having helongec! to the buildings of the 

. More (orreclty spc-ilitny ihy oritniial rillaffi! of 
ihe n«nie of Khunti sumds one mile to the north of the 
STjb-dtvii^innal h-endq'Uiixers^ 
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1 ]rki$i, who, it is said, had thtiir garh at 
Doisa. And the irailition goes oti to rebate 
how when the Mundas with iheir stalwart 
physique appeared in the country, the 
Tirkis and got terrthEy frightened. 

For, it is triumphaotty iisstried, that the 
MunJa wonieii of those times used to wear 
glittering jeureUeiy weighing as much as ten 
seers each and the men could carrv loads 
weighing as many maunds. And the Mundas 
to this day recite a couplet wliich describes 
hoiiV the Firkts fled in troops ^^'fien theysme 
the Nagpur Mundas (Naguri) approach with 
their many ornamenls spsrkling in the sun, 
“firtNr fitfia fiif* fij 

sii«4ie i' 

I'he Asuras went westicards to Ilasia 
Pargana and Nagra.* 

Similarly, the second son of Setea, it is 
said, went eastwards to Tamar. And* manv 
a Munda followed his lead. IVi the east, 
the \fijndas appear tr> have occupied the 
five perganas of Si I It, Baranda, Rahe, 
f^unilu, and I aitiar, and thence several 
bands of them appear to have moved further 
eastwards beyond the Sub.Trna-rekha and 


• The rirkis, whom It ditfieiilt fa Jdenlifv and 
who .yt m all probability an imajpinani' tn'be suejJpWMt 
by the huf-o bocks somnimes faimd undcreT^nd In 
ihose pam, are said to have migrated to VlUvat''' and 
are. says M unda tradition, t h e mn.'esiore ef flie siihehs 
{Europeans) ? This f edition in .ipparentlv due to the 
natural twibit of associatiiijr ewjrv ihinj; Kreai and 
extraordinary wtcli the nighty pLoplea of Kiirope. 
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at t>nc time occupied tKc perj’iioasiCiF JKnIda, 
ByKonkudar* Bagma.fi, and Patkum. The 
nnmcrroiijs coilections of distinctive ^lunda 
grave-drones, the traditiom still extant m 
chose Incalities, the distincil%'c Mundari 
names nf manv places and hills in these 
Manbhum parganas. leave no room Fur 
douFit as to their former fjccy pation by the 
Mundas. According lo local tradition, the 
Kiirinis expelled the Kols From these wesiern 
pHtU nF the Manhhum District.* 

Ft was TO these wilds oF Ranch Petganu. 
as thcY are now called^ that the largest 
migrarion of the Mundas took place, these 
parts appear to have then been out:side the 
limits of Nagpur, and to have foirned part 
of ihe dominions^ oF the Raja oF Moufbhanjp 
.And here for sever:il centuries the Munda* 
lived in peace in villages and patiis organ¬ 
ised on the model of those they had IcFt 
behind them. With the laprse of linrie, 
however* $ome oF the dcscendant& of their 
elected chiefs or Mankis hiecamc amhitious 
of rising in the social scale, and of assum- 
iog greater powers, Historv^ repeated itself* 
and some of these elected chiefs gmduallj 
became HinduiH^d and Formed mantal 
connexions with families long recognised 
as F-lindu F^ajpuis and Kshatriyas. And 
they called themselves Raias or Thakiirs 

■ |numal a( iht- .Asialii: Socirty nf FktnenE, 

Vu3. Kl.lf. Pi. I> p. [if« Siaac Monumeni& 

in I. liuiia Nagpur and niUcir place's''-—Cal. E. F*'. 
nn'rlion. C. S- ]- 
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or Tikaits, T'he storv^ goes that a i:landc:i:- 
tine intfij^uc! of one of the I'amar chiefs 
^%'ith a ^[oll^bhan] lady of rank 
was punished by the Mourbhanj Kaja by 
presenting a poisoned shirt to the former 
who died on his arrival home with the 
shin ont and the Mundas of the Panch 
Parganas, enraged ai this deceitful conduct 
on rhe pan of the Mourbhanj Raja* indig¬ 
nantly threw up their allegiance to him* 
and went over tp their old Raja of Chnia- 
nagpur once more. 

the many burial-places in the ‘fHatar 
Disym" or the flower Country of the Panch 
Parganas. the one at village Chokahatu 
(liicraily, the place of mourningj heiween 
Bundu and Baranda is by far the largest. It 
covers almosit seven acres of ground, iind 
<hc number of iiton« filabs that stand nut 
above ground exceed seven thousand. 
Many of these have an appearance nf hoary 
antiquity. Many are now level with, and 
some even helotv, the surface. “Prohably.' 
says Colonel Dalton, "excavation would 
disclose an understratum of sitnilar graves,"* 
Not a few' of these stone-slabs, ns Colonel 
Dalton was told on the spot, wvtv known 
to cover the ashes of several mcniberti ivf a 
family. Judging from the present popular 


• In llofwel IWnw s account nf ihis burwl plnce 
ijnufna] af the Astaitq Sociciv of fterfral, Vol XI 11 

of over fifty vil!ae<--s a«d hjittiTeis turn uU this burinl- 
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ttoii of Chakahatu and the villages which 
were originally colonised from Chokahaiu 
for, according lo Munda cusiom Mundas 
of such villager alone would be pcrmiited to 
bury the ashes of their dead in the huhaE- 
ground,—this vasi number of sepulchral 
stones at Chokahatu is almost inexplicable. 
Such an extensive burial-place is not to be 
found in any other part where the Mundas 
have settled. May we not suppose that 
when the Mundas who had settled in the 
Manbhum Perganas already named had 
been driven back by the Kurmi immigrtints, 
these repulsed Miindas took their stand for 
ssome time in rind around Chokahatu which 
b near the boundary^-line Isetween the 
Manbhiim and Ranchi distKcts ? .■\fter some 
length of time, their descendants^ we may 
suppose, spread over the five Perganas and 
a number of them proceeded southwards 
and swelled the numbers of the Singbhum 
Mundas. And the majority of the Munda 
families now settled in the !^nepurand Siri 
Perganas appear to have imn^igratrd from 
the Parganas further east. In this way, 
the majority of the Mundas once more 
secluded themselves away from all alien.s 
in the rocky fastnesses and jungles, of Per^ 
gatixTs Snnepur, Tamar, Cundu, and Siri, and 
ioiinded new villages of the same primitive 
tvpe that they had left behind them. 

In course of time, these new villages loo 
came to pay a certain nominal contribution 
called 'chanda' or subscription to the Maha- 
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raja thrDu|Jh their Mankis or 
B^*vo^d this* the Mundas of the south and 
east had practically tlifie or no concern 
with their feudal over lord - the MaharaJaJ 
On rare occasions* when there was a big 
marriage in the Rajas family nr enernies 
had to be repelled* these far-off Mnndas 
appear to have been sent for. The following 
old song still sung hy the Sonepur Mundas 
indicate how slender was the connection 
bet^veen these Mundas and their distant 
king in those days. 

Okotepetanji hale senhoMtaako ndubalcpe, 

ATcdolc scnniana isu Tinngin di^tiimte. 

Ayumaaalc incrviiatabti raja gomke^ 

Atarrtalpibrrko p^romle 
Kulahln^niorha l$u i^irgin dbutn 
Raja gniTike phartalc senoUina. 

[Translatton.] 

Say< whhlier traveller!, hit her. sOp— 

Dt> tell us where,—Oh wh-ere yi* 

To ^ far-off pl.icc wc w'cnd our 
Wherp dwch^v out kiofi as pMiplc ?Hay* 

Across a deep dense foresi drear^ 

Where scipcnis bile and lij^rs tegj 
\W seek ihnt distant regiqri — 

Before that king-our hi^ds to bow. 

Far different was the tunc tD which the 
Mtindas living nearer the Saja’sseat had to 
sing. For, as time %vent on, their position 
turned from bad to tvorse. With the lapse of 
time, the growing demands of the Raja and 
more particularly of his underlings and jagir- 
dars, necessitated further and still further 
encroachments upon their cherished rights. 
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Artd then it \va^ too laie to mend matters. 
And there was nothing left for the Mundas 
but to repent their folly^ and to eitclatm 
with the poet;— 

The ihoms we reapaJ 
Are of ihe tree we planted,— 

They have lom us and we bleed, 

VVe should have known w‘hat fruit 
Would spring from ^uch a tree. 


1 



CHAPTER IV, 


THE medieval period OF 
MUXDARl HISTORY. 

[frum the i&tk (o the iSth Century, A.D,J 

W)ii.‘n tlic of S<.HC vvrtju^hl ihe general woe, 

The ‘htfsJij'L-r a frieridp and the native a 

A& the disimclive feature o^ the Second? 
Epoch of Mundati History h the breaks 
Tng up oF Munda democracy by ihe rise 
of a Raja, the most remarkable featEires of 
the Third fCpoch arc the introduction of a 
horde oF strangers into the country-, the 
creation by the Raja of a class of middle- 
men out of themp and the consequent 
revolution m the communal system in the 
majority of Mundari villages. In the Second 
Period, as we haveseen^ the Haja was content 
with limited supplies for his householid and 
his court from the various villages, and with 
military' services in time of need. His posi¬ 
tion appears to have been no more than 
that of a Feudal overlord and leader of the 
peoplcv Thus things went on till we come 
down to the Third Epoch of which for the 
first time we possess materials more tangible 
and reliable than mere traditions and con¬ 
jectures. These materials consist of a few 
contemporary records In Mahomedan chro¬ 
nicles^ The late Professor Blochmann Jrv 
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an arricltf in the Journal of the Aslaric So¬ 
ciety of Bengal for gave extracts from 

two Persian vvofks^ the 'Akhar namah' and 
the n'uzuk-i-Jahangiri\ These accounts 
tell us that Kokrah, ® as Chotanagpur pro¬ 
per appears to have been called by the Ma- 
homedan writers^ maintained its indepen¬ 
dence of Moslem suzerainty till a.bnul ihe 
thirtieth year of the great Akbars reign, 
[n the ytar 15S5, A* Shabaz Khan 

Kambu^ we are lo 3 d^ sent a detachment thi¬ 
ther and the then t^aja was reduced 
to the position of a Malguzar or tributary* 
fn the reign of Jehangir^ again, the Ma- 
homedan governors af Behar> we are told, 
frequently sent detachment;^ into Kokrah of 
which the then ruling chief was Durjan Sal, 
.As the roads were fortified and the Jungles 
impencirahle, the Mahomedan governors 
bad hitherto been generaBy satisfied with 
a tribute of t wo three diamonds. But now 

Ibrahim Khan Fathe-Jang^ the then Governor 
of Behar^ under special insiructiors frorti 
Jehanglr invaded Kokrah, defeated the 
Kaja, deprived him of his family diamonds, 
and carried away twenfy-thrce elephants to 
boot. This was about the year 1616 A-D^ 
From the chronicle of the Chotanagpur 

• Kokrah, or more corrcLtJy KhukruT is now the 
name of a Par^atia or fiscal dSvl-'jipFi (In iMahomedan 
times; round about BrinchL The nanie is probably 
dtnved frum the 'Kurukh&' orQrncms who have formed 
the bulk cf the papulaticHt of this paraganu ever since 
the Mmidas m ip rated to the southern and easxem 
pnrlx of the pktv,au^ 
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Raj^amiliy we learn that Durjan Sal, the 
frirty-sixlb king* after he had been defeated^ 
captured and taken to Delhi* was kept in 
dure:^f 4 in the Gwalior fori for a period nf 
tvvelve vears, at the end of w'hich his 
succeftfi in distinguishing a real from a false 
diamond was rewMrded with his release and 
restoration to his fomter dignity. Hence¬ 
forth he was to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs, 6,doo. The generous Dtirjan Sal further 
begged of the Rmperof to release a number 
of other tiajas ivho had been Kis companions 
in prison, and his prayer was granted. Before 
this, village iChukra in Pargana Khukra was 
the head-quarters of the Raj-family. In the 
Ayeen .\kbari, vve find Chotanagpur called 
Khokrahand included in iheSubah of Behar. 
Even 10 this day fifty-lvvo ha^aichasf 
(gardens.^ and fifty-three pokhras (tanks) 
once Iwlonging to the Raj'-famlly are 
spoken of with admiration by the simple 
folk of the no^v obscure village of Khukra^ 
and its neighbouring villages. Hy 
the time of .^uraogzeb^s occupation of 
the throne of Delhi* the Chotnnagpur Raja 
appears to have remavtrd his seat to the pres¬ 
ent village of D<nsa 40 miles to the south¬ 
west of Ranchi. Till then it ^vould appear, 
the Rajas used to live In insignificant hoiiseh. 
[t w^as some time after Raja Durjan SaTs 
return from Delhi^ that the construction of 
the magnificcrit building'^ of which the ruinR 
may still be seen, came to he taken in band. 
The story goes that w-hen ihe released Raja.s 
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whose liberation from prison had betn 
procured by Raja Durjan Sal, came to Jhar¬ 
khand to pay their respects to their li^rator, 
thev were not a little surprised at him 


I m CiiuTiA Temple erom oltyjsiuii- 


dvvcllnii^ m a house not at aU suited to his 
dignity. And, accordingly, on their return 

bomt\ they sent down archiiccts and masons^ 
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PaUACR ISf THfi KOBT AT DoJSA 
FBOM TItF. SfllTH. 


marblt-slabs and oibw matcriaU from their 
own dominions for the ronsiruction of a 
suitable palace in ihe capital of their 
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'diamond king,’ And thus came to be buiU 
the fine struclure known as the Nauraian^ 
the five-siorifiil palaee with its water gate 
and garh khai arrangement, the court¬ 
house (Kutcherv) and its beautiful marble 
flooring, the nice treasury-house with its 
ivifiding alleys in whirrh^ it is said, I he Raja 
and Rani used to play at hide-and-set-k. 
and the aw ful prison-cell with its under¬ 
ground dungeonSi —which made {yiri^a-Tsagar 
famous in its time_^ From threet old inscrip- 

* The iM^ih.'idciTi Miindif (icmple of Sivii ) i^ itb its 
m\-stcricHLj.% iraditrons and eSic rt-t bousr of 
madij of small red bricks appear lo have been built 
at an €^.ir1ier date. The temple dose bv with its 

unsavuurv associations appearN to have been buili later- 
Thc appears 10 he oF a still more reiicnt 

date. The mins of the PiiuchiMath or the I'lve 
Abbeys nre ^'orthy of noticc+ 

t "f'he inscriplioii on the front door oJ the Ja^arniith 
temple shows that rt was bitilt in ^^nibat 17.^9 or 
A+ I). 1I1S3 by one I larinaih the spiritnal guide ut 
I he then Kaja- It rurih an foUow's;— 

wnrm fiftF ^ i 

The second inscriplion is oti the teft hand side ol 
the and sives the siime dale. It read.'^* 

The third inscripiion which is lit the icinph,!' of 
Kapilnath—1>., Srikrishna, ijives iis date Ah tj(>T 
sjimbat or A. t7H* U ts in Hindi and runs hSs 
follows 

ijfh ^ ^rrfiS^ TO chi^rc i 

^ *T¥ I 
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tions two on a tt:mpl«^ of Jagiirnaiii the 

third on a templt^ of KupUnuihji we itam 
that the architectural! activilies at DoL^a 
went nn uU at least the year 17^*7 of ilic 
Sambai Kra correspondin|j to 1711 A.D, 
It wa^ in the time of Diirjari Sat”s ^reat- 
^rand sons Maharaja Ram Sahi Den and 
Kuar Harinath Sahi Deo that sev^era I of the 
temples were built. 

Bci^ides Khukra and Lhds^a. Villages 
Pithoriaf Cbutia, Palkoti ami Bfijiirm> claim 
the honour of havn^j^ at one lime or other 
formed the *eats of the Raj-family now 
established at Rantu^ None of thoiie places 
however retain any imporranT architectural 
remains of the ancient royal residence. The 
temple of Ram and Sira at Chutia^ cfose 
by the Ranchi railway stationT is a com¬ 
paratively recent structure, t he inscription"!' 
on the northern wall of the temple snows 
that it was constructed by one Hari Hrahma- 
chari in the Sambat year 1712 corresponding 
to i68g A.D, during the rule nf Raja Raghu 
Nath^ the hftierh in descent from Phani 
Mutuk Rai.^ That quaint little temple with 

* prom f)oPKt, the Raj faniity |o PallfdiL^ and 

thtTice in iHhii to Bhaimo ^nd thence to Itmiu, 

f The inscription runs as follows:— 

TOiOTtin ^ Tfr m 

* it ^tadanl Rniip the fourth in ki^ent 

from Raja Fani M ukuc, who Ls said to have selecled 
tflmtiii for his capilnl^ 
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its archtd roofs and verandas and the 
nndeffiroutid stairs loading; to the wtlJ, 
appears to he the only object of antiquarian 
interest within the municipal limits of the 
present totvn of Ranchi. 

ft was during the reign of Raja Raghu- 
nath Sahi that a number of other Hindu 
temples were erected in the country. Tht- 
picturesque temple of Jagamathpur. about 
six miles to the south-west of Ranchi, 
was built by Thakui Aini Sahi just six vears 
later, in Sambat 1748 or 1691 A.D. This 
fort-like temple with its solid masonn’ 
work, and towering steeple, stands queen- 
like on the top of a solitarv hill, as if 
presiding over the destinies of the plateau 
which it overlooks. The annual fair held 
at the foot of the hill on the occasion 
of the Ralhajatra festival attracts thou¬ 
sands of men and women from all parts 
of the CKotanagpur Division. 

h was in Raja Ragbu Nath's time 
that the stone-temple at village Borea 
about 5 miles to the north-east of Ranchi 
came to be constructed. The two inserin- 
tions that may still be seen in that temnle 
tell us that Luchmi Narain Tewary. an 
ancestor of the present Tewaries of B^rea 
had the Foundation of this lemnle of 
Madan Mohan laid in the Sambat ,\.ar 
‘7*.^ ^^ 5 ) d^ing the reign of 

Raja Raghu Nath and that the buildini? 
was completed m Sambat 1739 (A, D, ibNa) 
and cost the devout Tewarv as much as 
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rupees fourteen ihomand and one.* The 
architect was a Hindu named Aniruddha. 

Both rhese inaeriptions and another in 
village Tilmi on a well in the Fortress of 
the Nag-vans! Thakurs of that village, have 
been described by Mr. Rakhal Pass Haidar 
in an article in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal of the year 1&71 (.A.S.JpXLt p. loB)* 
The Tilmi inscription is in Sanskrit and ts 

* Of the iwo tnscript^ansp die iivscrLpticin on the vcaW 
of the temple, rtinsas fnltnu'it,— 

\ I 

¥W!T ^rtf *Sl 1 

Spinet d 

ipClrffTTH I 

The seemd inMTipt tcm nin n bl-tclf %lale run?, ^ 

^ im nrm imm [a^] 

r* ijWt fl-j-iitiTiTH wrg wwi 

¥fT^ ^ ^ »iy5iii+4t m 

^ Sint itwn t«iV ^ fN irS^ 

^ 7!wr sfirtirrft titwrt % 

unr^irTFi^^'^i ?r^f 

iFTr^i"ft ?tfi ™ m w ^— 

wnii inwif ^ tftnF ^ irtfin iinifir 

9 ^q 4 iTifH« [ ^ ^ ■# warn T flir& 

^ hi-rbr *fN I 
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(.bfeti Sambai 1794 ^7^7) and runs 

as follows — 

tium^ ii*^=nT I 

?nf€ Tiff 1 1 

q^TfT • 

The very interesting Minute nf April iBji, 
writien by Mf. 1’homason^ Deputy Secrelar)- 
to ijctvernnietit ai the rime of the Kol 
Insurrection of 183^^ embodies the following 
synopsis, prepared by T^ajah Siial Roy, 
showing the connection of the Mahomedan 
Sovereigns wtih Choi ana gpur. "He (Rajah 
Sital Ruy) represcnied the country to have 
heen first sxibducdf A- H. 951 fA. D* ^S 4 S\ 
tn the reign of Akbar Shah, when Rajah 
Man Sing marched in from Rotag^ passed 
through Patoon (Palamow), and es^tahlished 
his authority in the countjy'; on the disitur- 
ban^es which followed the death of Akbar 
Shah, the Zemindars regained their inde- 
pendence A- H, 1041 (,A D* 1631)^ Shah Je- 
han gave the country Pa I a mow as a Ja- 
gheer to Buzurgaimed Cawen^ Subadar 
of Patna, and settled the revenue at Rupees 
I,j6,o0o; in A, H, 1096 he was turned 
out and Ibrahim Cawen succeeded \ Fkharry 
Dass the Fouzdar of Tbrahim Cawen, raised 
the revenue to and ..E this settle- 

merit an account is given in which Coira 
Orissa* or Nagpore, with Cuminpoor or 
Hadam, b rated at Rupees 40,505; the 
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rest the revenge is mAde up from ihe 
other part.^ of the country. 

“In rhe reiRn of Mohonied Shah+ 1131 
F. fcl. (A. D. ^cabullencd Cawcn was 

Subadar- He marched against Rajah Nag- 
bundy Sing^ who was then Zemindar of 
Nagpore, and to whom the GhaiwaUb of 
Palaoon, Rarnghuft and Badam w^cre ,-^ub- 
jeCL The Subadar had reached rhe hills, 
w heri he was met by Bedman Dass Tacoor, 
the Raja's agents and his funher progress 
arrested by payment of a Nuzaeranah of a 
lakh of Rupees, 4+500 in cash* the rest in 
diamonds. Tribute was afterwards withheld^ 
and in 1137 F. E. (A. D* 1731) Fughyrul 
Dovsdah, the then Subadar, marched to the 
foot of the hills by way of Koonda. He 
met with considerable resistance, and w-as 
glad to compfOTTiise his claims by receiving 
rupees 12,000 from the Ghat wall of 
Ramghur on account ol the .Nagpore Rajah, 
and 5,000 from the Ghatwall of Paloon, In 
1141 (A.D. 1735) nVIiverdi Khan wdth some 
difhcgity enforced this payment, and it was 
continued afterwards i ill the British occu¬ 
pied the country." 

.As for the internal history of the country 
during the period, we have no Avritten re^ 
cords to guide us. But inferences from 
established facts enable us to reconstruct 
this history^ with a certain degree of certi“ 
tude. 

As the Rajas dirough marriage with proud 
and high-bom Rajput families like that 
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of PfichetL", gradually came in contact with 
the greai Aryan world outside Their hill- 
girt plateau, they began to imbibe ideas 
of worldly grandeur and royal pomp to 
which hitherto they had been perfect 
strangers A change came over the spirit 
of their regal dreams. And, in ccmrse of 
time, they lOo, it would seem, chose to have 
about them a pompotts court artended bv 
Brahmans, courriers, ornbhs and servants 
and all the other paraphernalia of Hindu 
royalty- 

The dazisling splendour which the royal 
court gradually assumed deeply impres.^ 
the simple Mundas occasionally summoned 
li> Doisa or to bhukra tn render military 
servjcci and their impressions found vent in 
songs like the following 

[Jadur] 

Sona leka disuincii^ lipi 
Okarern leladH, lEpi ? 

Rupak^ka lipi^ 

ChuTiaire Chrnad^ni f 
Scai^ Itkri diitune^p kabu 
Dainsarcihg nplada, bahii- 
Kupttrka b^ibwp 

I'Cakuraini^ (. Iiiiiiida. 

.'iema Icka dksumeap lipi, 

MapniaiYiikoA Npi, 

Rupalok.'i liplko 

rupkiiii}£tariR. 

[ TransLuiofi] 

O Where's Ihe lanJ that •.hints like Bold 7 
Si\v where such Und d:id«t 
O whtft tke L'lhd like ^ihtr ^^lenniN 7 
Siiv where *iLjch land msit. k-* 
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All! liH^ht bumkhtd pfold xhe fand 
In Dolsa rc^iSm I bund. 

Tfie^rt: Ihf land aji silver whiir, 

In Khukra iimuTiii+ 

Bui in that ^4^ldcn land^ my 
Oh ! men Each other Slav ? 

And in lhat tnnrt of Io\'l\ 

Oh ! deadly arrtsws hy * 

These Br^ihmans, Rauiias^ and other 
cnurtiera and servants ^vho now flocked w 
the Raja's place mostly from Bcharand the 
Central ProvmceB.t had to he provided for. 

* The ftliLlli.lN, wait: sav wen? Invited by the 
Raja |Q IcEcp down the Mundla^r 
f The Bini ffimily claim to lie .m qlfshooi of the 
Orissa Raj family* Their aiiceslor llitnmbar Um 
is “iaid in have heeti one of the ten *on^ of a Maharaja 
ofPmt. Hitambar, it is said, cwinK- to some dispute 
al>oiii succession to the throne^ remtned to Saiiih;iJ- 
pur and ^Ktaiiu-^l n ^^ranl <rf tncls'e villaj^es from 
SlahaTajo Balaram Uco the thci^ Maharaja of 
Samlialpiir. H ilanibar's Son Hsri Deo In jiuraiinncie 
of a fnystrrious divine directiun left Sambalpur 
about the vear A.D-, oTid ^■ent to Bijadih in 

Parjjann Kes-ilpur which was then meluded wuhin tht; 
dominions of ihe ^ja of Chofanappur, Whik 
here he presenred a dSaimond (one of numy dtaninnds 
which hf? recovered from fiver Mahanudcly under the 
dirertions of Shiva 1 to Raja Bhsrncomn, the j^h 
Maharaja of Choiana^ur who was then hvinij at 
Khtikra-ir^irh The Maharriyi made a Japi" Ifrani of 
the whotr uf Par>pna Kesalpur to Ifari Deo on 
whom the title of Raja was now ennferr^, Raja Hari 
Deo wa-s succeedtTi bv his f-ltlfta son Kolhn Jlen .-Ls 
Jajfirtlar oF Biru. After Raja KoIIm l>ro came 
successively Kaja Pitiifnb;ir Deo, Rap Bir Sing Dm, 
Kaja nemu Deo* and Raja Bhtm Sin^ Deo. Bhim 
Sin If nnd bis reiitivcji assIstiN Rap Durjan when 
the Mahomcchins init^ufed Khukra, Sub,tl Siog^ a 
nephew’of Raja Bhim Sin^^ was lrilk<l in the bniile, 
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Circumstanced: a.^ the Raja th&n was, what 
better expedient could he devise, or his 
advisers suggest than that oF making service 
grants of his rights in a number of 
villages to these new-comers? This system 
of service-grants was an exotic idea probably 
imported by these alien adventurers them¬ 
selves. And thus arose the cSass of jagirdars 

Bhim and h\fi brother wen.* taken capiive^ to 

|>^!tii along wiih Raja Onr}jn SaU And ii h said 
that it wail wilh tbe help tit Bhim Sm^ iltnt E>urinn 
Sal wa*i able 10 tell a real insin a f^L^e diamond and 
thereby regained his Uberiy^ and seci^rtd the title of 
Mahara^ In reiurn for hh sert'ice^ Bhrm Sing 
obtained bom ^Maharaja iJarjan Sal ttw title of Rrtia 



addition !o Fargana Kcs-iipur. Raja Bhim Sing 
succeeded by his eldest R^[a Kew Dt-o, and 
Keso iJeti b;^' his nwn eliikiit non Raja Nn'^rain Sing 
[>!?)?, Raja !>ai^iii Sing by hi?j failure to embank the 
Snnkh permanerttk. incurred I be df.^plua>t;ure oE iht 
then Maharaja oE CHi>i?u]agpuT, and ?he larger refuBc^d 
to invest Niarian Sing's Bucces^or Rain Sing with the 
title of 'Raja'. Accardingiy Ram Sinjf Ejallcd 

Bahera'p and * rental of Sice;! Rii. was henceforth 
to be paid annually to the Mah.T raja for the pgir nf 
Parpanas Ktsalpiir and Binj. Afier B;jlirni Ram 
Sing came successively Fiahem Balaram Sing, Baher.i 
Oandal Sing, Bahera Hham Sinp, Fiahcm Ghan 
SingT B^bera Hari Rant Sing, and Lkihera Endarih 
Sing, aihcra Indurjit B son Gajmj Sing wL 
geven back the old title of Raja hy the prewnt 
Maharaja of Chotanagpnr. the rtmindarp 

the eldest &i3n of Gajtaip in locally knouTi as ^Kaja' Hikiin 
Sing p to whom t iim indebted for this Eaniily hifiior^' 
■rhe locahraditlons regarding the origin fif the Hifii 
family^ are pcrhapji not ijnite oruliable an ihto 
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under various denominaiiom such as 
Bhaiyas, Baraiks, Brirtiai>, PandeySt Jama- 
dars^ Ohdars and so forth. 

fn the be^inning^ it would appear* the 
change was impercepfibit. The evil fruits 
that mi^hl spring From such imported setrds 
Were not perhaps foreseen by the Raja. As 
Mr. [fakh:il Das Haidar in his account of 
the village sysiem of Chotanagpur appended 
to a Hesalutiun of the fiengal Coveroment 
of the year writes*— 

"h is prohahle that wHt'n he {[he Maharaja) 
away villages in thisnianner^ he meant no more ihaa 
lo reliiiijuish hi^ elaim to t he supplies In favoar ot the 
Jagirdar.^' 

The oldest pattah or lease which Mr. 
Rakhal Piis Haidar could discover was 
dated 1676 A. And Mr. Holdar* as the 
then manager of the Maharajah of Chota- 
nagpur, had free access to the archives ol 
the Raja's Sheristah or Record-office. It 
has been occasionally argued on the 
Etrengih of the terms of some of these 
pattahs that the Maharaja muEt, at the time 
of grant ing these jagirs, have possessed 
absolute proprietary right over the Chota- 
nagpur vinages. But a mqmenrs reflection 
will show I hat this cannot be a sound view 
of the matter. The draftsmen and scribes 
of these documents, as indeed all literate 
people of the Maharaja's Court* were* and 
even now' moslly are, men from Behar. 
And these men naturally employed the set 
forms for such documents they had know n 
in use in their own country. 
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To return to our account of the disinttv 
griUon of the ancient land-j^y$tem of 
Chotanagpur, The Jagirdar who thus got 
an inch %vas deiemiined ro take an ell. **The 
grantee/* as Mr. Rakhal Das Kaldar, who 
can by no means be accused of any 
partialiiv to the ryot^ says* *“the grantee 
could rot possibly remain contented with 
the Maharaja's share of the produce. His 
natural desire was to grow rich and power- 
fuK within his own sphere at least ; and he 
ivas not long master of the village before he 
commenced attacks on the most vulnerabk- 
points of the system. The lands held by 
the rijtyiifs* naturally came firss within his 
grasp. The people could be easily persuaded 
to believe that as the Maharaja Avas entitled 
to supplies from the villagesa^ and the ry'ots 
provided the bulk of the supplies^ and as 
the Nfaharaja had made over these to the 
grantees^ the latter had an absolute right 
to them. 1 hus a certain proportion of 
the produce of the lands held by the ry<irs 
was collected by the JagirdarSp the same 
being gradually commuted into money^ and 
the foreign idea of *rent* introduced- The 
Jagirdar's right to such lands came to 
be recognised also, and hence originated the 
Kajhas Tenure^ Out of the Kajhas the grantee 
took some lands for holding himself \ such 
land came to be known a,-^ Manjhihas.^* In 
villages that still retained the Khunik/fiti 

* I'-f- ihe Far^/a^herokof nr Etii/iutttrfniH} deiicnlied 
In our last chapter. 
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the annual dues levied by the 
superior landlord on ihe village community 
was Tnade up o[ the rent payable by the 
P{Xrjtthotok& or eia~kuttiTenkif^ the outsiders* 
who held lands under the Khmttk^HH 
brotherhood. A-s the demands ol the toreign 
landlords went on increasing* the balance 
required to meet those ^t*^nwing demands 
was made up hv subscriptions or ckandas 
from amon|i iht^ ihunU^iiUtdiirs ihems*.dves.* 

It was probably at this period that the 
Mahlo was introduced as a new tun cl tonary 
and gradually a x^^ahto Khuni was evolved 
in manv villages probably out ot the Munda 
Khutit/Tlie new Jagirdars shrinking perhaps 
Ironi introducing any officers of their owHi 
sought to conciliate the viHagers by 
ing a member of their original village- 
family to manage the affairs the village 
in its relation to the new landlord- 
to this day* in tlie intact Khuntkattt yiha^’^ 
of Parganas Sooepur, Tamar and Ssnt the 
\!ahto and his Khunt are unknown. 

It was in the villages inhabited by the 
comparatively docile Uraons that the 
division of the cultivated lands of the 
village into Bhuinhan, Rajhas and Manjihas 

• Thus, Ifotn the nature cf the thinp'^ the 

wn.H LFI cadiur years ji varkth^c and riucliwlm^ 
araouirt, thp pfi.T|K>rtiEHi piid by the dtlTererti khunt- 
katlidars bdnjc dtiermined according to their cimims- 
[£i!w;es. When, in cnnrsie of time the demands 01 the 
inferior landlordi came Li> be ihe pro^tion 

of the 10 be borne by ihe different hhunl- 

kaithbtrs attained wme sort of fisity. 
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appears to have been fir&l intrflduceci. The 
Mundas, always xealoiisly tenacious of 
their own instiiutions and averse to any 
change, naturally resisted tooth and nail 
all attempts at a disintegration of iheir 
village communes. Their blood boiled 
With indignation at the sight of these 
foreigners “whom the Maharaja let loose 
over the country^ and who sought to 
reduce them from their position of village- 
proprietors roan inferior status. And their 
fierce hatred of these aliens, the Mundas 
expressed in indignant songs like the 
following in wh"ch the unwelcome strangers 
are compared tc the greedy vulture, the 
ravenous crow, the upstart peacock, and the 
ominous owl: — 

(jadur) 

Notem tirubacrhi drmafn sangin, 
Koknrdojanap iTyrrnngenjanar 
Ncrtemliruhachi sirmam sani^in, 
KokDrdnjatinjii mjanjana. 

Mara ilopnajt maran^etiiana. 
Kokardojanaji rajanjana^ 

^^Httl natu kauko uigtiarjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangenjanar 
DirfiUin diBum Kiauko kDloar|aria. 

Natu Mundako nckelaiana 
Naiy natu k^iikn dtgyarjana. 

Naiu Mundak^ raiurtanA^ 

Oisam Btiiarho laiuitana, 

Naiu Mundako nekclntanii, 

Bonplir gegako nck^l.itaiia. 

Chiritcgcjfakci taiurtaa.i. 

[Translation.] 

}jook where than wilt, dear, wherever eve gazes, 
irp tj the sky or Wow ip the earth, 
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( Mm at me-in biood wiU iHou inecl in hSpH pTace^,) 
Owls pQ« as torcli. denr+ ihc owls of low bErth. 
Sirtits the vain peacock in glory of plumage. 

OwU psKi tor ionrtfiH slip owls at law bErth 

Lwik now tbtf crow rules as diga^ir^* vach % utagt, 
Peacocks are grown grc.M beings an earths 
Rdcs the vik craw now as Kolwar f all over, 
r<ow hsih each village for diguar a ert^, 

Mundas of haiiilei? now iremble and shiver ^ 

Thes‘ that were owiiers of hamlets erenow^ 

Rhulnhars all over now quake and ouivcr, 

MHildas of hamfel? now tremble with tear, 

Teirer supreme now doth reign the land over, 
Munda^ of hamleti have lost ibetr old cheer. 

Long strenuous most have been the 
efforts these indit^nant Mundns made to 

prevent any breich m the fortress ot their 

village communes^ And in the end only 
the Munda settlements nearer the Uraon 
country and in closer contact with Uraon 
settlements, succumbed to the onslaught, 
rhe Khuntkatti nature of a number of 
villages liiihertii held by the descendants 
of the original settlers in common ownership 
was ai length seriously impaired- As tbe 
result of thii^ mutilation, the proprietary 
right of the village community over a large 
part f>f thr dons ^nd tonr lands of the xuljage 
was materially affected^ the Jagirdar 
usurping the right to levy a rent on these 
lands in lieu of the supplies hitherto given as 
the Raja's dues. These lands now came to be 
called the Rnjhas (or Rujitngs literally the 

• The digiitir h a vill.ig:e-waU:bnwn or chowkidar. 

+ llie Kstissftr njyal offictr who guard 

over SI I own or vfllage lo prevent breaches of ihe 

pratc, thefis -ind crther like afTeoces. 
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fihari? of ihe Kiija > anti iht; Muiidas that 

up till tKe tihuinhari sctliument under 
l^ngal Act Jl of 186^, thef^e consisted in not 
;i single vinage of more than half the 
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cuitivEiblc lELnd&p tht niher half ai least 
l>ei-n|^ still left ■&s the IMiiiinh-ari: la.rids -nf tht 

descendants of the original settlers, and 
for this latter no soch rent had to be p*yd. 
This arrangement gave rise to the expr«iss»on 
still in use among the Alondari of what are 
known as the Bhuinhitfi paihs^t adha thiw 
adha kam". meaning "rent is payable 
only for half the (cultivable) vdlage-lands 
and tor the oiher half only (feudall service. 
Such is the origin of the Kajbas landsj 
which at first included no more than the 
lands of the piirphortAo or cf<ijlrof»wi*o 
(outsiders) described above and was in course 
of time swelled by the inclusion of portions 
of landsow'ncd by the Khuntkatiidarsas well, 
till at length in many villages the total 
amounted at one time to half the cultivable 
lands of the village. Out of these ra}h^ 
lands:|; the Jagirdar and later on the 


• Amontr Bhiiintinri pains in Ptirpana hotiepurafr the 
Bamiii pnui, the Sundari pniii and the dirath pain. 

t This nrocesa of treatinp Jfcyftiuantl bub^uently 
subdividmp the rajhat into 

mat still be s«i' ™ 

^Hi^ana, ’ In many Khnmkail. 
nr his lessors have pot hold of u plot « 
and betjun by etiltivatinp ihein i/mJ ut ih rough 
.W slv1«l siith hands rajhas and ihe name 

is vet' unknown in such viilap, ''^,Tn''!h^ 

kind« an Tarnar artf whai would Iw: calll^d mt^jhas m llw 
Rhuinhfkti pvUti^ 

t "Ou, of the rnjAn^." Mr- Kakl^l Da-s Haidar 
"iht KfiUltlffi look land or landi for 

Iwlding himsicif; Hueb land tanit lo 1 ^* kno'^tt ^ 
«,«niftf;i-r from manjhi' the headman of a villase. As 
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rhikaidar who is u. subsequent creation 
t^r;iduaMy liifd iiold of sonic i>f the finest 
plots and beKait to trultivate them through 
his own servants, and ihese came to be 
known as the trjfln/fo'ftisj* {liierallv, the 
share of the manjhih ! he waste'Lnds 
or jungles remained, as before, the conimon 
property of the village community. f’o 
console the MunJa and the Pahan for iheir 
loss of status, to them were ailoicd specific 
plots nf rent free lands called respeclivelv 
Murtdai and Pahanai including Dalikatart 
and Panbhara lands. Whereas the lihuinhari 
lands of the Munda and Pahan were herlt- 
ahie tenures, the ^^undai, the Pahanai and 
the Dnlikatan lands were to be held during 
the continuance of the incumbents' scrx ices 
to the village community. As a rule, how* 
ever, the offices of the Munda and Pahan 
are hereditary. Thus, ihe /f/iHriifrnrj, 
as Mr. liakhal Das Haidar savs, is but *'fhe 
remnant of the old Khiiatkatti tenure" 
The present fJ/jd/nfiarf villages are. whai 
has been aptly styled ‘broken MuniidtU, 
villages. 


It must have been after a long and pain¬ 
ful struggle that the Mundas yielded even 
so much of the ground as they appear to 
have done. And thus, by sloiv degrees, a 

the grantee was mnstly a resident pruprietor, he required 
ag^ultural fr<™ the rynis. and creai^ the 

A A - ' ra/Artj." Catonel rialinn. 

"? f* note 10 the report oF Mr 

K^kh.il 1>;4S HAickr, ^ar om nf his 
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riLtmbtrr of wbai were originallv intact 
(vhunikatti villagtrs length reduced 

to u^hat arc ndvv knD\vn as the Bhuinhari 
villages. But even in the area popular!v 
knon^n as the Bhuinhari area to which 
Operations under Bengal Act If of 1869 
Were extended, not a few villages succeeded 
in resisting their conversion from Khtinlkatti 
villages into villages of a lower status. In 
Such villages* the villagers would not allow 
the landlord to convert any of the village- 
lands into his rajhas or manjhihas. The 
Bhuinhari Commissioners had consequentlv 
to desist from measuring and preparing any 
record with respect to such villagesH And 
the descendants of the original sedlers have 
retained iheir Khuntkaiii rights in the lands 
of these villages.* 

But the majority of the villages in the 
Bhuinhari area were nor so fortunate. And* 
consequently some of the more unyeilding 
among the Muoda^ of these villages appear 
to have retreated irs the jungles further 
south rather than submit to such ruthless 
expropriation. Thus, we hear of Gaasi 
Munda of the Purthi Kill then Jivung In 
v'illage Hasa. not far off from Khunti^ 
emigrating to the mountainDus and junglv 
tract further to the south-east, and his 
descendants founded villages all around 

■ AninnK may be mun linnet! vilki}^ Bargari, 

,^4 bout eighteen miles to the souEh of Raodhi, and 
villpige* Po^ca and Burlu not far ofF fratti KlmnEi, and 
the mojorily of villages in Pargana Siri. 
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them, where the Khuntkatti system is still in 
full vigoufi In this way from the furthest 
north-west of the Ranchi district^ the 
Muoda?i at length made their way tf> the 
furthest south-east. 

It was perhaps at fhi'iperiQd in thehistorv 
of the Ranchi district that Hindu Ahkii, 
Kumhars, Xowas* and a few other low class 
Hindu castes into the plateau 

in the train of The Hindu Ja^irdars or at 
their invitation, just as some low class 
Mahomedans such as the Jolhas appear to 
have found their way into the country 
in the train of the Mahortiedan troops 
who invaded Khokra in the i6th 
century*^ The Cihasis, a tribe who earn 
a precarious livelihood by hshing and 
begging appear to have come to the country' 
earlier. For, the Mundas tell a story that 
when Fani Mukut was installed as Raja, the 
Ghasis asked him **What shall become of 

* It is iick[ aito^edier unlikely hnwerer ihai 
a purnen nf the bwer cLajw of tlit CheuinaKpnr 
MahDmedaiiiS were orif^iTiaBy converts. It apiHinrH 
that H few Mahainedan ad^'cnfiiirFr[^ wh^^tArric 
in ibt train of the Moj^ul i^miy or the drscen- 
(l.int.% nf«iJEh adveiuurei-^«fucceDde4j in sernrin^r Jagir 
graFiiLsrrcHnthc Maharsijn, .intj it may fieto their prtiite- 
that the nrijrin of a sm^li feet ion ol I he 
[ow M a home danSof |lie Rant hi dr^tfki hah: to he 

traced. Traces of these ancient Mahometan grantees 
v\hi in the names of ceUain inFtage.^ such ii\ Stimnert*, 
ctCi A brge rtumber of the pre^ni 
Mahottiedan resirJems of ihe Rnnchi I hiarirt .ipncar 

to tpe Ehedescendanui of the .Ihihnmedun traders who 

came here tn the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
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US?"*, and the new Raja replied '"Go ye and 
beg from door to door'\ And since then^ it 
is said, the Ghasis have lived bv begging, 
Th is incident said to have given 
fisc to the common -raying among the 
Mundas :— 

Raja, 

Konipat ^funda, 

Duarsin^ Ghasi. 

The al lacks on the land-system of the 
Mundas and on their fights to the villages 
tha i t hey had t h em sel ves ta b I ished« 

appear to have commenced in the eighteenth 
century, and have been in active progress 
till the present day* 

Great as has fieen the success the Hindus 
have since achieved in inipairing the 
original land-system of the iMundas^ their 
attempts in making the Mundas converts 
to their own religious faith appears to have 
been attended with much less success, 
Buddhist nionks4 if they ever worked among 
themt have left no traces whatsoever of their 
activities in the Munda country.* ft is only 
some Vaisnav preachers who appear to have 

* ii appears probable enough that driHoi^ thie rci^n 
of the jjTcaE Biiiddhisi tnnnarchcs Asrokn Maiir^'a and 
Kant^hka. the MikncLis oT Jharkhand had to aekTipii'-^ 
ledi^o the suzerainty of the paraniount power And 
the great llirtdu mnnarch ^imudra Ciupfa in l!le 
“ieccuid qiiirter of the 4th century* appears to have 
;iCLually canHcs his victorious a mu ihrouirh the Lmd 
of Ehe Mundas En htt S<Kijlhern Expedition The 
autonomy of ihe Mundas do not however appear la 
Itave been ever inlnrfered with. 
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once choaen the land of the Mundas ^ the 
field of ihcir vvqrk^ and jieem lo have me? 
with a temporary' succesSi 

From the seventeenth Canto of Sri Chuir- 
atiya Charitamrka we leam that the igreai 
Vaisnav reformer and devotee of NudJea 
on his way from Nilachal to Mathura pa^d 
through Jharkhand and made conversions 
among its aboriginal population. Thus 
we read :— 

iTTO mm 

[ f™ wi in% qnr mm 1 ] 

Tm ^n ; 

nr f^^mr, 

^ itrnr 1 

Again : — 

Hirfr-iire 'vm^. ^r*r 

felT ( 

%1 AFT 

% Tn 4TtT if'IT Ifffiie I 

Subsequent Vaisnav preachers appear tr> 
havt made earnest attempts to convert the 
Mundas. One of them was Bin and Das by 
name whose memory is still preserved irr 
songs he composed in theMundari language 
with a view to facilitate the conversion of 
the Mundas. The elevated ideas expressed 
in the songs about ^^and punyii and abouT 
the vanity of earthly enjoyments, the style 
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and composition* and thechamctaristic man* 
nerbms of Vaisnav poetsf in these songs, 
leave no doubt as to their H indu origin. Such 
is the well-known song beginning "Bhatiora 
pitipirt honortanaktng jurijur!"f. The small 
number of Bhagats among the Chotanagpur 
Uranns and the Valsnavs among the Mundas 
of Bundu and Tamar Parganas bear testi¬ 
mony to the partial success that attended 
the efforts of the Vaisna\‘ preacher. And 
even among the unconverted, Vaisnavism 
has left its mark on songs and religious 
festivals. The Karma festival with its 
‘Lahusa' songs can be clearly traced ,to 
Vaisnav influence. Unlike^ other festivals, 
the Karma puja is not presided over by the 
Pahan, no fowl or other animal is sacrificed 
hot only gfiee and incense are used as in 
Hindu festivals. 

Some Karam songs sung by the Sonepur 
Mundas who have forgotten even the name 
of Vaisnavism, appear to have lieen com¬ 
posed at a time when the influence of Vaisnav 
teachings had died out but the memory' re¬ 
mained. Thus in the following widely known 
Karam song we hear of the wide-spreading 

• Such as the rliymes at the end and caesura in ihe 
middle^ 

t Such ai ihf cTianidterisljt line lowarda ihe 4:dnc:lu^ 
iion of wb ^ng —K^jit-in:u/^ ' I'hus ^lith 
Bitiund llii-'i's 

I Airtdng other ioagi of Binanct Das may be 
fncntEon«l ihose bednniiijj "'Hohant Karl Lpanoama 
m.uri,.''^ and "Nawa bamay i^ikabtana^ itec. 
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Kadamba (naudeas) irufi on the bankB ot the 
Jumna associated wkh the lilas of Srikrlshna. 

J^muiia jnpa. Burn giiii Kadaui Suba, 
firi riri nitU’Saritana 
Mand sakiim chora 
Sobcn haiko nirLana^ 

Karakoni do duar-rc dubakana 
Landatanae^ 

[Tft^jtfSLATION,] 

Bv Jumna's bank on ^ndy hlll^, 

There standi a Kadamb irec. 

How fiweel ihc dutc the air doth fill 
Wilh notes of t(ri nW. 

Ijo ! fish of every si^c and shape 
There move so gay and ftre. 

And there the emb with rngmh agape 
Doth sit and smile in fite. 

In genuine Munda villages, one is some¬ 
times surprised lo hear the Munda youngmen 


* Maud IS the htutidaii name of a fish 

which looks like a bamboo leaf (the fijJi 

Bengal lathe efta^j^ fish and rm is ihe 
mtMg**r lish so common in BengAL 

Amoni,' the Mundits of the Panch ParvAng onp 
still beam distinotliittv Vabnav sonp nboiii KrtskHa- 
Lila in which Bengali worthi are freely used. As an 

im^tance wc may ctie the following Kamm sonff 
composed bv Budhu aibu^ the well-known iMorick 
poet of Tamar Pragana. 

Ogo ogo Duti, okotca Br^tjapatf 7 
Mage mage bachhar murijan, 

Oro gating kae hijua. 

Arngodo thorkia^ 

Nokorc lelagirfjan 7 

Nalit.i BnnSi-dHii ekotia BrajapflU t 

Ntdastiigi Kiiiambhitaraege uruian 
Dumbtirleka ji aenagin oiang biurtan. 

«■ A'Ce 
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and women ending their songs wirh lusty 
shouts of The Mund^s as 

we have Found by personal intcrrogaiioni 
have not the remotest idea as to what this 
exclamation means, all that ihey krtow 
being that it is the customary signal that 
the song is ended. But every Hindu knows 
what it means. 

[n the Panch Parganas. a number of 
well-to-do Mundas, ambiiious of rising tn ilie 
social scah^ have adopted the faith of their 
more civilised Hindu neighbours, by prefer¬ 
ence—the Vaisnav form of the religion. 
And it seems that if ever Hinduism once 
more earnestly seeks to bring the Mundas 
into its fold, the Vabnav sect will have a 
greater chance of success than any other 
sect of Hinduism. Some of the compara¬ 
tively w'ilder Mundas of the £OUth may 
perhaps take kindly to the worship of Sakti. 

Although the bulk of the Mundas have, 
hitherto rejected Hinduism, clear traces of 
Hindu influence are observable in many of 
their social ceremonies and religious 
festivals. Thus, the Sindur-dan or bcEmear- 
Ing of vermilion on the foreheads of the 
bride and bridegroom by each other, the 
use of Sa^ng or turmeric in marriages, the 
fasts and ceremonial ablutions practiced in 
Munda religious festivals^ besides some 
other practices*^areevidcnily borrowed from 
the Hindus* 

* Among iht Mundas ^fprgana Tamar, cn?n the 
use of as in Hindu marriages hat, 
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Such in brief, is a rough and Imperfect 
outline of the earlier history of the Munda^ 
of ChotanagporCr Wu have htre presented 
nothing more than the dry skeleton of a 
subject ahounditig in living interest. We 
have included in our hurried survey, a 
period extending over many centuries. We 
started, in the first chapien from a period 
when the Chotanagporu Plateau was covered 
over with primeval forests. We have seen 
in the second chapter the Mundas, hounded 
down by successive bands of alien enemies, 
fly from country' to country till at length 
they penetrate the jungles of J harkhand. 1 n 
the third chapter, wc have seen them clear 
jungles, establish villages of the patriarchal 
type, and for the first lime break the virgin 
glebe. And we have seen how the Uraons, a 
few centuries later and under circumstances 
not unlike those that brought the Mundas 
to Chotanagpur followed the lead of their 
Munda precursors, entered the country from 
the north-west, settled among these Munda 
pioneers, adopted their village organisation 
and/lar/ia government, and at length gra¬ 
dually crowded the Mund.is out further to 
the east. .And we have seen how at length 
both Munda and Uraon, in utter ignor¬ 
ance of future consequences, placed 
a king over their own heads. The more 
docile Uranns, as we have seen, quiet- 


been .idopted. Afier ,1 marniiee wrttrujny is over the 
^4u>1(ias of the Tamar ard Siri pareaoa^, gurioustv 
enough, will utter lusiy shotiis of "Hnribol.'' ^ 
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ly submitted, though not perhaps without 
an inward pang, to the evils that followed 
in the wake oi kingship. 

But the most striking phenomenon in 
the History of Chotanagpore is the 
unbending conservatism of the more 
strong-witled Mundas. We have seen in the 
present chapter how tliis remarkably tena¬ 
cious tribe In their anssieiy ro protect their 
sacred birth-right, their ancient village^ 
organisation and land-systern—made a 
gradual tour of the entire country from one 
end of it to the other. And at every^ stage 
of their migrations, we have seen^ how the 
.\iundas left behind them indelible sign¬ 
posts of their former presence in the names 
of places and in sepulchral and memorial 
stones which exist to this day. Well 
may the Mundas adapt the words of the 
poet to their own case and exclaim with 
legitimate pride— 

Tread where we inny an N^i^pur ^ound, 

Frcm Ijirthesl wesi Iq wfid Tamar ; 

Or north w south, but Stltl is founds 
Some ancient ruln+ ralh or maund, 

To tell of Ihtng^ that were. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MODERN HISTORY OF MUNDAS 
AND OF THEIR COUNTRY 
[1765—1910.] 

Sit ckuk'n. (bid Tttcn, 

Old ui™, ^n quiet spin, 

Hen^cforih the Ani-Jo-StiMn 
U die brother of the Finn. 

-^WhfHier't 'Tk* Con^ani of Finlattd*, 

Wfl come down the stream of our 
narrative to what fttay he called ihe 

° History, of (ht 

Murtdas The commi-nocment of this epoch 
may be taken to correspond rouEblv 

h'v tfit country bv the 

S' rhtali^V^"!? Introduction 

of the a hen hc^adars or temporarv lessee^ 
in several Mundari vitlages,* . 'trs.ees 

The Ain Akbad.t that excellent account 
of the insututes of the great Kmperor Akbar 
written by his able Prime Minister 

of Akbar Shah, I^okrah. as Chotanagpur 
was then called, formed part of the Sn^bah 
of Hehar, hen m the year j the grant 

• I he name ‘liccidar' We™r 

H>be Fcnployed itidiscrimin^Eely to ^ ^ 

rather ihe putrapiilradik ja^rt^rs as wd[ 

+ The Ain-i-/tklmr fomii the Thifwt r t. . 
Fail's great vork the "Akbar-namah*^ ^ 
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of the Deivani of Bengal, Behar and Orissai 
was made to the East India Company by 
the Emperor Shah Alam^ Chotanagpur, as 
part of the Subah of Behar, necessarily 
passed to ihc Britifih. 

In the beginning, however, this obscure 
part oi the Dewany does noi appear to 
have attracted any particular notice- It 
was in the year ryya that ihe first entry of 
the British into Chotanagpur seems to have 
taken place. In that year^ a British Officer 
of the name of Captain Catnac, at the 
head of a troop of soldiers^ appeared at 
Palatnau to reinstate Gopal Rai, the local 
Ri^jah, who had been driven out from 
bis dominions by the Thakoor. The Sat- 
buru fort is still pointed out as the place 
where the Rajah Gopal Rai had an 
inter\^iew with this represeniative of the 
East India Company. I'he Raja acknow¬ 
ledged himself a vassal of the British Lion^ 
paid a received promised 

to pay an annual tribute of three thousand 
rupees, and undertook to assist the 
Company against the Marhattas. 

An exchange of head-dresst it is said» 
sealed the compact. The year 1872 alp 
vvirnessed the conversion of the then Maharaja 
of Chotanagpur into a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company^ 

As we learn from the Minute prepared 
in .April, i&;j2 by Mr. Thomason* who was 
then Deputy &cretary to Government^ 
"During the operations of Captain Camac 
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in Pilamaup* Muchchun Singh, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, intrigued to prevent the 
of ihe British to whom Durpnath Shahl of 
Chotanagpur rendered e:5isenrial service/^ 
The Rajah of Ramgarh then used to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 27,000 to the British 
Govcrnmenij and this amount included 
Rs, 4^000 levied by him from the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, ^'CaptaiTi Camac/' says the 
Minute of Aprih i8j2^ “represented to the 
Provincial Council at Pama the importance 
of secur i ng in our in terests t he Raj a of 
Chotanagpur, whose country would form 
an effectual barrier to the incursions of the 
Marhattas, thus covering Behar and 
Beerbhoom, and at the same time, giving 
us the command of the passes into the 
Deccan, through which* ht stated, that Mr* 
Law had retreated after his defeat in 
Behar/* With this view^ Captain Camac 
recommended that Rajah Durpnath Sahi 
should he allowed to pay his maigoozaree 
direct to Government, instead of through 
Muchchun Sing, the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
whose conduct he represented to have been 
most arbitrary and oppressive. 

**ff this request were granted, the Rajah 
was ready if> pay Rs. 14,000 in Heu of Rs, 
^,ooOi which had been before extracted 

* Captain Camac emdoyed in reducing the 
Zamindars at KhurakdEhii and ihc JungEebiin” Dirfnct 
in 1769—70^ and in 1S71 la rdnstatc R:tjah Cxopal 
Roy in Pakmow and bring Patamuw entirely under 
subjection to the British. 
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from him* On this occasion Durpnath Sahi 
blmsel^ addressed a letter lo the Provincial 
Council at Paina, which commences thus: 
*1 have been from old a ^or rentet) 

of the OoverntTvent, and the Rajah Muchchun 
Singt has long been a servani of me and niy 
father** He proceeds lo state that Muchchun 
Sing had acquired power by being employed 
for the Nizamuti. and had u&utped auihority 
over him; and he prays that he may be 
allowed to hold the country'ae formerly, and 
that be will be responsible for the renis^ 

‘*The Patna Provincial Council acceded 
to the proposal of Canlain Camac, and 
accepted Raja Durpnath Singe's offer, making 
a settlement with him for three at 

Rs, i2i^ooo per annum. On. this occasion 
he received a Khilat from the Patna Coun¬ 
cil and a Perw^annah from the Chief and 
Rajah Shital Roy* in 1772 the Rajah of 
Nagpur afforded our troops tnuch assistance 
in the reduction of Ramgarh, but suffered 
himself much from the incursions of the 
Marhatta^ and the disturbances occasioned 
by Nanna Sam, a pretender to his Raj. 
The revenue appears to have been ^tte* 
gutarly paid and balances to have accrued. 
The authority of the Rajah oyer the Jagtr- 
dars in his country w’as very imperfech the 
Subordinate Rajahs of Toree and of the 
five F^ergunnahs, Tamar, &c., seldom paid 
him anything*^' 

Thus Maharaja Durpnath Sahi. the then 
incumbent of the Chotanagpur guddi 
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obtained hh first paita or sanad ortder 
which he was to pay lo the Company six 
thousand rupees a year as Ma^arana or 
tribuic and another six thousand rupees as 
rent. This was subsequently raised to 
Rs- iq.ioo r5as. 3 pics at the Decennial 
Setlkment, and later on lo Rs. 15,041, The 
internal administration of his dominions was 
left entirely in the hands of the Maharaja, 
who thus became a tribuiarj^ chicL^ 

• The a ha raja scetn^ lq have bt.irri repeatedly 
in arTc,irs in paying his iribule. And on June 7, 
a was i-i^ued te him by the Cdininittet: 

of Revenue ■repriniandin^ him for his obstinacy^ and 
desiring that he will personally attend al the Katcharr 
of the CoUeenuraf Ra infarh and settle his balances'. 
Afain, we Find a issued on December 22^ 

1785 threatening to dL!jpos$cs3 him if he dots not pay 
ap his revi-nues rtfularly- In 17^7. it b said, the 
Kaia having been in arrears, troops were sent against 
him^ and the Raja w.ia reported to have fled 10 
the Maharacta country. Vide Cab Rev,, |u|v 
p. tt|p On Nov/i?, 17^2 we find the' Board 
of Revenue recommending to the Gwernpr-Ciimera.1 
that the Collector of Ramgarh be nuihariscd to 
suspend for the present the Gavernment demands 
upon the Zemindar of Nagpur. Afain on Aug, u 
i79^P the Coirretorof Rattigarh rccommended lo the 
Board of Revenue certain measures to be adnpted For 
the rtcovery of hnJance dtic from the Raja oF Nagpur. 
In I 795 r aipm, we And the Maharaja applymlTFor 
siuipon-iion of revenue owing to Ji^^turhanLes in Tamar 
Kirgana. And on May 30, 1707 the Collector of 
Rimgarh again reports about halinccs due bv the 
Maharaja, tn we find the Maharaja unsuccesi* 
fully s^kirtg remission of Revenue Qtl the ground of 
d^rcdations said p have been comtnittS hv the 
Mahmttas m his dommions. In 1795, too. we find 


THE RAMCiARH tJlSTRlCt. l&J 

years later, in 1780, however, a 
District under the name of the 'riamgarh 
Hill Tracr* was esiablished with its head¬ 
quarters alternately ai Sherghaiti (now in 
the Gya District) and Chatra (nnw in the 
Hazaribagh DistrictI he first officer 
placed in charge of this new District was 
one Mfr Chapmaop and he combined in 
himself the functions of a Judge,, a Magistrate 
and a Collector of Revenue. A force of 
native infanlrv called the Ranrtgarh Batta¬ 
lion under a i'.uropean Commander was 
also stationed at HaKaribagh. I he newly 
formed district comprised the present 
districts of Ha^aribagh, Palamau, and parts 
of the present districts of Gya, Alanhhum 
and Monghyr, while Chotanagpur proper 
under its own tributary^ chid owned a 
vague al legiance to I he East India Company 
and formed bui a nominal pan of this huge 
district. In the year 1781, we find Mr. 
Grant, the then chief Sherisiadar of the oew 

him in iirtears, and the Board directed ific Collector uF 
RainRarh nui to ievy any iotcrcil on arneant due by 
the iMahamja. In ISoo, the Ba|a sdughl renii:;piiori9 on 
the ground of irtctirsin-rbi of the Rap of Sirgiip an his 
Rstaiep and in, iSoi^ a remissinn of Rs. 158** 
granted on that ground^ On July li, tSoi. wc find 
the SterLtory to ihc Government, directing ihe 
Board that no coercive fneasuru> shovld he li^ to 
recover balances froirt the Raja of Nagpur^ M^tihotit 
a reference toCuicmincrtt- The l^ter^ the Collect¬ 
or of Jiehar 10 the Board of Revenue^ dated the ajtK 
hfay, rSo3 and the fith January, 1^5, speak of funl^ 
accumHlarcd arrears. (\’ide \fS. 
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disrrictk descirlbitig the dominions nl the 
Rajah of Chotaoagpur as ''an elevated 
region which forms part of Subah Behar, 
containing nearly 18,000 square miles, 
though proportionally (to Behar and Tirhut) 
of very inconsiderabk vatue. This highland 
district, including the modern subdivisions 
of Pa! Ramghur, and ChtitJa Nagpur, 

bounded on the west by the Subah of 
Allahabad, on the south Orissa, and on the 
east Bengal, hath since the age of Ptolemv 
been geographically termed the Three 
Bellads and Cantons, in Arabic/' 

tn the beginning, the Bengal Regulations 
were in force in this umvieldv district, 
without any consideration for the widely 
different conditions of these parts from that 
of Bengal. Appeals from the decisions of 
the District Officer who combined in himself 
the offices of Judge, ^fagistrate and Collec¬ 
tor, lay direct to the Governor-General, 
In the year 1800, the Collectorship of Ram- 
garh was abolished, and the Board of 
Revenue, by their letter of the 15th April 
1800, to the Collector of Behar. informed 
him that the Hamgarh ColWtorship was 
anneTced to his District, A Magistrate and 
Judge remained at Ramgarh. Not long 
afterwards, we find the Collector of Behar 
visiting Hamgarh and slating in his letter 
<yi the 22nd July, j8oo, to the Board of 
Revenue that he sees no grounds for exempt¬ 
ing Nagpur (Chotanagpur) from the opera¬ 
tions of the ordinary Regulations, proposes. 
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measures for the realization of excUe-tax 
there and the Sssiiiog of licensee- Stamp 
papers were introduced in that year into 
Nagpur [Chota Nagpurji With foreigneri^ 
from Bengal and Behar unacquainted 
with the customs* the land tenures» 
and the languages of the people in 
all the subordinate Government po»ts^ 
and with alien landlords lording it over 
in the villages, the Mundas had indeed a 
ver^' time of it. Signs of unrest 

among the aboriginal population all over 
Chotanagpur proper^ were abundantly in 
evidence. Now and again^ S'Crious riots 
broke out which drew the attention of the 
authorities. Tn 1789, there was an insurrec^ 
tion in Tamar which was not quelled until 
Lieutenant Cooper made an expedition 
against the insurgents and reduced them in 
the beginning of Julv. ,-\gaini on the iSth 
November 1794, we find the Collector of 
Namgarh reporting to the Board of Revenue 
regarding "ihc rcfraclciry ccinducT of the 
people of Tamar,'' and ihe Board, in reply, 
directing him to "'apply for a guard for the 
protection of the peace of that part 
of his District,"' The disturbances \n 
Tamar continued unabated till late in 

^ 795 - 

In the year t8o6* tiaja Deo Nath Sahi 
died, and his son Raja Gobind Nath Sahi 
was recognised as Raja and Zaniindar of 
Nagpur bv the Government, fn the year 
1809, the^ Raja of Chotanagpur was or- 
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dcrcd to keep up police st^tion^ in his dnmi^ 
nions and appoint ^ hanadarE and Chowki- 
dars.® Bui this mcai^yfe, as it soon dis^ 

covered, tended to aggravate the discontent 
rai her than allay it. There was a rising of the 
Mundas and Uraons in ihe yc^j iKn. And, 
about the year 18174. the country of the 
Mundas and Uraons had to be brought under 
the direct administration of ihe East India 
Company as part of the Ramgarh District^ 
and the Maharaja of Chotanagpur had to be 
deprived of his position as a Tributary Chief* 

The grievances of the Mundas and 
Uraons were not| however directly concerned 
%vith the Maharaja. The financial embar¬ 
rassments in which Raja Jugernath Sahi Deo, 
a youth of about nineteen years who succeed¬ 
ed his father Raja Govind Nath in July^ 
18^2, on the Chotanagpur before long 

involved himself led to the creation of anew 
class of Of'uMs or alien landlords stvied 
Thikodars^ These were mostly Mahomedan 
traders of valuable clothes and other articles 
w ho stuffed the young Maharaja fill I with 
their merchandise, but could not ultimately 
be paid in cash. And so villages had to be 
granted to them on thik& or temporary 
lease. It was against the new class of 
Thiccadars or Jagirdars vvho, armed 
with a grant of the Raja's or his jkhar^ 
poshdars* rights in the villages, wanted 
10 encroach upon the irntnemgrial rights 

• ReguLalsori XX of and Reg. XVI1 1 

1805. 
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of the villagers which the Maharaja had 
never dreaml of iiuesthming, that the 
aborigines were mightily incensedn Sojinr of 
the khorposhdars and Jagirdurs of rhe 
Maharaja^ too, appear to have lollovveJ ihe 
example of the new As Mr* 

Brad I ey - Bi r i w ri les, — livery wh ere t he 
Zamindar.^ had been giving grani 5 of lands 
to the new-comers, Hindus, Sikhs and 
Mussulmans^ who were Fast ousting the 
original holders of the soiL The new 
landholders, ignorant and unmindful of local 
traditions> had inBicted great oppresision 
on the rayatSy^^ 

A Report to the Govemor-General^s . 4 geiit 
by his Principal .■%-ssistant at Ki^hanpur — 
Dr. Davidson^ dated the 29th August^ 
gives rhe following account of the rise of 
the various classes of middlemen under 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur :— 

^'Thc great mass of the population of 
Nagpur^ known by Europeans under the 
name of Coles, consists of Mundas, Khareas 
and (Jraons The uniform tradition states, 
that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it Into cultivMtion* 
'rhere yyas no Rajah of the whole country 
which was divided into purhas (or patches) 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. 
It is impossible now to say what these 
Rajahs received from their subjects, most 
probably only assistance in war and salami 
at festivals. Finding, 1 suppose, that this 
system of managing the country by means 
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of SO many Rajahs did not answer, ihe 
Mundas elected the ancestor of the 
present Palknte family to he Rajah of the 
whole country', since 'which 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the 
Gitddi with a few adoptions in the same 
family. The Rajah’s family and friends 
pretend they were Rajputs at the time 
of the election, hut (here can be no doubt 
that their ancestor was a Munda, and 
the family prosperinjii, they managed by 
force to get married into the Rajput families 
of Tachete and Singbhum, and eventually 
into others, and now pass for as good 
Rajputs as any in India. 

"The remains of the former system of 
Cole Rajahs ate still visible In Pergannah 
Khookra and other parts of Nagpur. They 
have still their has and nominal Rajahs, 
who are always men of influence and In 
their festivals the members of the purha 
assemble to hunt, amuse themselves and 
decide disputes, &c., on which occasions 
the Rajahs' authority is still recognised. 

‘'fiach pttrha, in genera I. has its distin* 
guishing flag or ensign, any attempt to 
make use of which by the Coles of another 
purltii, at their festivals, i m media tel v leads 

to serious quarreis. 

The custom iii tHose remote tiavg was 

that whoever cleared the land became the 
owner of the same, free of rent, only in 
return rendering to the head of the villages 
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such servictrs as ihe common good re¬ 
quired 

» « » 

*‘To enSible the Palkote Hajahs* to keep 
the peace and carry on the wars in which 
they were constantly involvedt a certain 
rent from each villagef came gradually to 
be paid* but the right of property of the 
head Munda^ of the villages^ appears to 
have been long recognized. 

*'^ 0 n the Palkote family becoming 
Edindoos and regnlarly marrj’ing into the 
neighbouring Hindoo families* it became 
a great object with them to induce other 
Hindoos to settle in Nagpurn The only 
mode of doing sOy in their power was, to 
gram villages^ by which means^ aU the 
Stfds or foreign proprietors in Nagpur have 
been cstabliBhed^ Burraicks, Rajputs 
Brahmins, Rowteeas arc all foreign¬ 

ers brought in by the Palkote family as 

* The seat □( the ^faharaja ot Chotanagpur ^■a& 
then at Palkote. 

This is obviously an inaccurate siatemenL The 
Maharaja did not originaliy f^dve a tent from the 
headinan or Munda ot each ^lilage, but froffl_ each, 
Mniiki or head of a patii or group of vllUiffCH considered 
aK n iinit« Bvijn to this dpTy'r sn iuch Matiki-^^rijt 
as still survive, it va only ihe Mauii or who 

liable to pay a quil-rerii for the entire poUt lo the 
Maharaja. 

{ Thx!5 aje^in Is an inaccurscj’. Neither the Munda 
nor the ^^^iki had any ^nght of property' in.the 
vtihges. Such propriclai^' right Irflonged to ihe 
vitla]^ community coHecUvely and not to any one 
individually and exculsively. 
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a sort of milifaTy force to enable them to 
support themselves against the tieighbnuring 
Rajahs* ^nd also to control the Coles* The 
SnJs being more oiviliied than the Kols 
were not long in obtaining the mastery and 
have kept it. Anti now in all the more open 
parts of Nagpur, there is hardly such a 
thing lo be met with as a Cole proprietor 
of a V'llage^ In the southern parts of it 
they have been more fortunate; and the 
Mankees and Mundas of Sonpur exhibit 
to this day much the same state of society 
as Formerly prevailed all over Nagpur* 
only the Mankees and Mundas pay their 
rent, than was ever paid by the Cole 
proprietors in Pergannah Khoofcra in for¬ 
mer times. 

“I say nothing of the MankeeA and 
Mundas of I'amar and the five Pergannahs 
as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpur family's possessions till modem 
times. 

"In all the various changes of rulers in 
India no Government seems to have in¬ 
terfered in ^ the internal management of 
Nagpur until our own times. The para¬ 
mount power appears to have been always 
contented with getting a moderate rent for 
this country, and when that was not paid, 
a force was sent to collect as much as it 
could, but no a ttempt ever appears to have 
been made to interfere with the police or 
administration of justice, which ^vas left 
entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
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ihat only those of the original heads of 
villages, who were strong enough to inspire 
fear such as those in Sonpur &c.. were 
able to keep their villages^ the others were 
eniifcly dispossessed and replaced by Suds^ 
or ihcir villages resumed by the Rajah 
himself long before our time. 

* ® ® 

""The persons to whom lands have been 
granted in Nagpur by the Rajahs may be 
■divided into three classes: — 

The voungfir brothers of the different 
Rajahs and their descendsnts» On a Rajah 
succeeding to the estatei his younger 
brothers always received a grant of lands 
Subject to a small rent, 

■*ir. Burraicks^ Rajputs^ Rowteeas &c*, 
who hold Jagirs granted origmally on 
payment of a fised rent for the performance 
of military services* The latter are now 
little required, and they pay in general a 
somewhat higher rent than they did at the 
time of the introduction of the authority 
of our Government. 

**11L Brahmins and individuals of other 
■castes who have come from below the 
ghatA and got grants of lands, generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the diRerent 
Rajahs, sometimes also rent-frecp^and also 
grants of rent-free lands for religious 
purposes, m the mode usually given by 
Hindoos* 

'^Almost the vvhole of the lands above-- 
described with the exception of those for 
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reli^iou^ usej ^fe held on k called 

in Na^piir^ putrapuirndik tenure^^, i.e^t the 
grantee and his direct male descendants^ 
are entitled to hold the lands on pa%'ment 
nf rhe rent stipulated a& lon^ as there are 
any direct mate descendants^ on failure of 
which the Rajah is entitled to resume the 
estate." 

To this classification, however, a fourth 
class has to be added—tenures held 
by some -Dependent Rajahs" whose tertures 
were not originally created by the Choia- 
nagpur Raja^ Of these Mr, Curhbertson 
in his Report of 1841, writes:— 

subordinate Purj^na* wure incorporated 
with CliotAna^urp trj#,, Tamar, Bnndu, RnH(.% 
Barikuda, SiUi, and Barwe. How or when these 
Put^dinfCs became dependenE on the Haj-ih of 
Chdi^inaf^pur, I cannot a?icmain, but it would 
appear thai for a long time tht dependence 
waii liule more thati nominal, Ji was not until! 
the conntr^’ came into the British pcsiessmn 
that ihese ttijas were pertnancnily and acluanv 
incorporated with Chocanagpijr* Tlic revenue 
«^kh thcM Rajas pay at pr?«iC!nE la the Raj.i 
of Nagpur fixed by Major Crawford in 1I40 

Simliai and ii as follo^-^ :—The Raja of Tamar 
posses&os about iS_5 vilbigej* anti pay*^ as nza/^ufj^ri' 
26,660 rupw, Raja of Rahe S3 eiflages, pays 1,500 
rupees. Rata of Bundu SS vilbgcs, pays 705 rupees, 
Raja of Sill t !?7 %nElagc-s pays revenue rupees. 
Raja of Baranda 255 villages, fiays 1462 rupees, 
Thakurof Barwe ag villages, pays 846 njpeeji. 

"The Raja of Chotaisagpur hajs nn right in these 
PuEganas iiaving the rmriue pyable to hlm^ and 
ihus tbcie ^as may be considered in (he lighE of 
Talukdars. The Rajas, hwft-etcr, stall acknnwfedge 
llu" Raja of Chotanagpur as their feudtl chief. 
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ontJied^iiih oF ,1 Raj.i. hl% iucci^r wans cm 
the oF N.l^^pu^ psvJ? homage and prtjient3;4 

-con,>iidembk Nassifru^ia, (jonerally U(x> ■ rupets, and 
receivers ihe title froin him, 

*^Th c 53Tiie feudal ri»;ht5 artd cuslenw 
Chntana^uT' proper art exercised by ihcsc_Rajas, 

’The position of these *Dependeni Rajahs 
and 'their relation to their chieT appeani to 
have since undergone a considerable channel 
as the Following extract from Mr* Webster s 
\vell“knotvn Report of the Blh Aprih iBjS* 
show’s. After quoting a few passages from 
a letter oF Mr. Nathaniel Smith to the 
Secrelars" to the Oovemment, Mr, Webster 
aaya ;— 

**h mav be ifatheted from this CKlract that ihe 
tenmea of" ihc^ie dependent Rajahs were not creations 
of ihc Mahamjah oF Cholanagpur, but iTuiit (hey 
had bwn gained by conqoesL 

''Tatnar, indeed, wasai one time subjccl In C}^5.s-^^ 
and it seems probable thnt k was brought under 
sobitetion when the Chotanngpur chief accnmpaiiied 
the Mahnmedans in their inw-isicm of OnHsia. Hundu 
and ^he were mil fimiUy reduced and made lenanis 
of Choianagpiir under regular covenants till 17 ^x 1 , 
when Major harnicr compelled their rulers to give 
fCalmliyiiis. SIIIik a^ far as I can Seanri, was fully 
under "the power of lilt Choianngpur estate smJve 
(tme before the countr} vtn* ceded so us, as I tmd 
in some old paper^i that rent was assessed on each 
village in that Purganah* - ■ 

■^Bnrwe wab onpnatly subject to Sirgufa anti was 
Tiot fbialh- brought under iht- pwtr of Choi-mag- 
pur till A, D. I7^|y, The iradilion^l origin of the 
Bar we familv is as fttllowi;— A Benares Brahmm 
came to see the Raja oF Sirguja in hrs Kutch^rVn Just 
before he entered, it so happened that the tca|ah 
had gone out, but his rAeMiar-bearer was sitting 
^loscto the Rajah's swat. Now' the cA«wor-bearer 
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wTiFi dr«s^d in thu Raja^?i cast off clothes, and the 
Brahmin hini^ mi^iook hrm for ihe ^ja, and 

nddre&si^ him as M.i!iarajnh>SahiU. When he 
discoterifd his error, he bej^ged the real Rjija not 
lo let hini fall under the Iniputalkm of hnN'ing lulda lie, 
and lo uiHike his w^rds come ime. So the Sirguja 
puicntale in wder to save the honoLir of the holy 
oiari, made his seriAot a Haja, and settled him in 
Barvic, His descendants c|ijarrellcd with iheir old 
pnirnn and went over to Cliotanagpur. I’he 
presenI holders are nni ihe legitimate de!ccndant9 of 
the original Jagirdars, 

*'AII th^ estates a^e held under what are called 
Bhandowapottahs, and on the failure of heirs-male 
of ihe originaiholder, ibey fall imi* ihe ChcHiartag- 
pur Esiale. Tori and Rahe hai e already so fallen 
m, ft ts generatlv held that nil itndcr-tenande* 
created by the holders delerminate with that trf the 
grantee. 

af Bundu and Tamar are 
not tpghimaie descendants nf the men wito were In 
possession al I he time of ihe Permanent Set I lenient^ 
%a if^t now' these tenures may he considered aa 
cfCations of Chotanaffpur/" 

The correctne^ of the opinion expressed 
in this last sentence is however open ti> 
question. 

As to th* general character of the 
Jai^trJars of those daySp Mr. S. T, Cuthbert 
then Collector of ijilb Ramgarbp 
!iubmitted in the year 183:6 a report* in 
Government in which he oliKervedt- _ 

'The Jamrdafs fw Lib few-except ion 1) hai-^ alwnva 
bf#n eonsldered a t urbul^^l duNiription pf people^ ' 
The half-dqscrtcd vilbges. which one frequently 

* Mr. Cuthbert■! Report u;is publisher! in ihe 

Socti^J tif 
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in Mis with C¥lr« the oppressive conduct of these 
p4!ople as lafid-holtlers" s 

The number of these fagirdars* amounted 
in iSsb to about six hundred, "who hold 
each from a portion of a village to 150 
villages" as ive learn from a Memoratidum 
by the Principal Assistant Captain Davies, 
li is no wonder* iherefore, that in t l 
year tSio the ferment of unrest that had 
beensolongscethingall over the country, 
again burst forth in open revolt. I he 
leaders of this revolt were two Mondas 
named Itugdeo or Roodan (Rudu, according 
to Colonel Dalton) and Konia (Kantoo 
according to Colonel Dalton). 1 he Mundas 
still preserve the memorv of the admirable 
skill in archery that Rugdeo possessed. His 
arrows* it is said* were each two cubits and 
a half in length, and he could ply these 
arrows while leaping backwards at a 
vehement stride. 

The Immediate cause of the maurrection 
was however rather curious. In the year 
18 to. there was a great drought m the 
Pargana of Tamar, and the Mundas with 
their universal belief in witch-craft assem¬ 
bled to discover who the witch was that 
caused the calamitv* The ‘arrow-shooting 
test' pointed to one Treebhooban Manjhi 
as the miscreant. I'he Manjhi, however. 


* In earlier reports -^rd other papers ihe words 
•lacirdar' and -fhlkiidar* are often indi^nmi- 

riaiely for llie Subordinate icnuinc-hoWeTS under the 
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managed to escape, but one of hU sons 
was murdered, and his house and sdllage 
burnt. Once the vial of the Munda's pent- 
up wrath against the 5<ids was rapped, it 
burst out with destructive fury, A crusade 
against the alien thiccadars and jagirdars was 
proclaimed. The insurrection spread from 
town to village, and from village to hamlet. 
And at length, military operations oij an 
extensive scale had to be undertaken to put 
down the revolt, ft took Major Rough- 
sedge with the Ranigarh Battalion several 
months to quell the insurrection and restore 
tranquillity. Roodan and Konta tvere at 
length arrested and they ended their lives 
in prison. In the year 1813. the Maharaja 
was prohibited to collect sayer duties. 
And in the year 1816. the charge of the 
Armai and Govindpur thanas wen? taken 
out of the hands of the Maharaja. 

Eiut the seeming tranquillity that now 
ensued was nothing more than a temporary 
lull. The horrots of the insurrection 
of iSiQ were still green in the memory 
of the authorities, when towards the 
dose nf the year 1831, another outbreak 
vastly more formidable in its magnitude, 
convulsed the entire length and breadth 
of the coun:ry. This was, in the words 
of Colonel Dalton, but the “bursting 
of a fire that had Jong been smouldering", 
Not long before this a fresh cause of discon¬ 
tent had arisen. As the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Resolution of the 25th November, j88o 
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tells US,—"The oppressions of these men (i.e. 
theJagifdars), however, were borne with, but 
a far worse class of men bad obtained a 
footing in the country about the year tea J, 
when the late Maharajah iagarnath bahi 
Deo, obtained his ancestral gaddi on ihc 
death of his father in July of that year. 
These men were Mussalmans, Sikhs and 
some others, who came to the country as 
horse-dealers and shawl and brocade mer¬ 
chants, fetched enormous offers lor their 
goods from the Nagvami Chiefs, and 
obtained farms of villages instead of cash, 
of which latter the Chiefs were always m 
want. The foreign farmers having but a 
lempOrarv interest in the villages, squceie 
as much ks possible from the ryots .n the 
shape of rents, and saiflwns. But 

this was not all. They proved ^ 

to be galling indeed, and rendered the very 
name of thikadar in Chotanagpur mfamoo^ 
‘The Paihans have taken our Wmaf, and 
the Sikhs our sisters. Our lives are ol no 

value, and being of one caste, let us stand 

fast to each other, and commence to p un 
tier, murdicr, and loot. This 
minatedin the insurrection of 183^,' . , 

The principal leaders of this revolt haded 
from Porahai in the adjoining District of 
Siogbhum. and were named lop 
Binrai, and Kate Sardar, Sidg 


• Some Munclas ahn name Khanda 
of the StnRbhurti leaders who joineu 
Insurrccticn of 183*. 


Paifir as one 
ibe MmviJa 
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MankI, Doonda Munda and others oF 
Soncpur Pargana with hordes of follow¬ 
ers joined the insurgents. Between three 
to four thousand Mundas and Hos assem¬ 
bled at the Sadom Gootoo t^ahar. .^mong 
other leaders may be mentioned Samad 
\[anki, Rara Munda, Mathura Munda and 
Manfci, I he immediate cause of 
the revolt in Soncpur was the grants 
made by the Maharaja's brother of a 
number of villages in Pargana Sonepur over 
the heads of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
to ceriain Mohamedans, Sikhs, and Hindus. 
Tss^lve such villages belonging to Sing 
Rai Manki and Mohan Manki^ proprietors 
of Silgaon and eleven other villagca, had 
I^en granted to some Sikhs, and, as Colonel 
Dalton says, “not only was the Manki 
dispossessed but two of his sisters were 
seduced or ravished by those hated foreign- 
firs .* Village Chalom and eleven other 
villages belonging to Bvjonath Manki 
were given to one Hossetn' Khan and the 
Manki was not nrtly reduced to destitution 
bill on a false pretext taken to the Daroga 
o (lobindpur and sent in irons to 
sherghatty. 

.Vi a targe gathering of the Mundas 
convened at village Lankah in Pargana 


• III recorded deposition of Byjonath Mnokt 
before ihe «^n .Magistrate of SheigFiattv. in the 
M^ComniiKioner Limbert, 'read that 

‘'I” 
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Tamar, it was un*nimr>usly decided that 
the injuries inflicted and the indifioiti^ 
heaped up on the Muodas were past a 
bearing and that they had no ahernattve 
but to “burn, plunder, murder and loot 
their oppressors. 

On the joth December, 1831. a group of 
villages of the Sanrigann Patti that had 
been farmed out to two Sikhs named Han 

Sine and Day a I Sing, were robbed, burnt 
and devastated. Oti the 15'^^ December, 
1811, a number of villages h'ased out to 
Kale Khan arrd Saifullah khan were 
plundered and burnt, and a servani of the 
Thikadar was burnt alive. A plundenng 
incursion was made on the 2nd 
1832, into village Kamrang which had been 
farmed out to one Muhanied A i 1. ai . 
The nest day another village, fjmgira in 
Pargana Sonepur, which had been grant^ed 
to one Jafar Ali Khan was reduced to ashes 
and ten inmates of bis house, including a 
Munda woman he had seduced, were burnt 
to death. The Porabai Mundas had a 
special grievance of their otvn rigainst this 
ildamous Jafar .Mi Khan ’ 

Tufuk tas he is called by the Mundas), n is 
said, used to buy iron in large quantities 
from the Murhu Bazar fur exportation. 
And the Munda women from Porahat side 
who came to sell most of this iron corri* 
plained on their return home, to their 
leaders or s«ria«, that the 1 uruk used 
forcibly to rake away all fheit iron and 
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indlj^nantly rhrow into their baskets onJy 
two pice for each seer of iron taken, 
although ihe women would protest that the 
iron was worth considerably more. The 
spirit of insurrection spread like wild-fire 
from one end of the country to the other- 
The Uraons joined the Mundas and the Hos, 
in their attempts at destroying the Sads 
or Hindus and the “Dikus^* or foreign land^ 
lords. "^Mn every Paragana'\ says Colonel 
Dalton,‘*tht villages in which Sad^ (Hindus) 
resided were destroyed and all Dikus 
^foreigners) who Ml into the hand^ of The 
insurgents were murdered. The Zemindars 
of Rahe* Bundu* Tamar, and Barwa, 
though neither Sads nor Dikus, narrowh 
escaped with their lives, when those 
places were all sacked and destroyed'". 
When the Naitir of the Shergbatiy Court 
came up and proclaimed that if the Kols 
would desist from their campaign of rapine 
and bloodshed they would get back all 
their landst the insurgents indignantly 
replied that they would obey none but the 
Maharaja alone and would not leave a 
single foreigner alive in Kagpur. And for 
a time the insurgents had all their own 
wav. The Naziras indiscretion in arresting 
Byjonath Manki, one of the most influential 
men amongst the Mundas, and sending him 
in chains to Head Quarters, appears to have 
aggravated the situation^ In an Official 
Ktporl (rom the then Acting Magistrate, 
Mr. R. Kcan^ made in Januaryp 1832, tve 
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read, “The insurgents are stated variously 
to amount to from i,ooo to i,ioo men, but 
they will in all probability have increased 
by the time your force will have reached 
them I they are possessed of no arms, but 
bows, and arrow's and axes, in the use of 
which thev are estccedingly expert, and 
they further possess the advantage of 
fastnesses of the hills to which they retire, 
amt to dislodge them is a task of great 
difficulty.*’ The apprehensions of Mr, 
Kean were soon realiTed and the nuinber of 
insurgents went on swelling with a feartol 
rapidtrv. On the 14th ol February, 1832, 
Captain fmpey. who arrived with five 
companies of Sepoys, attacked the irtsur- 
gents at village Sillagaon and killed Bhagat 
Sing, one of the Munda leaders. Seven 
sons of Bhagat Sing and 150 followers of 
his are said to have been killed in the 
action. A number of Vlunda villages were 
burnt down by the troops. But the Larkas 
and the Mundas remained as undaunted as 
before. 

The Mundas triumphantly narrate how a 
captain who had come from Calcutta 
with British soldiers and encamped at 
village Selda in Pargana Sonepur proved a 
so rr\’ match for the resourceful Larka Hos. 
The* Larkas, it is said, would remain in 
hiding in jungly recesses during the day 
and would come out at nightfall and shoot 
at the British soldiers from behind when the 
latter would return to their encampments 
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after a day's futile search. And in this 
so the Mundas will boastingly and with 
evident exaggeraiinn tell you, all the British 
soldiers were killed one after another^ nil at 
length the Captain had to go back wjih the 
severed heads of hJs soldlen^. The Mundas 
still commemorate in their songs the 
delusive victories of the Larkas in their 
struggles with the British troops. 

The following is an instance of such 
: 5 ong 5 :— 


Telen^ako jamaniana 
Pithoaria 

l^rnkako hundingjan 
Gqa &a]angare. 

Mare Hekc tupuingjan 
Jikilat^ pirire. 

Mare Hoko map^an 

tchahurang Dombaghatrei 


Tekneakdi han3,tiitgjan^ 

Jikilaia pirire^ 
r^akakn darijan^ 

tchnhurang Bombaghaire. 
(TransUliDn). 

Within Pithoiifia bqunds, 

The scildiers mujtiered airpng. 

Bakings Goa saw 

The fighling Larkas throng. 

At Jikilata ihen 

The Iarrows flew. 

At Dombaghat Ich^ rung, 

Their fw the Hot shut ihrough. 
Ah! then, on Jik'liata field 
The sddieri vanauLsK'd lay. 

At Ihtmbghat Ich'rung 
The l.ark^ won (he day* 
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h was not till March 383^, nor without 
some loss of lives on the pan of the British^ 
that Captain [afterwards Sir 'J'homas) 
Wilkinson* with the collective help of all 
available forces^ sucGeeded in bringing back 
order* Many are ihe stories that the 
Mundas stilf relate about Alkisun Saheb, 
ih*; name by which they remember Captain 
Wilkimon. I'he Captain encamped at 
Tamar and there, it is said, cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the 
Mundas, and learnt their language- The 
chiefs of Tamar and Bundu—who, the 
Mundas mainlam^ were originally of 
Munda extraction,—the Mankis of Tarai, of 
Sargaonpattii Gorapatti. Chalompaiti and 
Kulipiripatti. were all summoned by the 
Captain and they as %vell as the Nagbansi 
Maharaja who went to the Captain's camp 
to attend at the inquiry regarding the 
succession to the Tamar Estate on the death 
of Tikait Mani Nath Sahi^^ were all enjoined 
10 keep out the Larka Hos from the Maha¬ 
rajahs dominions. The Rautias of Sundari, 
Kbunti, Thorpa, Bamni and other places 
who attended Alki&un Saheb's durbar were, 
it IS said, honoured with the title of Baraiks 
and directed to help the Nagbansi Raja and 

• Captain WilkinMii u^ok char^ at 
iram Mr. H* G. Mackenzie as oflkiattng Pulitical 
Agent (jf the South Western Frontier Agency . On 
the isl Marehp 183^* N? made o^er chaqge to Mr- J. 
Davidson* and himself wtri to Nagpur ai otftdiating 
Resident. 
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the Kompai Mundas to keep out the Larkas^ 
from the realm. From Tamar, the Captain, 
it is said, went to Selda and thence to 
Porahat where he managed to make friends 
with some of the Larka Sardars. Suvu and 
Khanda Paiof became great friends of the 
British Gcivemmentp and it was through the 
latter that Dasai Manki, one of the rebeJs 
of Kochangpir in Koihan, was captured in 
1836 Of some of the more unvieldmg 
sardars^ such as Katey and Binjr Rai or 
Binrai^ it is said, that while they were 
enjoying themselves at a dinner party 
a number of British soldiers suddenly came 
up and arrested them and took them in 
chains to Calcutta. And thus the Larkas 
were finally subdued. The mernorj- of the 
capture of the Sardars is preser\"ed in the 
following short song one occasionally hears 
in the southern parts of the Ranchi 
District 

Hohorc Binji Rai siredar, 

Here b«rifne kandai. 

Bore Imkimke hajurc 
1^1 ore berime kiiodai. 

{'Lranslalitm)* 

AUi I for iheep U Binji Rai, 

Abs thou weep£s[ in thains I 
Alas! in pnrM^nc^ of Hakim high. 

Alas I thou wcifpcst lit chains. 

Thus ended this insurrection or rather 
*Jac^ueric\ as a writer tn the Cafeu^fa 
Revicio for July 1869* calls it. As the 
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same writvt remarks, ‘‘it scarcely deserves 
the name of an insurrection when a body 
of men, goaded by the apparent want of 
redress, rose not against Government but 
against ihc Zemindars* seeking the wild 
justice of revenge/' That this was so is abun¬ 
dantly borne out by more than one author¬ 
itative contemporary account. Thus, we 
read in a Iteport, of the year by 

Major Sutherland* Private Secreiary' to 
the Vice President in Council^ that the 
land-tax which had been increased 
three-fold in a few years was one ground 
of dissatisfaction, the insurgents insisting 
on an assessment of not more than eight 
annas on each plough. We are ako told 
that seven laKcs were extremely obnoxious, 
in consequence of which the insurgents. 
It is said* used to inflict seven cuts on 
such of their oppressors as they could lay 
their hands on, one cut for each tax, 
nam el y * - fru f f or exc ha nge- com pe nsa- 
tion for changing copper into silver, — ^an 
excise-tax on spirits, a proposed tax on 
opium which Government proposed to 
cultivate*—vil lage -‘Sab mis**— forced labour 
on the roads, fines for supposed or real 
crimes.— and postal taxes on villages 
(dak maisohara). 

Major Sutherland continues: — 

''The hnm-d of the *KaW co have l^ccn 

v-tcited by the rcindtict of the Hindu and JMubamedun 
inbabiinnis nf ibctr cminlTy; whom they call 'Sud' 
nr toreignersr a dc^rc^ h:irilly inferior la ihiit 
whk’h they felt lowTuitis our Patiee and Tax-gathcircr*!. 
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The MnhQmcdans were meetly tiic faj-mer?^ ur 
Thlkadan of the which had b«?n resumed hy 

the Haja or his^ chlefis, or whkh were moriUH^cd lo 
ethers ; the ort^ioal possessors rented bud whaeh was* 
forTncrly their own Jrom these farm itc., and the 
'Routea.^ and Rais' bore that ^rt of hatred to him 
which the I rLshman beArsi to the mterhwr w ho jiFcts 
posses^sbn of his hut and crop. The HiniliLs uem 
mostly traders and tnoney-lendcrs. I .on;j' sEaries are 
told nf Ehe enonnou^ profits made by the former and 
of the usurious inlcn;^ levied hv the latter fmoney¬ 
lender) ^ with the impassibilitv of the simple Kol e^-er 
KV!lEm|f out of the dutchei of cither, bached aj« they 
were by oar Police and Adabi. T hr vengeance which 
he southland mRicted on all is but too apparent at 
such towns an Choreahp Chutbp Burkagor and others 
of that deHTription, where the foreiginsrs principal I v 
resided. The sight moit hutnllbilng to our Govern - 
mcfit that [ have ever witnessed, was such of the 
inhabh.ints of these places as had returned, standini- 
with their children in the midst of this scene of 
desobtion., wnth ocCasonally an old man or woTnan 
whose infirmities had pfevimled thdr accompanying 
the rerf m iheirfitght, and who. bv ibe sava™ who 
had risen to desolate iheir houses and ravage their 
KeSds> had been tortured or bumi ro the vCTge of 
death,—all catling in one loud voice for redress of the 
grievances they had suffered, and in reproaches on 
our Governmi^t for having left them unprotected, 
rhey were told not m scoin. that their Raja should 
hav-e urotteted them, and they neplled signtficanilv 

the ancient 

Aga^n, Mr. Blunt, who vifa* at the time 
(1S32) a Member of the Governor-General's 
Council, and had been previously (fSoO 
located in the District, in hia ver\' abje 
Minutes on the causes of the insurrection 
of 1831, said 1“ 

“I am tlcddstlly of opinion, ihai the insurrfrtion 
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in ihe dkpCK^c&sbn of thv ^r^mkk.ind 
MuncLiA of Sonepur^ Bundu^ and 

the adjaceni Pt^rgan^hsi from ihelr heredhaty l^nds., 
counteiuiicExi, if not insfigaLL-d^ by wiiic mi^ucnLial 
person or pcrson^^ in the DistricL. To m^iore and 
permanently secjre tranquiitity, the same mea^un^ 
must, I thinkp be adopted for rein!>taEing ihe here¬ 
ditary proprietors who ktve been dispas^sc.^^ from 
1 he] r lands i n Chotanagpyr.. . . 

am clearly of opinjon that the system of Cieil 
Administration, which may be well calculated lo 
protect the right;!, and to promote iho happiness of 
the people in oiir Regulatkiit Provinci^t cannot with 
like ad^^aiitage or safety^ be extended to the Jungle 
Estates; and that, for many yc-'irs to come, the 
extension of our laws and of the jurisdiclion of the 
ordinaiy^ Cotirts of Justice into such tracts wiEI be 
both premature and injurious, both to the peace of 
the country and La the we]fare of the people; and I 
think a serious error was comm hied in introducing 
our Regulations into Chotanagpur, or in attempting 
to create a revenue from ta.\es to be levied from 
subjects so urLciviltsed and so poor. U Is worthy of 
remark chat ihe insurrection which occurrd" in 
Ealamow in iEt 7 -t& was produced by the illegal or 
rrnudult;nL dLspof^^^cssinn of the hereditaiy proprietors 
of Aome of the Jagir land« in thai Hergunnuh, 
-combined with other local causes. It now appears thai 
tn Pcrgiinnahs S^wepur, Tamari Slice, Baranck and 
Hoondoo, in which quarter the insurrection in 
CbptJinagpur enmmenced, moffl of the herediiary 
proprictorxr the Moonda^ and Mankis, ha\^ been dts- 
possesnsed of their lands, which liave l^en transferred 
m farm lo foreigners (theekadars and mahajuns) 
whose expulsion and destruetion appears to have been 
a primary object of the msurgcnls. It further appears 
Ihal the rnost grievaus opprrs&fon an d exact iems have 
long been practised bv the natis'o ofhirers of Govern^ 
ireni, especially the Police Darogas, w^hich alone, 
amidst a people so poor, might well account for any 
gcncrnl feeling of duconlcnt/^ 
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Mn Blunt thui: concluded his v:^ery interest¬ 
ing and instructive minutes ; — 

"To ihe future peact: of the dt^tytUed 

Pcr^nivibifc thy fir^t tnea^uro necessary- appr^rii to- 
Tfie to be the rcs^oratian of ihe Marthas atid Muodas 
to iheir herediUin pori!ies,‘ikin^; and then subjecting 
the pdice citTiblishnientsi to the most ^^kcftlarit 
cwilrd;^ 

An inquiry into the origin of the ini^ur- 
reciion reveals the follD^ving facts s— 

Many Mank«r> of Sunepur for ^ms years 
had betii deprive.*^ of their hereditary ostntes 
by Hamath S^hfil, thy Kumar of Gobindpur who 
had farmed tfiem to 'rhiccadars. Those 1'hlccadars 
had rendered ihemRClves ubnoiciqus not only to 
the ]VlankLH?iT but to the lenantr^'. They would 
not permit the former to have eien the fruits 
of thtj irw-^ whkrii themselves and I heir fohe- 
falhers had plJintedK and havinj^ onlv a temporary 
interest in the land they rmiurallv raised from it the 
hfgliesi possible reiUs, 1 wo of the Sin^sbhimi Sardars, 
Bindrai of Kulma and S^^yu Munda of Goodulpur had 
been ill-ireaied by two of the Sonepur Thiccadars and 
a mtSaii^T of one of them in llie sorviceof the Smgbhum 
Raiah. Tht^x two sirdars, it would appear^ having 
consulted w-ith their hrctliem the Mankccs of Sonepur 
called in the assistance of the Eandpnr Kbles over 
whom Bindral appears la have had jtrcai influence, 
and of those of Kochanij, and were Tamar. They 
resolved lo rid themselves of the obnoxious class (3 
Thiccadars, and with this vle^’ commenced plnndcr- 
inji; and burniiitMheir praperty and murdcrintr ihem 
.ind their dependants wherever thev could meet ihent. 
Jn the villa^res which were first attacked, the 
Koles were heard lo say they would not leave a 
Thiccadar aJire in Sonepuras they were enriching j hem- 
selves on the Kole^' lands while they themselves 
were starving. Th-cy did not molest, nr carry 
off from the village^ which they attacked, ihe 
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property of iHc Kcalc^ by whoirii they were genefnily 
joined. The rew-i o^ ihis forbearaiiee and of ihe 
cruellies practised towitrds the ttidi spread rapidly 
and induced the latter to desen their lioiiscs and ihcir 
pruperiy with the estccpiion of what they tronld carry 
away about ihcir per^on!^. The Raolia Zemindars 
of honepur had recenily had ihcir rents raised 
and the Kooar had deprived sonic d them d lltefr 
estates and of others riad farmed« morEgaged or 
granted vill igea in MoJturaree tenunc*. When they 
were tailed on lo collect I heir fotlow^crs to resist ihe 
KoleSr not a man came forward and Eh*y were left 
unmolested by the Koles^ which leaves but lit lie douM 
but that they were from the first aw^are of the course 
to be pursuedp and bitterly they aciiyilty joined the 
insurgents r TIlO inmufreclion spread |o the Patamow ; 
Tori and kaingar parganas. 

'I he Kolts ihrnughout Nag pore had wiih rii 

the la^it few years had their rents increased by 
their ll.iquadarsp ZemindarSp and 'I'hiteadars 35 ^rr 
They had to make roads through the Pargan.-:i 
without Daymen Ip as Hegarisy The Mahajans who 
advancea money and grain managed wiihin twelve 
monthii to get from them Mtrt* and soinetimes 

more. The Mundas diislikod the tax upon liquor which 
wa^ fixed at 4 annas per hou!»ep but moTc than 
that amount was actnnlly levied besides a Rupee 
salami on alinos>t m pry viTLigt and a Kfum' 04-goal. 
There wx-re several Mankecsi MunriaSp and other 
Zemindars in the jungly tract^i of Chma Nagpur who 
were little civilusedp but whose eslalcJi had been 
in ihcir familiEi for generations. StrvemI of ihii^ 
had been dcpnvtfd of their Zem indarts by the KcM>ar 
of Sonepur, and others of (ticm had gii‘en villages on 
their estates lo monied men to induce the iatEef to 
advance them cash. The insurgenrsj numbering 8,oot»K 
were finally dispersed an. Ehe 35^^ hebruaTy 1833^ 
after their defiiots at Bali Nagar, Chatna pass and 
SunhaieC' 

The quelUng of this Jnsurrectidti ushened 
in B new epoch in the administration of the 
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country. The ordinaiy' Regulations tbaf 
had hitherto heen In force in the district were 
withdrawn from it. And bvanew legisla¬ 
tive enactment, Regulation XIU of 18^3, the 
parts of the country known as Chotanagpur 
Proper, as welt as Pnlamaii," Kuruek- 
dcha, Ramgarh, and Korunda,were separated 
from the old district of Ramgarh, and these 
together with the Jungle Mehalsf and the 
dependent tributary Mehals, were formed 
into a ‘Non-Regulation’ Province and 
called the South-western Frontier Agency. 
By S 3 of the New Regulation, the new 
Agency was withdrawn from the operation 
of the genera! Regulations. Up to this 
time the nearest Court wan at Sherghattj 
(now m the Gaya District^. Now, the 
District of Lobardaga tvas constituted “to 
dispense justice over 12,500 square miles 
from one centre,” The system of Zemin- 


I I. j a iubduisien of it,e 

holwrdnifa Ihsinet, ihe liubdivisional head-quaners 
^ing at Hornrfa, and removed in rBey to 

Leshet-unj, and in rB6a to DaTiongunj, On the* ist 
Linuiin'. 1^3 Patamau wai constituted a separate 
fe^tnet with Mr, W. R. Bright a., i,s fir,, 'EJ 
(.pmniLsswncr- 
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dary Police was introduced. Police Thatta$ 
were esrablished and began ro be inain^ 
tained at the ^ad*ir ^tattonsi at Govern¬ 
ment esipereie. Zamlndari thatias were 
established a I Palhote where the Maharaja 
had then hisi^esit^ and also in the Estate 
of the Thahuf of GovinHpur and of the 
Zemindafs of Bundu^ Tamar, Sili, Borway* 
and Banta Hajam. 

The Maharaja* though originally bearing 
all police esp>en5es, came to receive an 
addition of 4 per cent, on tlieir quit rents 
from the subordinate Zemindars and*sttll 
later, both the Maharaja and his ilaquadars 
came to receive a police cess of frorn ks, a to 
Rs. 3 from each village from the irnmediatc 
holders of the villages. And thus arose 
the abwab known as Poiicr Pacha still 
realised from the ryots in some villages, 
although the nec^sUy and justification for 
it no longer exists. 

Captain Wilkinson was appointed the 
first Agent to the Ciovemor^GeneraL 
Bv way of conciliating the Mundas and 
Mankis of the Pan eh Pergunnas and the 
Manki Pattis, he granted them confirmatory 
pattas, confirming their titles and fix¬ 
ing the rent for ever. Ha^areebagh, 
Manbhum, and later on, Singbhum, 
formed subordinate districts of the 
Agency, and were each administered by 
a Principal Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General. Civil justice was ad- 
ministered by Munsiffc and by a Principal 
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Sudder Amin stationed at Gc>]ah« Later 
on. in the year the admin is- 

trailVB head^quartetii of the District were 
transferred from Loharda^a to ICishanpur 
so called, a$ tradition states, after Captain 
Wilkinson himself who w'as popularly 
named Al Kishun Saheb, 

It was here that Captain Wilkinson, the 
hrst Agent had, in 1834, fisted the head¬ 
quarters of the .South Western Frontier 
Agency. Kishanpur then covered that part 
of the present town of Uanchi, on which 
the old Jail buildings stood, and which l.s 
now occupied by the Executive Knglneer’s 
office building. In a letter, dated the 35th 
December, 1845, the Governor-General's 
Agent thus describes the duties of his own 
office and that of the Deputy Com- 
inisi?ioner:— 


■'The Aeent and CcunmiNSioner has the --iuperinteiid. 
^e ef erty depiirtrnent. is SuperiniendMti ol 
Police and perromis all political .ii,d revtnue duil„ 
and some Civil ,n the three Kesnlnti* Di.m.t*; 
(Poliw cases, such .is disntoMl and fine, eKtrptL-d)! 
All the Uvil ca™, oecepimg ihiew miolvine 
in large /cmindanes. , 1 ,^^ between 

the Estates .ye with the Agent, Formerly .ippi-aUi 
from the decisitMis oF Pnnci™t Sudder AmeJrlT in 
<,ivil suits w^re heard by the Principal AssLsbmls, 
now thci- iin? heard by the Deputy Commissioner 


P T Assistant Agents oamt to be wiled 

Pnncip^ A5!iE5i4nt Cdnimis^iinncrs hom Tli&c 

Princ.|wl AssisMillSWerr the District OflScerr, ,l,e 

^e D of our days. The post q F 

ihc Di:piJiy LoiiimtHEtQner, Ereeled In Wiisin thfisF 
days equivalent 10 ihat of ihe Judicial ^mmissioncr™ 
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Ofcd sicca rupees ctased to be lef^al letider 
from I he lat of Januan% 1838 . And, larer 
on^ the unsfumped copper coin known 
pucca pice was substituted ^ by ' pice of 
Govemmeni mini coinage. I hese changes 
in the adminstraiinn, though an improve- 


^inrdav'^i. The AKe^'l wasihe Di%Ktional CainrrtiisicMiLMr* 
Captain J.C. Hann> nfpon appears td have the 

first Depiiiv Ctimmii^toner ot Chulaaasptjr and actetJ 
as such Tram 1850 to 38S6. He wa^ ^ 

])epycv ComtitHskner by C’apiasn ^ H- uake^i 
(who became a Majar rn who acted as DtpuU 

CdTnmLHSioncrcjiF ( bqUinziif^^ lo llie 

i86l- Fly Gnvernincnl Non Heat Ion, doted ihc 
April, 1861, the i^Jtputy Cd^missioner of Chuianagpur 
came to be styk-il the J iidki-il Commissinner, and I he 
Principal As. 4 siafiis Ijccame llcpuiv Commis-iioners irf 
ihclr rcspcHTtive Distriris, Thus ^fajor VV- H, tJakes 
was the first Judicial Commissioner of L’hutanagpur. 
The list of siiccressive JiJdic.ial Corntn'tssicHiers Isas 
fi>]Eow>f]— 

Maiflr W. H. f 

Maior falter wards Li* Colonei}J- S- l^aviuii it^t 

T* K. Roven-shaw'o%*h 
Lt. edr W, As'ie^' 

Mr, H. I- Oliphant :nfJ^ 4 fc 

Mf* IT 1 .. Otiphant* 

^^tr. loKveni 

Sir. 1, Whiimore {0% }i 
Mr* Cr. K. Porter (uRgi], 

Air* G. K, Porltr, 

Mr. F. VV. R. ( nwrey feflgi) 
dr. Cl- W. Place (ofig.)* 

Mr- H. W, K. C(i«ky -.:i-;*-- ■ 

Mr, F. VV. R. Cewh-y, 14-^-1887 !□ rj-io-i&j? 

r [4. Cd. K, G . I -i 11 iiig«on (?-1 SSSlo 7 -9-1BSB. 
■ 1 , 1 . Cal. E, G J.illini-iAM (oITgO. J -I J-' 8 S 9 to:if-i 
Mr. C. M. w. Brett, (ofTg.). Ji). 4 -iS 9 I '<• 

Lt. Cu 3 e IJlIingston (otf^^.h i^fJl to 

LlCdI. a * Rvans Got don (olfg.y,:i - 4-1 24 - 5 - 189 ^. 


1 




1867. 
IK74-77I 

£677—83. 

1881. 

18S4— 

i-j-]88&lo i,^-y-t88?+ 

, to 

5.3-188710 ^4^8*^1337. 
25-8-1887 to t:l-ipi887,J 
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menr nn the system that preceded it,® do- 
no t, ho-ivevef appear to have done much 
to ameliorate the condition of the abori- 
fiines of the country. As one account savs, - 

* Ftc™ this time the fight ihf twg ra^, 

Ihc Hindus artd the abongines 111 C'huti.1 Nagpur 

M-IO-lSoTtO iA-JM 4 

Mr' S N 

5 ^ ' R ■ k * SiTf(“ffif■). 23 - 3 - J t 1 □ 16-5-1901. 

ik R ■ H Pof« ^ ‘ 5 - 'O'' ‘ t'- I *-. 3 - igoi.] 

f J Fr, W. M audc {«>%.) - ^ 3- ^ r ! o' f 

r ■ !«■ "pS:.'d 

Rv thP;f ” ‘ td 1 2-10- Igon.] 

itel he Notific^iiox, of Apn™ I, 

^l, thc ihm Pnncipal Assistant Commissl^er of 
District Lohardaga (as of the oihtr r>isiricts of the 
Divisjeoj. ^.„e to be called the Depotv ConimisXrer 
The first Deputy Commissi oner of Oisiriot l.ohardaea 

of ^iic LohatcLng; Di^“r {;:hiS";;^';,.''rr'S 

• FHilhcno the officer in comnwind of the Ktimc.srh 
Bnltahon acted .ylso .is tfie Gonaror-General's A pent 

Mi- F h Proyinee, Thus 

Major K. RouyKsedge. u-tio w.is ,ipiini„ted m iSii 

rViU^^ A'" '!■" Lieutenant Colonel 
K. Gdbco ,md he in his turn was succMdcd by .Major 
W. G M.iokc(is,e in Major MnckcLe 

succeeded ,n tSjo by Captain Wilkinson 
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look anolher form^ tital of in the aid pF t>iC’ 

police and ihc Court of hws, no arena on which the 
Hindues ioon becooie the masters of the ficid; f(>r 
the Polite were chiefly meo iii Bthar, the same 
Province the Zemindar-i had ori^ioatly come from 
and in the Courts their own hin^a^c Hindi was 
spoken, besidia their havinjj more mtclteotiJpl power 
anti pecuniary means than the Kpk, I he tatter 
almc^t nccuslomcd already to the p^^^itinn o| a down¬ 
trodden and haH-ens3a\'ed race received a ^verc 


the Ranchi DL'ctrict from the ^>th Jannan * iS9c)j as 
foltow's I 

Captain J. S. Da^ics^ 

[Lt. K, C* Money (oAk-J^ lS6l*J 

Captain A, P. S. MnncriEll, 

Ua- R. C. Money (nffffOi tSd^; 

Cap. H. M. Bodd.'un {0%,), 

Caplain R, C* Birch^ 

folfc. in 18^3;—Lt. R, C. Money t I.t- G, N. Oakes, 
^ and Mr. J. F* K. Hewiit. 

offe. in 1864 ;—Mr. J- F. K Hewilt. and ^fr. H. L. 
OliphanE, (also 1865)]- 

Mr. hL L. Oliphnnl. iStbs—1S77- 

[oflg.—in tS 63 p Li. E, G. LillingBlon, and Cap. R C- 
Money: 

—in S36g, Cap. R. C. Monc)\ and Cap. K. <L 
Walcott : 

—in [S70, Capv E. Gi WalcottH and Lu E. 
Lillinuaton : 

—in 1873— 75 r C^ip- Lnwis : 

—In iS7fii C^ap. E- G. VV'alcoit^ .Mr* R- H. 

Renny, Cap. C. H* Carbeit^ and Mr. 
J, J, Liveaas^i 

—in 1S77, Lap. E. G. Wakoit, .ind Cap. C. H. 
Garbeti]. 

xMr. A. W. B. Power, 1878—1185. 

[0%. in iSStp Mr. R, Mr Waller, 

in 1883-1883, A. M. MackiOt 

in 1884^ Lt. Cd. W. L. Santuells 
in i 085 i Lt. Col, Samuells.Mr. E. G. Uningslon]. 
Lt Col. E. G-LilUngiton. i-t-i88^^to 
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shock from the miffhty grip of the Rn^riti MiliiLi and 

tLaX'w''" 

As L'Dlflnel Dalton says:—■ 

.‘^' 5 ?'“'‘he unforiunaie Kol who 

wiih ddhculiym.idetiis way to the far off oaiinn. 
found ihc ublos turned on him when he rat ihens 
A p(w» of wi [nesses In the pay of the oppishe panv 
were already on ihe spol, prepared lo prove 'ihuil he 
had noi wly no righls to the land, hut w.is a turbulent 
rcbtrl bcfisdes. 


‘ oftp. iMr. G, \V. PEacpe 
S\t* I). |, Mj)L-phL^r?wiip 

1^1 r, R. l l , 

Mr. I'- VV+ Rjcliarclsona 
M r* T. \W Ritlia rdscn 
]4r Culh A, Ki71ti 9- Gdrdop, 
[offj;. ^—Mr C% H. 

Lt. A. Ri Lfins Oordoiij 
Mr. C. Cuthheris^on, 

Mr. C’* F. 

Mr. f r. C. SifCaificM, 
fofT*:. Mr, H. T. hWc-n. 
Mr, \\ , iy^ Coiitt% 

Mr. \V. S. 

Mr. \V, iMaucJc, 

[ofTj^*:—Mr. 


9-2-1087 Id 23 - 5 - 1807 . 

J 7 - 1 O-J 3 S 9 I 0 1-12-1889. 

12-6-1891 t'* 15-11-1891, 
23-13-1891 tO 58 *I 2 ,J 0 y|,] 
16-^^-1092 Efl 25-3-18^1. 

&- 4 -t«^J 3 t 0 3 fp- 5 -r 8 g.i ; 
27 “ 5 -l 893 t^> U- 4 -e 8 i| 4 . 
12-4-1694 tt > 18-6-1894, 
4-9-1894 io i-ii-t094j 
26-3^1896 tq 16-10-1901. 

11-3^1098 |q 7-H-JS98 ; 
35*11-1900 10 l-l-IQdl ■ 
r 

10-1901 10 S 5 - 3 -l 9 f|a^, 


n 


VV. s. CoUHs, 7-1. 190^ to l4-i^ry, 
n i-. iD-^-rj2p 22-7013 10 2-10-02. 

Mr. £. 7-6Hrit m 


Mr, A, W* W'atscm^ 

Mr. E. (rcokt^ 

Mr r. S, ^^lacphdr^n, 
Mr H, G. KUbvp 
Mr. H. L. gtepli L'llSOtlp 


7-6 hi 3 to 7-10-03. 
3S-4*^4 9"5-”4- 

to 39 

3E>^4-05 Ip 31-15-05;,] 


- ?3-i3.i905 tP if*io.|^. 


Mr, A. W+ \iV'alH)n, 
Mr, K. Hh Rrrthoydp 
Mr. A. VV, Wfli^odp 
Mr, E, Hr BvrtHoud 


►-07 to 25- tD<i7, 
25-10-08 to 19-i-oS, 
lo 34-5-071 

^-S*tP 7 to [ 1 - 9-07 


Mr. W, B. Tho«,«,„, ».,.,..„',M 
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A writer in the Cakuita Review of July 
1869 . ihns ^T^iphicaUy dcsedhe^^ the situa¬ 
tion 

"When ihi- opprcMor warns « hoi^, the Ko! muiii 
pavi W>u;n h« Jfctires a palki, iIil* K«I> have to pay, 
aniaftemards ID bear him ibcieiii. They must piy 
(or his itiDiSieiaas, for his for his 

|>ocs some ono die m his house ^ he taxes ihcin : » a 
child hom ? afiain a las i is ihtn; o inarriaj;i- cf pw.jn 7 
fsihe I hikadar found Ruihy sit (.iilchary 
and^M:rlleneed to he punished? the Knl muM pay 
ihe fine. Or does a death octur in the liouse of the 
Kol p ^rhe pottr man must pay a fine. Is n child born ? 
Is a srm Of daughter marned? the poor Kol is sulk 
taxed. And lilts ptundcring, punishin|;, robbmg 
system goes (HI til) she Kids mn away. Ihese unjust 
TCople not only luhe .iwa> evervlbing m the house, 
but even fofse’ the Kols to borrow, that (hc> may 
obi .1 in what I hey want, femindinp erne of Sidney 
Smith's arcoiiiit of the poor man laxed from birih 
id his toffio. Agoinp wherever the Thikadar has 
10 poiDCuiLharvortolhe King, to a marriage, on 
a uilgrimage, however distant the plaer, the fvois 
must accompany him and render service wuhmn 

p-lVIlienl/' 

It ntust have been for wiint t>J ndequate 
information that this Mate of thin^rs was 
suffered to continue. .And in iS54-i*>55’ 
we find Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
as a Member of the Ifoard of Revenue, 
making an inspect!n^f tour throuflli Chota- 
naf»pur. In the Report submitted by htm 
to Government, Mr. Ricketts observes 

"Though there wjw no cam plain I prieletred to me, 

“ In the cotirse of litnc many of these taxes came 
tti he ptirm.ment and hence the many curious items oi 
mequilable cessts mlsnaTticd Rakiim.tts that we now 
meet with in the Jamobatidies of many viUaiies. 
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tlicre^ris reasun [o apprehend flwt the peopW of 
t V’® suffer much injuiftj^ee at the 

5^]“ ''f foreign middiemen introduced bv the 
Kajah, their ^amitiitir. Dr, David«>ti, who was n 
per^ <^muqh inidligeree, and studied the wnditiori 
ot the l^ivince with attention wriiihc; in iftm 

Sii)fS!— Jn point of fact, there was no regular Pofice 
^r Administraiinn of Justice till Hit- nr,..^ni 

iB 34 p that they (the KohT^rt 
frequently imposed on by iheir land-holders I, not 
for want of com prehension, but ihat they have been 
»long cumpfetely ieft to ihdr inert]«, ancf «, enthSv 
'* pwt'5rtion from them, that it ^ 

M^ their minds to resist,’ 

AJjjar Hanyngion now tolls me that:—‘In Chotanaw- 
pur the Bfiooi ha* lands which exist in cfverv' vlllnee 
Wb«n exposed tot ho rapitcily of ihe m^dJem™: 

obtain thi^ [finds, s^re no species of force or fraud 
Agnimt those our Courts Jo not afford anv facile 
i^^y, and t^ day may not bo distant w>ion the 
p«plc, goaded be^-ond enduiance, may take the law 
into iheir owm hands. To protect these under* 
tenu^ IS, therefore, nut only as a duty TmnXn, 

the emim permanuiii tnnqu^1ti,y of 

the eoumry. For this end, it «intld be nccM«m? m 
ascvruiin what the tenures ehienv are 
Ihey should be recognised : this dino MiT ,h' 

result made k.n^^ by au thori^ "fhe Cour^T 1 uS 
do the rest! the inquiries would demand some Ume 
ord care and cauhon but IMS practicable, and in 

end it-ould require any labour that might be 

who has been many yearn in ihe Pfovi'nee, appeal « 
nie to be desm ing of much attention. I has^’^how! 
m aniith^ place, that alien Ooilahs mon™|i«X 
public offi^: that though Or. Uayidsen^Xre! 
that the Kols are an itiiefligetit peoplL’ as much if 
ndc miJre S0, ihan the bbourin? cl-Ji I 

fewescepiims, regarded by the amhoriti^ ^ 
to run ftith a message or carty a spear* Withalli ' 
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■farTner^j alien Omlah4^ and alien Subordinates in aJl 
Departments o^itr them^ doubcless thr Kols must have 
much to endure^'-* 

in proposing a Pergannah-wart Invest¬ 
igation and Record of I'iights for the 
protection of the fCol&, Mr* Ricketts 
observ'es :— 

’immediate settlement under Rcgulalicn Vf 1 of 
-iSsj, the Zamindani remaining in possession^ mi^ht 
be of some -ivailp but ii i-artnat be concealed that it 
must be a bopel^s contest hetween o middle-man of 
any decree and a i^^aminil-ir In charge of the Police. 
However carefullv his ri^jhls may have been ascertain¬ 
ed and rtot^ed, If the Znmindaf Datnpah is resolved 
he shall g04 he miLst go; his ruin may be effected in 
a hundred ways, and if he will be clTeclcd, 

though the nfficdr in charve of the District he his 
friend/* 

Ail a Result of the Report of Mr. Ricketts 
a further change in the form of Administra- 
tiofi was introduced in the year ]B54. Hv 
Act XX of that year, the Agency was 
abolished and Chotanagpur pa.^ed under 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal as 
a **No*n-Rcgulatiort Province.” And ever 
since then the country^ has been administered 
as a Division of Bengal tinder a Com- 
missioner-t 

■ Titfr Selections from the Records of the Bcnj;'a] 
<^vcmment, no, XX* 

f The tL-rm '^Non-Regulation*' should not howevur 
be undersinod to mean that the urdin^iy’ [aws are 
not m force iri the country' which was now for the 
first time designated ihc "''ChutUioaepur Division'*, 
Except in the Kolhan pargana in the" Dlstda of 
Singbhum, most of the General J.r^tslall^e enactniCTH^ 
'in force in other Divisions are now in force In the Chota 
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The fir^t Commissioner was W+ J, 
Allen appointed as such on the 2 5ih April 
1 ^ 54 , and his successors been® 

rnkinel \L. T. r>altnri, ES 57 — 1 S 75 

f, \\\ 1^. Rdbtri'infi, 

,, \\ T- Taylor, 1^7} 

Nagpur nirisiioii, but thti-e hai in addhion lo ihrse 
he^n enacted mmt special Lfift.> for [be protection of 
part Icyl|tr tJas^v or for particular purposes. Tbus* 
there Is a special enactment for ihe rdatbns 
between land-lord and tenant, and one for the 
protection ot eneiimheretl /einindars. There Is 
also a spccbl tnw for the rural police. Anraber 
rmpurtant difference between the ' Reflation' 
and the 'Non - Re|rubcl€>n' disiricLs L-s the difference 
in the de&jgoalion of the fJkirki Officer. WHercas 
the Di^lrici Offker in .m ordlnar)-' {or 'Retula- 
lion ) district is called the •Ma^lnsraie and Cdlector’ 
District officer of a Xon-Re^Lifatlon district Is 
'.tvSed the De^jtity Commisalrmcr. And the Oeputv 
Commissioner Is reeled with sarnie powers which rhe 
distrlttpBkeFHmihe! Re^ufailnn districls do net possess. 
The Commissioner of thb Hi vision has besides hi& 
ordinary duties- (as In other Divixens), the supenn- 
irndence and Judicia land K^reciiiUe control over the 
Tributary State- {the Tnhtical Stales^) in ther 
Division. 


• fftr Agfinfi h* fhjr GtfPtriij?r wm ^ 

«* B. Gilbert. iSaj 

W. G. Mackenific, i8aft_t8an 

1 apiAin (.tlterwards Major^T. Wilkinson, i8iD-iaii> 
(Mr. lobn Dflviii^rm m ebarue from the ind 

vf 1 u r, j April, 

Major J, K. O«.dcy, 1830- iSjo 

( apl.'on J. Hannjrti^'ton, ijrd April to 16th Attgiilrt 

Mr, J. H. Cm^rord. iAm—Irs? 

Mr. tv. J. Alien 

when he was appointed the first Commisakincr. ^ 
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,1 A* C. ManjfJes, 

J. F. K. Helmut. Jg;a—iS:gj 

Mr. falien*';*rds Sirl Jolin KiJ^nr 
{jj5th April to 5tli No^wibcr}* 

Mr. J. F- K. Hewiu, 

Mr. (fihirrfi:«rEl7i Sir) C. Sirvtns 
Mth. J. A. Hopltinif, S5tli July to 64h <>ci] iHSft 
Mr+ W+ H. Grirnley 1^^9—1696 

Coh E. G. Lilmj^aiWp i2ih .-^uf^ust 

to lotb Novomber* iftyr 

Mr- H. A. Ware, Offg-* Mav 

lo ^5ih OctolHiri t^z 

Lt. Col. A. E. Gordon, 4^^ September 

to tsl Noi-ember^ iJ^gi 

Mr. C- H- M.-inoriin, ifuiTT^.) 

jnd Auf^u^t lo 8lh DixrtnsbeT, 

Mr, Gv Toynbee, April to lat Au^u^^, 18964 

Mr* A. Forbes i8g6 —i^olt 

Mr, J. G. Rkebio, Oflfg.p 27th July to 

»5lh October* 

Mr» W. C. Mnephorson, ^cilfgO AprM 

tq ?5(h June, tout 

Mr* W* Claude, Off(^., m loo^^ In 19C13P and 

aifain m 

.Mr* P. C* [.yoOi March to April, ii)t4 

Mr, C. A. Rad ice, lO%*> 

Ociobcr and Nmetn^jier^ 1905 

jMr* Fi A* SJacJte fQ02'^j-ig(ftc 

Mr. Kh a* f^rai!, C« 1+ H., —1907 

Mr. F. W* Duko^ March to April, 1907 

Mr. I.. P. Shirr« iqo^ 

Mr, H. J. Mc*lii[Dsh 1907^1911 

Mr, W* B, Thqm±ain, oftji*, 15th April 

to 13 Mny, 1909. 

Mr, E. Gcakt'folFg, I April lo October, 

*A11 the time that ihc various forms 
of adrnirtislrciriDn described above 
wer-e beio^ successively tried in the 
land of the Mundas and Uraons, the 
Ja|;irdani and Thikadars were actJveJy 
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engagtrd in reducing ihese original "*ho!d«rs 
of v'lMage^^ to holderF of the plough/^ 
Mr. Hkketis, in hh Keport {para, 47) 
tcHfi u!^ ihai he was mformed by the 

local officers *‘ihat the class of {ndigenous 
village Zamindar,*; is gradually^ or rather 
quickly, disappearing in that character^ 
ihough still existing as discontented ry^ots 
brooding over their wrongs/^ But, 
if lor a whtkt the Mundas and the Uraons 
lay stunned and stupehed by the constant 
blows inflicted on their ancient rights, 
they were noi long in gathering new 
strength to offer fresh resistance to 
the aggressions of iheir alien landlords. 
This fresh accession of strength wa& 
imparted by a strong ally which now 
came to thenr as a God-send. This new 
ally was the religion of the Cross, With 
the Christian Missionary^ came the Christian 
School master. And with the dawn tif 
education came a vivid realisation of their 
present position as wdl as of iheir lawful 
rights and privileges. ^'With Christianity", 
as Captam Davies, the then Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, wrote in 1859,— 

ChmUanity has naturally come an appreciA-^ 
tbn of their dghes as en^nal cleakrs of ihc soil which 
ri^hlA In many instances thcji' have iisserted and 
establiiihed E“dits, independent of other causes which 
induce the hiffher £Mles al natim to view wilh 
dUpka^ure the spr^nd of Chiislianity, taus^ gris^i 
alarm amongM the land-hnlden and farmers, whn 
not slow lo use again^ ihese eoiiverts Pkcryrrean^ 
of perKEeulbn ihey could nafelv venture on, but with 
fU>4theT effm than iht spread of coni-ersion,'" 
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Though conver^ioos of the Muudas and 
Urann^i intci Chrbt prtiV(f\\ when oflce com¬ 
menced, wenum multiplying with wonderful 
rapidity^ \i look some lime before any 
convene could be niade. The four pioneer 
Missinnaries, Pasior> E. Schatz* F, Batsch, 
A* liraodt and If. Jankt\ who arrived at 



TIm* oitTionfll pillar arnJ tross Efv^rkin(| ihe .'^pot where 
the misisioniiii-ies pilehed there lenia in 1^45, 


Ranchi in November, 1845^ preached and 
prayed, amongst the Uraons and Mundas 
for about five years before they could bring 
any orie into ihe fold of Christ. These 
fttst German ^fissionarieti were attracted to 
Ranchi by the docility and tight^heartedness 
of a few Krd c^lits they came acroiss in the 
streets nf Calcutta. The historic spoi on 
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which they pilched ihcir first tents in 
Kanchi now forms part of the T-uiheran 
Mii^sion grounds and is marked hy a memo¬ 
rial cross inscribed with the names of the 
four pioTieer Missiemaries. 

Although Mission Stations were establish¬ 
ed at Ranchi (1845), Domha-g mile^ 
south-west ofTlahchi (1846), at Lohardaga 
—48 mites wersl oi Ranchi (1848) and at 
Gov’mdpur—30 miles south-%vesE of Ranchi 
(Domba having been abandoned in 1850% 
it was nor till the gth of June, 1850, that 
the only four Urnons named Kasu, Bandhii^ 
Gurha and Naw in Porin, received baptism. 
These w^ete the first converts made in 
Chnta^agpUft by the German Evangelical 
Mission sent out to India by Pastor John 
Evangelist tiossner of Berlin, ft was 
several months later* on the ^bth of October^ 
1851* that Sadho Munda, a bhuinh.ir of 
village Haodhea and Mangta Munda of 
village Halalong w^ere baptisted by the Rev. 
Mf+ SchatJ!. These were the first Munda 
converts to Christianity. It was on the 
i8ih of Kovembtr, 1851^ iliai the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the picturesque Gothic 
Building popularly know^o as the German 
Churchy on the Ranchi Chaibas^a Road, 
w^as laid. This Church* consecrated at 
Christmas, 1855, and called the Christ 
Church, the first Christian Church built 
in Chotanagpur. B> this time, the congre¬ 
gation swelled to about eight hundred 
inquirers and over four hundred haptized 
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Chri^ii (’burch (Genn^in Chunrli 1, H^m:lii t 

coiisiruited hv the Hrr^i wiih il^eir awn 

Xhc Hole [pw.'ird'i thr top ibtt lower fiho^s_ a half- 
embwlded ea»»oii-biin HtiU exurtinjif which w.i? 
4.hoi bv ibc Sepoy Mulimfcr^ni 
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members. Thi* lirpori of April, 

<ihriws an enormous increase <.if converts, 
which ^hen amoutued uj 900 baptized meri^- 
bers and 2000 inquirers. And rhis* m spite 
of the strenuous r>ppo}«iiiun of ihe Ja^irdars 
and t hikadars. 1 he Kols,"* fi& we Irarn 
from a Heport of the (.ierrman hvangeUcal 
Mission of Chotanai^pur,— 

*'Thc Koh were h ihoni ini heir ^/.e. 1 he Jajp rdatH* 
and Thiltadars ) tve^. (n 1855, ^ Hindu Th^kadnr 
willp .1 laqje ernwd ttf armed men had m.idt a sudden 

aiuich upiai ihe Mis-siimarv and beaten hm 

dreaufulh' ibai he fe[f liott-n tiihcrmbeit>iis and 
dyui(|. rhftUijh lEie 1'hakar was fined and ihreaiened 
in be e^ccuicii If he ^soufd repeat such an aec oF 
triiekyH QH iho whofe, did nm rhan|.e. Thu 

Hindu /amindars and H Uikadars had ihe crops ol 
the Thrisiians eut^ iheir eaille inkvn nw-av, set fire 
in their hciuHPs and prnpeni», and insii^iated fal^e 
law ?^ulu apninti them. Qnee il occurred that In 
more than thiny vjlla|>eSj the i'hrisliaiis were iissault- 
^ at one and I he me jiint-^ oppre^^ad i+nd abu^d 
in c^rinus way:^ : iOfkh renccs were held bv the 
ZaiTiindai>to eopisiih hnw to !»iop Ehu ^rnwfth of 
Lhrist|anny^ and ii fesoEved, ’'om witEi ihtJ 

rNr^tian^ and ibe ^li'-^inii.irie^. obii with ihem.'^ 

When iherefure iht i>epnv Mulfni* broke ouE in 
1057, the i hnsiinns had tn fejir the’worst. At fim 
It seemed as d Choumn^pur would be spared, for 
when news of the Fall tjf the old Mnlutmedan 
«piul Delhi Mine, all had been quiet in €hoiftna™un 

But the ^poy rc^timcnt at Hn^arihath Iwati to join 
Ihe mutineers, and after fnur da vs it w.is reported to 
Ranchi Oral ihe low'n had been plundered and burnt 
down. Alt huropeans to Odcuita and rhe Mis- 
sionnnes had i<i leave- iheir sratbriv .md their cone re- 
gations lo nave them own livens mid those nf their waves 
and cfii dreti = wa^ ut, JuU 31, ili^t the miSMOnanes 
assembled all 1 hri>[ran» d>Gli pFesenl a| Ranchi and 
havmjf prayed with them and etplained hnw' things 
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stood, bade tbcm fare^eU and kt (htm and the whod 
chlldied retlnt to ihc vdngca^ U was m the 
time of the rttioy season, and anyl^y atnuiuTitcd 
wiih the ifowblc at travelter» in the rains wn imamne 
what hardshiiKi the Missioruirws with ihcir lainiiies 
had to mulenfo before they reached Calcutta fAupust 
itl. In the meanvrhite Ranchi was plundered ^ the 
&i>oys. Above all, they sought to deflrov the Batichi 
Chiirch Cannons were pul up before the huildinfi. but 
of the four cannon balls that were fired on it, only ooc, 
without doioff any dama^ hit on 
where it is still visible. Hie intennr of the church 
was all plundered: benches, chairs, candlesliefa 
taken away: the beautiful orpan valued at Rs. 
and all windows dashed to pieces; much damap 
done to tbeChfisteninp font .md the pulpit: but the 
buildlnp itself was not desifoved. The canon shots 
on the church were, for the the ^ 

upon the other missioti buildinfrs. All furniture, 
stores, utensils, windows, dtiors. even the nails out 
of the walls and the fences round the garden were 
taken away and the emptied rooms s^ed first as 
QiLirters to the soldiers, then as stables for cows and 
oiten. Ill a similar way fared the other missis 
stations. The Chrisians were 
Irualed. The Christians houses and 
which the mutineers Could proceed were plundered, 
the Inhabitants had to flee and to sfnind si* 
weeks in the junKtes, mourlajns and caves iMthMi 
any other food than roots and leaves. many ol HW 
fugitives died or got ill.” 

h will not be out of place here to deaotibe 
brieflv hosv the svave of Sepoy losuiretliotii 
iravciled to distant Chotanajspur, what 
coutsc it took and how it was eventually 
pacified. Ranchi was theri the head¬ 
quarters and artillery of the Ramgarh 
battalion, of which one detachment was 
stationed at Chaibassa and another aj 
Ptirtilia. fn July t%S7^ a detachment o 
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iKe Dth J'Jativc Infantry came to be quar¬ 
tered at Hazaribaeh. “The news of the 
mutiny of the native jlamson at Daoapur 
and r>f the rising of Kunwar Sirtgh. reach¬ 
ed Hazaribagh on the 30Th July. The 
detachment of the 8th Native 'infantry 
at once mutinied, driving their oflRcei^ 
and the civil authorities from the 
station, 

"Those were still the days of confidence- 
ATrtiost every officer of the native army, 
whilst admitting and deploring the dis- 
affection of other regiments, believed impli¬ 
citly in the loyalty of his own men. When 
then, intelligence reached Doranda, the 
Civil station adjoining Ranchi, that the 
yoops at Hazaribagh, only sixty miles 
distant, were shalty, the officer' commanding 
at that station despatched Lieutenant 
Uraham with thirty horsemen of the 
Kamgarh Irregular Cavalry, two companies 
of the Ramgarh battalion, and iivo gun* 
to Hazartbagh to disarm them. Clraham 
marched, but he had not reached the second 
stage before Captain Oakes m^i him with 

the information that the detachment of the 

8 th Native Infantry had mutinied the 
previous day. That same night his own 
infantry mutinied, setzed. in spite of his 
protestations, the guns and ammunition, as 
well as four elephants, the property of 
Capra,n Dalton (then acting Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur), and marched back to 
Rancht, breathing hostile imprecations 
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against the Europeans there siationed. The 
cavair\' remained staunch. 

^^Captain Dalton and a few Eumj^an 
officers were at Ranchi, They received 
rimely in format ton of the revolt* The 
defence of the place was impo 65 ib 1 e+ They 
remained there* however* till the latest safe 
moment, and then proceeded to Haisribagh, 
now abandoned by the rebelSr attd whither 
Lieutenant Graham with a few honiemen 
who Had remained faithful had preceded 
them. 

"■^The stations of Ranchi and Doranda 
fell into the hands of the rebels^ who 
plundered the treasur>% fi^d cannon at the 
church, Tcleused ihe prisoners, aud destroyed 
private propertVi"* 

The court-home of the Principal Assistant 
was dcsirnycd. Before the mutineers left 
Doninda they had set fire to all the 
bunglows I he re except Dr. Brougham s. 
Rapine and plunder was the order 
of the day. "Infamous characters re¬ 
leased froiTi the jail by the mutineers, 
some of them of considerable influence^ 
coinplairts Colonel Dill ton, *^are raisini; 
bands of dacoits and are plundering in all 
directions/^ Thakur Hisnath Hahi of Barka- 
garh+ one of the rebel leaders of Rauchi^ 
went out xvith 150 followers and cut several 
Trenches in the road leading over the 
Ramgarh ghat or pass with the obvious 

* Hislorv ^ the Fndian Mutiny, by Cd* B. 
Mallewn, C. S* L Vd. II, pp. W 
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intention of making it difficult for the 
troops advancing against Dorunda, An 
infiuential ghatival of Ramgarh was reported 
rnhave Joined Bisnath Sahi. Some other 
Zemindars had attempted to close the ghats 
to prevent the ingress of the troops under 
Major English, and to assist the mutineers 
in obtaining supplies. At first. Colonel 
Dalton, with the aid of the officers of the 
Ramgarh battalion and the cavalrt' as well 
^ a few faithful native horsemen and 
foot-soldiers, and supported bv his oss-n 
subordinate Civil Officers, Captains J, S 
Davies and W, H. Oakes, succeedeii in 
partially restoring order to Haxaribagh, and 
captured many of the rebels. But within 
a few days, matters came to such a pass 
that he had to fall back on Bagodar. This 
was on the 13th of August. And there be 
remained till 150 men of Rattray's Sikh 
regiment under Lieutenant Earle arrived, 
and with their help he once more occupied 
Hazaribagh, But the mutineers were sflU 
at large, and Colonel Fischer, commanding 
a dcTaebment of \fadfas troops was ordered 
by the Government to march by ivay of 
Doranda to Hazaribagh. Before the orders 
reached Colonel Fischer at Barhi on the 
night of the 13th September, it was believed 
that the mutineers had proceeded in the 
direction of Rhotasgarh. Colonel Fischer 
despatched Major English with 150 soldiers 
of ihc 53rd and 150 Sikhs towards Doranda, 
where he reached on the 22nd September, 
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Whilst English was making for Doranda. 
Rattray, with 20P Sikhs, was intrenched at 
Dflhri, and Fischer, with the main body, 
was moving towards Japta. The enemy had 
been known to have passed through Tiko 
Ghat. Pundrl and Balumath to Nowatlch 
—which they reached on the 17th September. 
Fischer correctly guessed that Chaira would 
prove to be tbeir place of refuge. But 
Fischer was now relieved from the charge 
of I he operations against the insurgents, 
and ordered to protect the Trunk road, 
the campaign in L-hutia Nagpur being 
entrusted to .Major English, under the direct 
orders of the Commandvr-in-Chief. 

Major English met the insurgents, now 
numbering three thousand, at Chut fa, and 
completely defeated them, the loss on his 
side having amounted to ^2 killed and 
wounded. This was on the ind October, 
1857, Chotanagpor was novif left to the 
protection of Rattray and his Sikhs, who 
"proved themselves fully competent m 
make head against the insurgents in Chutia 
Nagpur and in the districts immediately 
10 the north and east of it.” 

Although the courts had bMn re-opened 
after Dalton's return to Ranchi on the 23rd 
of September, and business proceeded as 
usual, desultory warfare coniinucd for some¬ 
time longer, for the local rebels were still at 
large. The leading local rebels who took 
the most active part in the mutiny of the 
Sepoys of the Ramgarh battalion were 
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fhakur Sahj nf Burka^arh, and 

Pnndev Ginpat Rui of Khaunm. The 
ouibrenlc at Drtranda is Kclieved to have 
been preconcerted hy rhakur Bisnath 
Sahi, who, ii is said, was elected hv 
the mutifieers as their Chief, and Pandev 
"Cianpat Kai was, it is said, formally ins* 
(ailed by them as their Commander-in- 
Chief, Fhe I hakiir would sit evervdav in 
one of the cafitnnmeot bunfjimvs to adminis¬ 
ter justice, Jemadar \fadhn Sint' was, how¬ 
ever. the prime mover of the lianchi 
Mutiny. As the Bentfal Guvernment Ad¬ 
min istrai ion Report for 1S57-5H, slates, “The 
risTtiEs in Chota Na^put were bv no means 
^lenerah and occurred often as much from 
personal animosity amonE^t the chiefs ami 
people fhemi-elves as from any dislike to 
British rule.* 1 he same Report observes, 

• "It is a matterof wonder, that the itlfiof' 
ant and savaEt- population, seeing the 
troops in open mutiny, the prisoners forciblv 
released from the ’ jaih. the treasuriJs 
plundered, the stations abandoned by the 
authorities, should not have risen e» Hrosje 
as, had there been any widcj^pread feeline 
of dissatisfaction with the British rule, ihev 
would undoubtedly have done." .Amon]* 
the petty skirmishes and affrays that took 
place in the district since the return 
of the officials nwy be mentioned the 
affray of the 5th Xovember, 1857. in which, 
one Amir All Khan was killed and some 
other men wounded. Three follower of 
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Pandev Gan pat Rai« namely, Ruthu Smg, 
Gcilam All, and Kanec Ahif. were recognised 
as having taken part in the affray. I" 
t8e8, depredations were committed by the 
local insurgenrs on some vihagfs m Pargana 
Nawagarh, and the Bor^vay Pal ice Station 

was looted. _ * . 

To operate against the local insurgents. 
Colonel Dalton assembled an escort of the 

Ramgath Iffcgular Cavalry under the 

command of Captain Nation 

the new Kol Levy, These Koi recruits had 

been fully drilled and instroeted m mus- 

quetrv under Lieutenant Rte^c?s, 

cmhere of disatfection were not finally 

extinguished in the district of l-ohardaga 

(Ranchi) till Thakor B.snath Sain and 

Pandev Ganpat Kai were at 

with the assistance of Bisna.h Dubey and 

Mcihesh NarainSahi. Thakur Bisnath and 

Pandev Ganpat were placed on f^etr tnal 

before' the Deputy Commissioner (since 

stvlcd Judicial Commissioner) for v-arious 

acts of rcbclUon and other 

both hanged, the former on the i6th April, 

and the latter on -he ^tst April 858 

Ninetv-seven villages. 

hamlets, which constituted I hakur 

estate had already 

Government on the lOth December. 1857. 
The Government generously 
passionate allowances iff,- of 

of the rebel's family. I h^ 

Pandey Ganpat Rai consisting of elev'en 
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viIlDges and aharts in two other villages 
Were also forfeited to Governmenr. Hhola 
Sin^, a Zamind^r of Chorea, was it 
^.d. put 10 detrih by the residents of 
Chatra. Thus ended the Uanchi epj. 
sodc of the terrible Arutiny of rSc? 
Colonel Mallcson observes, ‘‘Xo ofheers 
oeseri-ed better of their country than those 
who served m Chutm .Vagpor, none exhibited 
greater leal, greater energy, grei^ter seJf. 
reliance, greater devo tion.*’ 

By the close of 1857 the mutiny so far 
as kanch, was concerned, was practically, 
at an end, and the Gemian missionaries 
returned to Hanchi. As Sir Wiliam Himter 
tells us,— 

"Dufing ihe Mutiny the iwiive ChriMLin .. , ■ 

broken up but ilitir dispersion over thrX"drt 
^ms to have given a mnsidurabje itupnlj rhriT 
laniiy, as the number of converts targdy L^er^d 
after ihc restoration of Qrder/’* * ^ 

Mission 

"The ncyi ten year, after Gossner's dcathf, or after 

the Muimy, were .* penod of rapid 
i htAAnn^ur. pLNjple camt- in t ^ 

as inquirer^ and „ia„y bc^ 

iivctructed were (ksimus of bctnjf baotii.^ 
fifty Christian vilUqje, ,hat s 

the Mutiny had in November tS^B -0=^5^ 

m ChmliTiAs ^bout 1500 Christiana h-iA 
R,ncl« W ™ ,h,r.s. SflS ^ 

breaking the casic their willinirnrs« 
heathenism. These were follmved'^by ^ixty 
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who came on New Yearns Day 1859- And li was 
xiid that ihe tribe erf the Mimcbd would lum 
iit once and altogelhcr to Chrisiianitv. The nto^-erricnt 
the heaihcn wa-? so mijibty uiat the abongines 
feared lest theit landlords, the HinilDa Zemindars. 

i^hould become Christens and that then things 
would be worse iban ever, since they nev-er would 
give up the habit of depirivnng poor people of their 
land." 

Making thi? uimost ullovv'aiice for ihe 
optimistic of the \[issionary wrtteft 

the Report, we niay take it. gives uh a 
siibstaot tally correct account. For, we 
find some official cortobaration of these 
^laiements. Thus, in a letter dated the 
I5ih March, 1^59 alfSady referred to), from 
the then Senior Atisisiani Commissioner of 
Lohardaga to the Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur, tve read : — 

** Du ring the distudvinceii whierh fatEowx^ the 
Mtiliny of the Ramghur Battalicti in August^ tl^57i lf>e 
Zemindar^ taking advanUige of the absence of 
the autharifies, oppressed and plundered the w^hule 
<3f ihr native converts, many of whom preserved their 
lives only by seeking with ihcir lamilies. the pmiectiort 
of the jungles^ On the T’cslamtioni of order, the 
ZeoiindarsH appareritLy afraid of what they had done^ 
<:eased to niulosl them for a time> and as they received 
assistance from the Relief Fund to enable them to 
f ultivMe their lands, they asiiumed an independence 
wbk:h irritated the landholder^' and whcji the time 
came for cutting the rice-crops for the past vear^ they 
again came iniocoJILsion. 

**lrt the meantime the number of new canverts in 
this and the adjoining Fergunnahs d[ Busstia, fkiU 
cuddee, and E>()essap all unbapltEod. had greatly 
incr^asecL" 

The German Mission Report from svbich 
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we have already quoted |^ives the fottowinjg 
Slaristie^ o[ the converts i — 

“Al ihr end cif iSAii [hi?rt utre i^ih^ 

Converts, ta whom vrttc additj in dit foJIowing iieven 
yell Hi on an ^"^vry vtM., ^22, iku), 

I2c| 6, atnci, I9P4, 82^. 

The Same Heport candidly informs us t — 

^ ' 11 niuM be admitted ih^^i mo^r t he new inquirers 
bolced to the secular benefit the C liri^tians enjoyed 
rather than to the spiritual sidv the ntw' re]i^iE]n+ 
us i^ve up deinon-wtif^F^ip^ Ije-Ljorno Chrifvt- 
iuns and be insimacd^ khaf assi:kEifd h\ the ^VidriSn 
w'e may be saved from the Ltnju‘*[ oppression of the 
Hindus and regain the land that we hn\etw?efi depriv^ 
of/ Such-hke thoLights were lilmijht common and were 
specially espres.'^'d by the lender^ of 11 he peopk. 
Hul I he niore the Christ ians increa^d in numberMhe 
more viulwnt ^tew the hatred of ihe landlords, fqr ihtv 
were afraid tTiat the aboriginc$-H getting out of theiV 
stupidness, would no longer pruientlv bear whatever 
the Hindus pleaded to do to thenu thev began to 
oppresH oJtd persecute the CKrL!itians ui vanous wtiv-s. 
Theme, it mu'-! be admitted, did not sulTer I he wrong 
in a Christian spirit but showed ihemseK^^ disolTodiciU 
and obstinate ^^gajnsl their master^^ and openly Hiupo^-d 
ibem/' 

Conlempctrary official rqicmts show that 
in these conflicts the ahnrtgine-^ were us 
much to blame as their landlords. In sonic 
insiatices, the former ai tempted to take 
forcible possession of lands which ihcv 
claimed as their ancestral property since 
wrested from them hy the'I hikatfarSH And 
the latter in their turn retaliated by msii- 
tmirig false casts of dacmiy and plunder 
against the aboriginal iciiant's and subject¬ 
ing them to illegal confinemeni^ and duress. 
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Towards the end of nBs^p the conflici 
assumed a serious aspect, and a detachment 
of native infantry had to he sent from 
Kanchi to Guvindapur for the preservation 
of order in Parganas Bussca and Sonepur, 
both largely inhabited by Mimdas. 

I'he origin of the d'lsitirbances is thus 
related by the Senior AssiTitam Commis¬ 
sioner in his ItriTer of the I5rh March, troni 
which ^vc have given mure than one 
quntation:— 

• In the inoFith of Oclober Iasi, Baboo Seebnamin 
Sac, a Zemindiif of this Herman nak prOi-etded to 
village oi Jkiprai i» which and several adjoining 
villages a great number of the reeein convem reside* 

Qsiensibly to colisfci his rent. The Chriiiians assert 
that he seized ami oppressed several nf ihfrfflp demand¬ 
ing dues he was iwt Mitiikd loj on whieh the Cfirist- 
ians of all the suFrpunding; villages assembled to 
resbt these proceedings, and there an affray^ in 
which the iornindar and his people were driven out ol 
the viibge, the C'hrisiians capturing his hiirsK^ 
and two men brought [hein to me ai Handh, lodging 
a complaint agamst the Zemindar. This was ibe 
commencement uf all the rcceni disturbances- I irKit- 
■ed the csiit -as one of ordinary aflriiy, intending lo 
proceed against both parties^ Immediately after this 
1 made over tny office io Mr. GeorgCi Sub-.\ssL'Eartt 
€ominis 5 ioneri and proceeded to P.uamov.'. 

*» J’hai Sub^ Assisiatii Commisaicmcr, who was new to 
ilie office and uniicqnainied with the people, owing lo 
the stbsente of lhep;irtirs in thnsco-'iCstriicTi itoff Ws 
file. Of this I was imt aware till luy reiurn I he other 
day I roll! Palaniow. Km baldened apparentlj. by' thisp 
other Zemindars appear to have aitempted to coerce 
the Chrisiiaiit^p which was succcsafiiUy rcJ^istcd by the 
latter and their relatives amongst the Kobp and thus 
diitorder prevaaled more of throughout the Per^ 
gannahp and in many instances the nominal Christians 
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«f Ihts ,ind Pcrv^nnah-v EielcuJd^, and 

DnrieK^, takinj^ advanlagif of ihss cotifusion lurcibh' 
nc-poswssed them^K'vii of bnd5 claimed as their 
Bh^MbneareCp of which they undoubiedly had been otii 
of po^waion lor perickds varying Uom icn >ears tip to 
one or IWD generations and extoricd redunda of the 
value of property of which they alleged I he lliicadars 
and Zernindani plundered them during the disturbance^ 
or of which they asserted that merchaniii and oiher-fi 
hnd dtfrauded iheiti. Many of these ctaims I belicsc to 
have had some foimdat ion p'though of hers were doubt¬ 
less fiedtbus. 

-Mksides the affray above noticed, the only serious 
one which has occurred in thU Pcrgnnnah was in 
November last. In this case^. Anuiid iStngp Jagirdar 
ofc Bata, ^^ted by others, amongst them iume 
^rvatilA of Ihukoor Judunath ^^hi. Illaquadar of 
Pnlicepattempied to cotrcc hb ryots of that vHIngc 
many of whom are nnrninallv' ChrLsiians. They 
^ihted by those of fldwcciit wiLliif;eBi, oppuKtd iorco to 
fortt- f an affray endued, and two men were killed on 
ihesidc nf ihe Jairird^ir; three men. one n ien^nt 
of thp Ihakoor, and a horse belungtn^ ip m^diher ore 
bet^ides some arms, were captured and uiken by the 
Christies to the Sub'Assistant CTommissionef 
Ranchi, lotfeilicr with the body of one of the men 
slain m the affray, and there lodjted iheir twn- 
plamts. 


Of another Zemindar tvho ivat also a 
Magislraie, the Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
si oner writes:-— 

"Aeling on a Perwamiah r«eived from the Sub- 
As^atit Cfimmi-aioiier. he assembled his laajrcbirs 

with their fnibwers, nnmberirnf "ol l<!*s [ban aiHi 
people ostensibly 1(1 assist ihe Pn|ice. These with his 
suboi^iiiate pnbee uAters, proceeded loset-cmt vi\b,gKs 
apprehended the whole of ibe Chrisiums ;.nd tiwr 
reUtives. and rarned them ciT to the Thaltoor’i house 
where some a,fau„M ^hom false aceustnions of 
daeoity nod plunder had been preferred, wete thrown 
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mtp a?id live hn-use^^ of many oE iht Chrisllanst 

were piundEted m ifw village ai lh.ibra. The Christ- 
Ifitis, the ;jpprftki:h of this torcei .^11 so the 

partv LontCTiled ihtniipeIvt'Ti with ^lettEnw lo the 
house of 0 !te of [he Christi^ontaloiog ^ c|iiivntily 
of I^raln, I jnywrlf visited the spot, and I'ound tfHr 

blackened Fillips and burnt ^rain. 

"In more than one in^Lifiec I he litaquacLar of Police 
luis been guilty of dt'tainin^ prisonei^ m his own 
eiivtofly for a" most LmwarraniAble lime^ On my 
arrls^r I fnmid ai htv hou.se% whith is in fact the 
Tliann.th, a m,oi who Iktd been in eourittemeht £or 
one niorith, aiiid this ii Christian* is the owner of 

I he house al Jh.-ibni which ll^ld Ijeen burnt, us notjeed 
in eIki preei^lin^ paro^jnsph ; prohabty he would urn 
have hEM.-n iltcn -hciu to me, had f not issued a 
peremptory order fur nl] prisoners under inal bcinj^ 
forwarded’ wiihuut delays To make matters worse, 
a fidiie rritry was made in the calendar, to ilie eflect 
that the man had been apprehended only three day^ 
before he Wits i-Hfnt to me. fl is not difficull to guess 
why I his p<'h>r man was del aiat^i so Jong | and when 
1 came lo enquire Inlo the chari^c afi^ainst him, I 
found ihercwas noeyidenee whatever tendiri;^ to imph- 
eatc liim. Immediaiely on sny arrival at Ctovindpur, 
a LOTH plaint w'as made against the lllaquadar of Police, 
that he had allowTjd a prisoner to be so maltreated 
while in conrinemenl thal he died under it. 'I'he fact 
of the cast t find to be ihnt the unfortunate man did 
die whilst: in ermfioeniKnl in the stocks and with 
handetiff^ on. 1 cauaed the Iwdy to be exhumed 
and found the Utwr still on ib ITie Lllaquadar 
reported the death to have occurred from natural 
causes, and af course had pleoiy of wEincsses to pren'e 
IIh On the other hand, the compaoious of the dectas- 
^ all declftre that he died from ill-usage nod want of 
food. One thing, however, is cEcar ; the dcceasetl 
and bli eompamof^s were illegally detained iri the 
stocks fof six flays, and if the JHatiijadar^s report be 
true, the poor creature wtls laid up for five days willi 
fever and a bad cough, and yet he was left to die 
handH:uf!ed and with his f«t In the stocks; and it 
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would apptjir that thi* charge on which he woa con Bn- 
fid was a liiSj* one- This in;m was also a Chn^itbri/* 

It was not againi^t th^ Zemindari Police 
alone that the ^[ll^das and Oraons had 
senous grievances* The Hindu judiciary 
of tli[*t tirne^ in some instances, would seem 
to have betrayed undue partiality 

towards the Hindu landlords. Here is an 
instance that ivas published in Noip'emher 
1856 in a lied in periodical of the name of 
"Biene'^~ 

• The other day .I poor imant lodi^t-d a complaint 
apinsi a BrahmmZemmdar in hli court, on account 
of cruel ircatmeni ntid oppres^iion. lTic Medical OfKccr 
being called in as n witness, j-ai u u* a dcscripitoii 
of the transaction. soon as ihe guilty Brahmin 
robber came into \hc eourl of this judge lit be heard, ihe 
honest jodge raw from his ieat, .ind in the mo-it humble 
Msitioiu cTDuching on all fours before the accuH;4:d 
Brahmin Zemindar, touched and kissed his feet, siving 

•‘Thy blessing, my fathcr'r. and after having receivriihis 
ble^'iing,hcput a chair fm the accused cW to his owm 
whilst the accuifer, the Chri^imn tenant wirb his 
witnesses, hod to stand Ur of! al a distance bcine 
treated afch if they were the criminoU. The crime In 
this instance WHS too glaring^ the medical man gai-e 
evidence as to the daugcfoui nature of the woutick 
inflicted- t'lhers as tfN the robbery comniitted, and the 
BrahniLri Zemindar w'as fint'd five rupciys/'* « # • * 

AnnihersourccrDr irriiauon to the Mundas 


* rhe of ih.. JcttcT h from the C.ilcuu;i 

;.nidf!.n Ihr Cafcuila (July M-ventf 

iniiames of oppression arr quorei i 

kept bv a Missionary tn 1S56. ITie possibility if such 
a stale of things as is revealed in the quotation above 
IS, of course, not to be dieanii of in our days. 
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And LIraons was ilifl systdD of f 3 egai'i or 
forced labour which iheV were made to 
render to their landlord*. 0( this, the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner in his letter 
of the 15th March. i8gg. writes; - 


“If tlie ou'Jiers i;l villHges wuulcl conteni ihemMlvci! 
with laefolv what they are entitled lo. there would tw 
no diwanient, but the mstaiaes an- mrc m which 
ihcv <hi so. and the rcfiLsid of ihd t lirisiians to rentier 
more than ihev ate honpiii to do, ir a pot her ennst- of 
Ihuir beirg rHjrseL-Uied by the landholder!,, In sonte 
s-illaau!. I have lound ihni ilie bhfiifj/ta, gnen noini- 
iisllv as navment for ilicir l.ibcnir, has Ik-ch resHnied 
bv 'the oW'iier. who still, hnwevcr, eiillliiiiie' to **^'*S! 
tde bhour from his ryols. 1 lii' diftieulty (lierc will 
bP ho irauhle m aeijusiinu, thoiijfh it is qutic imptwsi- 
ble effeciually U) control the prnccedmiiv rf the Iftarl- 
owners, where, av in ihc case here, their ryots are 
irenerAllv su much in ihew power, that they dire not 
^mpL-iin aganm them, but av Chnsuanitv spread!., 
and spread H iitevitablv will, these ryoti will iw able 
to assert their own rights,” 


't hat such agjtjrcssmns at this period led 
10 several scrinus riots, we have already 
seen. A serious case molt place in iHgg 
at a vilkif'e called Gha^ran, Iti i.mse- 
quence of a laiuhdispute between a Munda 
Christian named flari and one kutimi 
SSn^rh, a jaftirdar, a free fight ensued, m 
(he course flf which the jagirtlar and two 
of his folhiwers were killed, and Ban was 
sotin nficrvviirdfi dletl itt jail^ 

I he huddcT Court 10 which ihe case went 
„p in appeal held thai the jaghirdars pariv 

we re t h e a pg ressors. and i he se n fence s 0 1 
iranspKtrtation for life nn lian and another 
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were reduced by Mr, Juattce Loch to (en 
year’s rigorous imprison mem. 

fi is re Freshing ro turn from these dismal 
accounts of riots and affrays to the philan¬ 
thropic efforts of the first two Christian 
Missions to educate and civilize the abori¬ 
gines of Choionagpuf. We speak of two mis¬ 
sions Instead of one ; for, in the year 1868, 
there occurred a split in the German Mission 
in coniicquetice of a disagreement between 
the senior German Missionaries at Ranch? 
and the Home Committee at licrlin, regard¬ 
ing the constitution and organisation of the 
Mission, The Home Committee sent out 
a hand of younger missionaries from 
Germany i and the then sen Ir-r missionaries 
Messrs, F, Baisch, H. Batsch, H. Rohn. 
and Wilhelm Luther Daud Sing* along 
with a large number of Christian converts 
petitioned fJishop ,Milman of Calcutta to 
receive them into the Church of England. 
The Bishop, after due enquiry, granted 
their request and on Sunday, April 10, 
ordained Messrs. F. Batsch,' H. Batsch, 

nIK !rf *V^h'^i1Ii*"'*i*j rj- Orijjii;- 

5 | f fathir Ganeshi Smg 

^ li-d m I'jibige Kouin, j6 miles wevt „f H.nncht 
W hi;n aboui 1 r yean nUl. W'iliinm I.iuhtr Diiucl Sirtif' 
w.r^ Maoin.'ilh Sin>{j mincij ihv Ranthi 

la^ bj Rev. K tsclHlci y.lio inated him ,is .1 son 
and hroughi him up. iU iv.is married .^en years 
ater [fi uit 1. r.iwi jrirj nnmed .Mariam. His ministfrial 
iFe was p;iwt| Tuainh' m CliaitKis.ii,i whert he was 

Keel", ' I*' He died nn the day of 

rcrneei>st ifi ihe VMr 


A SI'LIT IN THE MISSION- ^4? 

H. Bohn, and Wilhelm Uth«r as Deacons 
in the presence of a conKre^don of 1,100 



persons of whom about 600 received the 
Holy Conununion. At the same (ime 41 
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Indians were baptiaed and 633 were 
confirmed, 1 he lour nen'Iv ordained 
Deacons were made priests a few years later. 
On the a ] St of June, the Rev, 

(afterwards The Right Rev.) J. C. Whitley, 
B, A,, arrived at Ranchi fmni tJelhi, 
wlicrc he had been working for seven years. 
He came here by the orders of the Bishop, “to 
comfort and sustain the German Clergy," 
as the S. P, t r. Mission Report for ifjbg 
tells us. Ill iSqo, ChoianagpuT teas formed 
into ;i separate Diocese under the Right 
Rev. C, Whitley as its first Bishop. 
From his arrival in 1869 till hia sudden 
death in October, 1904, the late Bishop 
VVhidey remained the life and sou! of 
the S, P, G. .Mission m Chotanagpur. He 
learnt the language of the Mundas, compiled 
the first Mundari Grammar w^ritien in 
Fnglish, and translated portions of the New 
Testament and the Prayer Fiook into the 
Mondarj tongue. These works as also the 
translations of portions of the Gospels and 
^e Apostl^by the Rev, A, Nottrott of the 
German Mission were amongst the earliest 
books published in the Mundari tongue. But 
the first documents ever written in the 
Mundari tongue appear to have been a 
Mundari Pnmer and a Mundari Hymn-book 
written by the Rev, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
.Nottrott as a first step towards the educa¬ 
tion of the Mundas, These books were 
printed at Benafe.siti the vear 1871, In 1881* 
the Rev. A. Nottrott published the firs! 


run til'HMrtX 


Z4if 
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Mundari Gr^mm^r in the Clerman longue 
to young Gemmn MiBsiOuu.rie!& coming 

to thr Ranchi Di&uici. 'This book has 
since been trimslaied into English by the 
Rev, P; Wagner* 

It is mainly due to the indefatigable exer- 
tionsand wise guidance of the Rev* I>r* Noi- 
trott who arrived ar Ranchi from Germany' in 
the year that rhe German Evsingcfical 

Lutheran Mission—to give it its full name 
thtr great success amongst the aborigines 
of Chotanagpnr ihai ii is at present* Anti 
similarly the Anglican (S^ P. G-) Mission 
owes iis success amongst the same people 
in n gteai measure tts rhe untiring i^tal and 
fatherly guidance of the iate Bishop Whitley- 
By a curious coincidence both these reverend 
genik-men were botn in the year 1837, the 
year which saw the accession to the throne 
of Biigland of nur late beloved and revered 
yueen V"i€rqrta+ 

We shall oow^ proceed to give a short 
account of the Bpiendid work done by the 
two Missions amongst ihe Mundas, Unions, 
and Kharlusof Chotsnagpur. From ihc very 
beginning of ihcir existence, schools were 
esiablished by ttie Xlissiuns to educate 
boys and girls. The German ^^i5^ion 
School at Ranchi, which originally taught 
up to the primary Standard, ivas rai^d 
to the Middle Vemacubr Standard in 1884, 
and 10 the Mairkulation Standard Iri 
January^ !896. From their commencement 
this School as vv'ell as iht German Mission 
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Girls" School have been, ertiirdy boarding 
schools, ^]"hc subsiantial and spacious 
building in which fhe Hoys^ School is held 
was built forsy-threc years ago—solid 
testimony/* as Mr. J, A. Cunningham^ Ins¬ 
pector of schools of tne Chotanagpur Divi¬ 
sion writes,— '"to the wi*je fore-thought of 
those pioneers in educaiion"*. Of thh School 
Mr^ Cunningham wnies :— 

^'Since coming tn <'hciEdin:i^piir I liave been 
in bcnr-ch of a helpfel ^t.iTiflnrd by wfiich \ tnighi 
ICS.T tlie quill ity nf wmk brine <lonc fn its srhools, and 
I think I have foand siirn a sUind ird-^uage lKIs 
morning at the GtTaian Bvangelk-nl [,iitlieran Mi^h 
School I Tinme duly would it seem capable of 

pro^tahle pruning^ In □Imosi every really nsjientlal 
respect |nm Ntikli^sd ihsu it may serve tvs an exccllenl 
^midei" Bchod lawards wliieh oEherv iruiy v^ath 
advnTila^e aspire. All the boys* secjned to be the 
very pirture pf heabh and happinc^^ Their chnir 
enlertriEiJid me in n way that I hiive not fcictm 
etilerlained for a very Irmif lime and which I shall 
nnt easily forget. Altogcilier 1 am iinpres-K-d with 
the school ai; a innalLT-picc? of ediicalional or^ 
ganbiaiiotij^ and only ificHBc who have aiternpted such 
or^riini.RaiJun in India can appreebte in some sTuall 
degree^ w'hnt that mean^j—nt India. In am-h a 
work as. thiN, xW (lerEuan MiEsicn School at Ranchi, 
I he civilisation of ihc W'e^t runlly juntifie^i itself in the 
lv+?^L*' 

besides the Hijjh Krijjlfsh School with its 
T79 pupils, iht German Mission has within 
Chotanagpur 26 boarding schools with 1,974 
pupils inclutlinfj 616 jijlrls, (JJ these board,- 
itijt; sehoiils, four, namely those at Lohar- 

■ Refers lu the I rncin artd Munda boys it* il>t 
HijiariliiiM Memse of the SchtKij. 
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iiaga, Go%‘indpur, Koronjtt, and 1 akarma, 
itach up to (htf Middle English Siandard. 
Besides, these, the Mission has twelve 
Kindergarien Schools with 4^3 thildren. 
Of village schools in the Choianagpur 
Cfcrman Nlission, there are at present ty5*- 
with 33^9 pupils including f6i girls. I he 
teaching-staff of thcs? village schoojs arc 
all Christian converts o! the Mission.— 
chiefly Mondas and Uraons- Fur preparing 
teachers for this large nutiiher of village 
schools, the MiMion maintains at its 
head-quarteis in Ranchi, a Normal 1 raining 
School. To qualify aboriginal students for 
Mis$ionar>' work, the Mission opened as 
curly as '1&67 a I'heotogical Seminary at 
Ranchi. In the year 1907. a Girls’ Training 
School was opened in which aboriginal girls 
i|ua1ify themselves for employment as 
teachers in the girls'schools at the various 
Mission stations and elsesvhere. In the 
vear 1905, two aboriginal girls were sent by 
the Rev. D. Dr. Noltrott wiih the help of a 
<itiverninent grant of lis. 200 to K,alimpong 

for learning lace-work, and on ilieir returri 

in 190ft, the German Mission Lace School 
was opened at Ranchi* In this school about 
thirty aboriginal Christian girls are nnvv re¬ 
ceiving practical instruction m lacc-niaking. 
Besides the large number of village churehes, 
the Mission has 36 associations for Young 
Christian Men an two for Young Christian 
Women, known respectively as Y. C, M. s 
and Y* G* W.V* Ever since 1873, the German 
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M«s.pn has got a stone Lithographic Press 
of Its own ai Ranchi. !„ the year i8Sa 
however, a Printing Press was established; 

rh! of l.s kind in 

Ranchi I here is also a Book^bJnding 
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establishment attached to the Presi. As 
early as the year 1877^ a forinij^htly journal 
in Hindis styled the Ghar^ liattdhu^ w^as 
MartcJ i¥|ikh still continues to supply 
Mission news and general information and 
insEruction to ihe Chnstnan converts of the 
Mission. Numerous religious and educational 
books in Mondari, Uratin, and Hindi have been 
published by the MUsion since itfi establish 
ment. In the year rgoS, 45'*35 of 

books on the ChrisiEian religion in ^hc Hindit 
Mundari, and Uraoti languages were printed 
bv the Ranchi German Missioct Press^ and as 
IlianV as 111564 copies of books bound in the 
Mission Book-bindL■r^^ Under the auspices 
of the Calcutta Bible and Tract SociciVi 
Dr. Nottrott hrnughE out several yeatfiago a 
translation of the New I estamentt and bis 
voluniinous iranslation of iht Old Tfstanient 
has recenthy been published Hy the same 
hociety. 

Amidst all its multifarinus aciiviiies, ihe 
German Mission has not neglected the 
sacred Wiuk of relieving the sick« The 
Gernian xMi’^sion Hospital and Dispensary 
at Ranchi was built about the year 1890. 
Here medicines are disiribuicd gratis to 
Christians as well as noii'Christiiins. At 
this hospital alone 4,220 cases were treated 
during the year 1908, and at the German 
Mission Hospiial at Lohardaga 1^918 cases 
during the same yean The .otal number 
of nien^ W'omen^ and children who received 
medicines during the year 1908 from ihe 
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cliFferent liospitals jippcrt^inin^ tt> ihc 
Chotanagpur German MiAsion amounted to 
19,004. An .Asylum for Lepers was started at 
PuTulia in the year 1887 by the Rev, .Mr. 
Uffmann. Already, in 1882. a Leper Asylum 
had been opened at Lohardaga in 
the Ifanchi District by the Rev. F. Hahn, 
Bui the Purulia Asylum is the biggest 
insliiurion of its kind In India, and main¬ 
tains about 6oo lepers as indoor patterns. 
On the death of the Rev. Mr. Offmann, the 
management of the Pumlia .Asylum was 
taken up by the Rev, Mr. Hahn, who was 
awarded a gold medal by the Bengal 
Govemment in recognition of his splendid 
services to suffering humanity'. Both 
of these Leper .Asyfoms are mainly 
support!^ by the Edinburgh Society for 
Lepers in the Fast. In September 1907, 
the Rev, E. Muller started Co-operative 
Credit Banks in the Ranchi District for the 
amelioration of the material condition of 
the Christian converts of the Missinn. and 
under the able supersdsion of the Rev. P, 
Wagner, a Co-operative Bank has been 
Since organised at every niissinn station in 
the Division. 

Besides the three old Mission stations 
at Ranchi, Lohardaga, and Guvtnd- 
pur, there are now Mission stations at 
Burju (established in 1869J, Takarma 
0(1873), Champur t i89i), Khuntltoli (i8g<'. 
Gumta (1895I1 Kinkel (1899), Tamar ftooi), 
Koronjo (1903),—all withtn the Ranchi 
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Districr. Oumde tht Distnct, the German 
Mission has stations at Hazariha^b (1853), 
Ptirulia (^863), Chaibassa (1865) Porahat 
(1867'. Chakradhurpur (1893% Rajgangpur 
{1900) Karimatli Jharsaguda 

(1904). Of the European work Ing staff of the 
Mission* thure are in the Ranchi District 
alone^ ordaiiied missionades and j un- 
ordained nnsslonaries, 4 single-wornen 
missionaries, besides t 8 married ladles 
(wives of missionaries) who are all engaged 
in mission-work of some kind or other. 
Besides these* as many as 797 native con¬ 
verts, mostly Mundas and Uraons, were 
employed in Mission work during the year 
1909. An idea of the results of the educa¬ 
tional efforts of the Gertnan Mission niay 
be gathered from the following statistics 
for the year 1909+ During that year 
Christian converts of the Chotanagpur 
German Mission educated in the mission 
schools were en^ployed as follows!^ Native 
Pastors 34 t catechists 447* Colporteurs and 
Bible women 36^ Pandits and Hoarding 
School Masters 87* Female Teachers and 
Kindergarten Teachers 24^ Doctors and 
Compounders 7, Trained Nurses 2. Govern¬ 
ment Servants 109 (including one Umon 
Sub-Deputy Collector and one Munda Sub- 
Registrar)/ Clerks and Sub-overseers irt 
Municipal offices 9, Railway employees 37, 
and skilled artisans tio. Besides these^^ 
there were* in the year 1909* fifteen abori¬ 
ginal candidates for the Ministry^ The 
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lotal number of converts ot the 

.^Eission tvas 7^.626 :it ihe end of ihc 
1909. Of this number, us n^any as 
bciorij^ed to ihe Ranchi District^ besides a 
large number nf Uraon and Munda Chris¬ 
tians working in the Duars and in Assam 
us coolies, it is quite a remarkable £act 
that in a single year 1 1909)^ the contribu¬ 
tions made by the Indian converts, mostly 
aboriginals^ towards mission expenses 
amounted to Rs. 24,440. 

We now come to the good work done 
and doing by the English Mission of Chota- 
nagpur under the auspices of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospels. The 
con struct ion of the fine cathedral known 
as the St. Paul's Cathedral (popularly 
called the English ChurchJ wa^s taken in 
hand in the year t869, but it was noi 
completed and consecrated till the year 
1B73+ The same year wimessed the ordina¬ 
tion ol three ^lundas—the first of their race 
— as Deacons* They were named Markas 
Henibo> Prabhu Sahay Bodra, and Atha¬ 
nasius Tuti- At the same lime M. Kach- 
chapt the first Umon Deacon, was also 
ordained. One after another School-houses 
and other Mission buildings were erected in 
the town of Ranchi and in the interior of 
the District, rill ar the present moment the 
Mission has altogethet: 15 pucca masonry 
churches and 101 X'ochclrn chapels within 
the Diocese. The number of clergy now 
amount to ^5, of whom 14 arc Europeans 
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and 21 Intltiiiii! - mostly Mundas and l?racjiis. 
OJ tht 2t Indian clergy, 14 are pricsliJ and 7 
deacon^. It 15 worthy of note that the Indian 
Ministtv are remunerated partly from the 
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Nalive Pastorate Endowment Fund anti 
parrl y from the offerings of t he congrcgat ions, 
no comrlboTlon whatsoever being received 
for the purpose from Mission Funds, During 
one year, 1909^ a sum of Rs. 31642 w^as 
raised by the Indian (mostly aboriginal) 
congregation alone For Church purposes^ 
including Rs. 1,577 towards the support of 
their clergy- The Pastors are assisted in 
their work by Preachers (pracharaks). At 
the end of the year T909, there were 132 
Christian and 26 nomChristian teachers, 
56 Christian mistres^ses of schools, to8 
Readers_, and 9 Bible women, working in 
this Mission amongst aboriginal Christians 
scattered over no less lhan seven hundred 
villages in the Divisionp 

The Anglican (S. P, G-) Mission Schools of 
all sortsoumber 118 with 4*2^8 pupils, about 
34,000 of whom are non-Christians, and 979 
are girls. Of these girls 300 are non-Christ- 
ian^ * At the head of the Anglican Mission 
Schools Stands the St. Pauls High School at 
Ranchi writh its 400 pupils including 184 
boarders. This institution was raised from 
a Middle English School to the Matriculation 
Standard only tivo yeans ago. In the verv first 
year of its affiliation tp the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, this sehooUenr up for the University 
E^tamination six candidates all of whom 
succesMully matriciilaTed. As early as 1B78, 

• Tht number of pupils in the Knglish 
Schods was 8&5 in the year iSfUk. 1209 in t W ,ind 
^153 in 190Q. 
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a Theological class svasaddcJ to the school, 
with the Rev, Oscar F!cs and the Key. 
Roger Dutt a* tutors* 1 he Boys Aliaule 
Eogli&h School at Murhu with its 74 
bOiitJcr^i a,nil 3^ dtiy-scholaT-'^ tilling cx^.e - 
loot work amongst tiie ^tundas* Nor has 
female education been wiihout us due 
share of attentton. The English Mission 
GitW School at Ranchi, with its xBi pupils 
including 125 boarders, is an excellent msti- 
mtion and is under the able rnanafgemenl 
of an European Lady Missionary, \i 
prepares girls, Christian as well a® 
iton-Chrlsilan, for the Upper ami Lower 
Primary tjcholarship Examinations, lo- 
wardsthc end of the year a Lace school 

was opened for yciung women and g't]® who 
ouinbcf over twenty at present, A Female 
Normal Fraining Class was opened m the 
year 1909 to prepare (emale 1 eachers for 
girls' schools. A nice masonry building has 
been recently constructed at Ranchi to 
house the Lace School and the Female 
Normal Training Class, Besides secular 
and relig Ous training, physical rrauiing is 
imparted to the girls and young women by 
regular drills and bv various games, notably 
the “liasket Ball*'.' It is worthy of note 
ihat there is a girl's tlehating Boeicty in 
connection w ith the Female Normal Class, 
Besides the Ranchi schools, the English 
Mission maintains fourteen day schools 
lor girls within the Diocese,^ the 

majority of them being however w-ithm the 
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Hsi^arlbagh Distncr. Decides these there ^ 

mUcd Sthools in which boys as %veU ai 

gtrls receive education. Of these over 50 
are in the Ranchi District alone, 

In the matter of female education, it may 
be noted, the Munda is cstrtmely 
ative. “What is the use of a girl learning t 
«jxd and write "-asks he “when she wtil 

only have to mind her 

\nd. thus, out of some 3,500 Christian Mund 
eirls of the Mission, hardly more than 
Sre attending the English Mission ^h^ols 
Within a mile of the Ranchi Raihsay 
Station. Miss F. E. Whipham, a Zenana 
Vlissioiiiiry Anj^Uesn Missiont 

well known to the Ranchi Hengali ^on^u- 
nitv for her former cNcellent educational 
labours in ihe zenanas, opened a few yeare 
a^o a dav school which has now developed 
into two,'one for boys and another for fiirl^ 
These schools are doing execUent work 
among the non-Christian boys and gir s 
the essentially Hindu villagcof „ 

As in the Ranchi and Chatlx^ssa Bfl,^rding 

Schools, the pupils of the village Boarding 

Schools' 100 liU ^ ^Hr'iSian 

Church and live annd „^,pi 

surrounJings, bide by side wi ^ , 

Icciuai ciiliure and religious 
physical deyelopment is . f > 

fegular games of football ^nd hockey. 
More thmi once, the Ranch, .\nghcan 
Mission Aboriginal Bays’ Hockey Uam 
won Hockey Challenge Cups at Ranchi 
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nr ^ Lw* 1’" In 1605, a 

Blind School was sUr[cd at Ranch? in 

conii^non with the English Mis.,ion by 
Mrs. O Connor. Jrv this school blind men 
are trained m mdostrial work in cane and 
bamboo, and blind women are taught mat- 
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making. Rt.ading and writing are also 
taught on the Braille system. X quaTteriy 
journal called fhe Chotamigpur njOf«aii 
Paper h regularly publbhed in 
The English Mission, hke ihc Gemian 
Misslorit hati a Hnspiia! and Dispensa^^ 
whose intnistfaiiofls are exlended not on y 
to Chfistians bui to rion-CKristians as %velh 
The English Mission Hospital anti Dispen¬ 
sary ai Murhu under the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
In the very heart oi the Manda country^, ts 
numerous! V resorted to not only by ihe 
Mission converts but by iion-Cbrislian 
Mundas as xveU as by Hindus and Mahome- 
dans all around- In 1909^ as many as 
2,960 patients vyere treated and 99 surgical 
optjrations made at this Hospital. 

And in ihis connection we must not omit 
to mention Miss Ingleb Home lor Orphans 
at Ranchi. Although a Mission institution, 
it 5s now supported mainly, if not solely, 
by Miss Ingle from her own private iunds. 
Last, but irot least. Is the good work that 
being done by the Village Co-operative 
Banks opened by thcMission. chiefly amongst 
the Uraons- Of the many phllanthrophic 
activities of the Christian Missions ol 
Chotanagpur, there is none which is more 
highly appreciated by the people than 
these" Banks, which, besides their great 
educative value, arc calculated to save an 
unthrifty people from the unrelenting clutches 
of the notoriouslv usurious Chotanagpur 

InthcmatterofCo-operativeCTedii 
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13;ink.s^ tUa. exleii&ive orgamsaiion ol the 
CKoiana^pur liom^n L-aihohc AHsston is 
unique in Jndiii. We shall describe that 
noble institution tu detail in our account of 
that Mission. 

^ I he E^nglishi {S-.Alission Stations in 
Chocanagpur at present number 2^, and 



Km. CiiHiSTfAs- ViLMoE Hcpckev Tom, 

an: loeaitrd at Jianchi. Maran-hada, Murhu, 
Ranuc.l*ya, kandcr. Hiru. Jlar^-ari. Phafava- 
toll Uorma. hoparoni, Chaibas'sa, 

Katbari* I uruha, Haxanbagh, and (Jhifar- 
pur. lli^ number ,d Cbrintlans nf the 
M.ss.nn rose fm.v, 5,733 baptised converts 
and t,9oo communicants in iw^o. to n.ooo 
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baplistct converts and 4,700 commtinicantfs 
In if^So. The number further rose ro I2t500 
baptised converts and 6^000 communlcanls 
In and to 14,000 baptized converts 

and 6,564 communicants in 1900. At the 
end of the ycd.r 1909^ the number off baptized 
convene of the Anfjlican Mission was i8^i 17 
and of communicanls 8*349. 

The monlh off January- 1892 witnessed the 
arrival in Chotanagpur off another mission 
known as the OobUn University Mission. 
Its centre has been, from the very beginningt 
in the picturesque lovvnof Hazariba^h. And 
to the Hamribagh District iffiey confined 
their activities up till the year 1900. Ifi 
1901, at the invitation of the late ff^ishop 
Will iky, the work of the Dublin University 
Minion was eTcicnded to Ranchi* the 
Knglish (S, G.i Mission having placed 
the Dublin missionaries chtefiy in charge of 
the medical and edueaiinnal work of the 
Ranchi centre. Ahool two years ago* 
however, the Dublin Mission inund it 
necessarv to withdraw' their tnissiunaries 
back to Haataribaglu The ffibhop oi 
Chnianagpuf is ihc ecclesiastical head of 
the Dublin University^ Mirision ol tlazanbagh 
as off the S. P. iV. Mission, which has its 
chief cenirc ai Ranchi. The present Uishbp 
off Choianagpur is the l^ighl Rev. Foss 
Weslcoit, M.A. 

Such is hut a brief account of the 
work of the Protestant Missions of rhe 
Ranchi District. In Mundari and Uraof> 
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viUaijes of the Ranchi Distnct, th 
tarelcsi observer can lell the house 
prisrian convert of some year's stanJioj 
from that of his non-Christbn fellow 
tribesmen by the greater ckanl loess o 
the Christian s house and the genera 
neatness and ortierltncss of everything 
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about it. Th« contrp. 

the various pictures given m this book 

of Munda and Uraon Christian men and 

women, boys and girls on “"tlJndi 

and on the other, of non-Chnstian Mundas 
^ad^raons at their feasts and elsewhe^. 
will, we hope, help the reader looards 
an appreciation of the bnU.ant achieve- 

ments^'^of the Christian Missions m their 

noble work of civilising and educating 
the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 

If the Missionaries have spared no efforts 
,0 ameliorate the material cond-non of the 

aborigines of the district, the British Gm^n* 
ment has been no less sincere and 
Inti in its endeavours to improve ihcir 
condition and restore permanent peace and 
ofosperitv 10 the country*, .^ftcr the 
Ld*aHri,ys that had m he 

parganas of Sonepur and Basia m the 
vetir 1858. were suppressed, the Govern¬ 
ment Mfiouslv discussed the 
of registering the special tenures of Um a- 
itagpur. The authorities at length 
sa%v that the only cfieciual 
preventing a repetition of 
and riots would be to remedy 
grievances that had git*en rise 10 them. 
\nd accordingly, under Government outers, 
dated the 15th April 1858, ^al LoUnadi 
Sahi, a local Zemindar and a Sub AsMsiant 
Commissioner was deputed ® 

register of all Bhuinhan lands. 1 his officer 
[^gan his operations in August t86o, and 
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Continued his work till his death on the 
13th August 1862. During this period hb 
enquiries extended to 571 villages, out of 
which he could cootpleie the registers of 4 
villages onlvt while those of t43 villages 
were left incomplete. The parganas in 
which he carried on his investigations 
vvere^—Lodhma^ Khtjko% Udaipur. Sonepyr 
Doesa, Koramhe^ and Basia. The Lai 
appears to have exempted all Manr^ (high) 
Sands from his registers as he seems to have 
been of opinion that no land except low 
or ^don' lands could be Bhuinhari. He was 
moreover* not vested with powers to adju¬ 
dicate finally on questions of disputed title. 
His decisions might be either upheld or 
rejected by the ordinary Civil Courts. The 
idea however, that SEmie operations were 
going on to protect their rights, pacified 
the Mundas and Uraons For the moment. 
But with the death of Lai Lobenath Sahi 
and the withdrawal by the JndTa Councils 
Act (j Sfi;) of the power of parsing summary' 
orders in Non-Regulation provinces, dii 
putes bet ween landlords and tenanis broke 
out afresh. And, at length, with a view 
to an aulhoritativc settlement of the title 
to Bhuinhari lands, the Chotanagpur Tenures 
Act (Act ff of iB 6 q) was passed by ihe 
Henga! Council on the sftih July 1869. 

The scope of the Act was thus described 
in a Bengal Government Resolution of the 
25rh November, 1880: — 

^^ Thc dispute which had assumed fs® chrqnk a 
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4;harii«.-tcr in connection witK lli«o Especiali lenurts 
wcTL- atirihotsible to ciicnMchmepits. gcnttfllly on trie 
Mrt of liic hmdiofj. bill, someiimM, tm ll'K pitrt or 
the leniint?. toctaims advanced by tenant!, to nn_' 
alleged to be biminhori. and resiitcd by S>ie Innd- 
lor(&‘ and to the exaction from the lertints of jivrv'ice* 
in cscess (Vf* or other than, ihoie which i>«y were 
bound to render accord in to I he ru'^icm .iiiachmjj 

to their tenures* It wjis therrforc provided by Act 
II of ' Slopping 

causes of dispute, that the leniircs shautd be defined 
■W recorded, and a register i^de of iiil nghli-p 
iiTiinitni(]M nnd liabiliiie* nfTecluiR i™ 
holders. The lemires mentioned in tjje Act were, 
boivoer, only the BhuitiW and Manjliihas, ihe 
including Heikheia, and thus ihr large class of Rajhas 
lenurcs were not specifically dcjilt iinih in I he opera- 
tloiis which ensued. The l.icuieti.tiil-Govern or was 
empowered to appoint one nr more perHoiii aa sp«ial 
Commissinners lo carry eiil the provisions o the 
Act Each Special Cmmntssioner was io investtgate 
claims to the tenures and demarcate the bincf>. and 

then make for each vilbige an accurate reptcr ^ nil 

the tenures specilving the condltmus to be fulfill, 
the rent and -ervices to be rendaTied, and ihe ngiUs 
and privileges to he enjo>'t«l. He was auth^^ 
(O restore to possession all persmos (or iheir hetrsi 
who had been wrongftillv dispossesred within lo years 
of the passing of the Act. and to enter iheir nnmes as 
icltuts of the lands tn the village rt^istcr. 
Ten«f<» which had come intoeststentt within luenty 
venrs were not to be registered uiiIcia ihev were 
created in revh-al of previous nccupaiinn. ren.tnls 
who were bound to fulfil certniii, cnudition:., or to Rive 
ccrt.iin sers'leei in respect oF ihcir icnures, nnd the 
persons l«ving the right to exarl such toudutons and 
wtre ;fciitli*nscd to apply li> slit Spi^tal Cnm- 

ml^ioncr^ Tor ihi: camTiiiiiAtk>H of the contlsiLons and 

iji?rvictf5i far n payment m rimU Provisiioo w-i* mridc 

for the hearing and declsian of such applications by 
the special ComirtisistoncTs, with the J\*'P '’f 

Assess^ appointed hy each party reipeclis^ly. The 
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procedure fur the FUine pind he^rih|? of iippe^k 
ajVAlnst the decisions of the SpeebJ Commfss<ooeni, 
^nd for [he dlspoiiiik oF applb;iiioiiH for review of 
jud^int^nt, bid down in the Act. I'Kt deci^ 

stars of the Special Contmls^krners were msde appenl- 
abke to the CorntniMloner of the Division^ who&e 
judj^ent w^ns dndnred finak* Petitions pre&enled in 
rcblion to any matter co|fntsab1o under the Act were’ 
cxcmpied from Stamp duty,. ...A copy of each 
entry was to be furnish^ to the tenant, ail’s! a copy of 
each fei^jiter to the fa riper or proprietpr of the village. 
The minister, when bnoHy revi^d and corcerted, was 
to be submitted la the Commissioper of the fiivtston 
for confirm.iiion and il was ciirccted that one copy 
should in fuipre be kepi in the tl^puly ComTnissioner's 
office and another in the office of the Board of 
Revenue.^' 

The ope rations under the .\ct were ex¬ 
tended to as many as ^+482 viilai^cs situated 
in 35 parganas* of the Uhardaga (now the 
Ranchi) District, As many as 13,^73 claims 
were disposed of, besides i,i6i applicatiDns 
for conmiutatioo of services and 3.544 
miscellaneous cases. Of the 13,473 claims, 
74-3 contested. The Special Com¬ 
missioners granted review of their own 
Judgments in 294 cases, and 844 appeals 
from their decisions were preferred to the 
Divisional Commissioner. Out of (he appeals, 
636 resulted in the confirmation, i8 in the 
mod I heat Ion, and 1410 the reversal of the 
orders passed by the Special Commissioners. 
.As many as 68 w'crc summarily rejected, and 
in 98, the cases were remanded for further 

• Pargaiws Tamaf. Ralie. Butidu, aimnda, Sili, 
Borw.-iy and Biru in the present Jtanehi distriel were 
cxcnipied from the operatinn^ iifidcr the Act. 
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hearing. The operations under the Chota- 
nagpur Tenures Act of commenced on 

the is£ of April i86q and continued up till 
the 3iBt of March 1880. The total expendi¬ 
ture of these operations amounted to Rs^ 
2,69^887 besides minor charges for tents and 
surveying and mathemaiical instrurnents. 
The registers of lands recorded as privileged 
tenures under the Act fill pages of 


sixty-nine volumes- 

The high hopes entertamed at its intro¬ 
duction into the Council were;^ however^ far 
from being fulfilled. The sanguine expect¬ 
ations ol the framers of the Act as to its 
success m removing all grievances and 
allaying al! disturbances, ^vere soon found 
out to have been but illusive. And the 
reasons arc not far to seek.. In the first 
place, the Act came 100 laie. As early as in 
1S39. we find Dr. Davidson, then Principal 
Assistant to the Govern or-Generars Agent, 
urging the necessity of an auihoritati^e 
investigation into the claims of Bhuinhars- 
Said he;— 

“The valau ihc Bhr^onears ;i|iach to tbtir bmd is 
vcfv arcat : mthing will ever rtfConcile (hem to be 
deiirived of It. They are alwayis burlwl In the V3Singes 
where ihelr Bhotmearec lands are silualcd, ^ind ^ven 
if they die ai a distance, their heirs consider U a 
neccssarvaet cf piety in transport their bon^ to ihcir 
own vilfaFe, that ihev rnav be buned m the Harsalt, 
arbunfna^CTouiid of ihc village. The disturbances 
in Nagpotc of w-crc caused bv no one 

mtich as the dispoasession of the Mandns^ind Mankies^ 
who are the Bhooncars cf Sonepur* of their lands; 
and until the Bhnqntars ore protected m the puss- 
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essum of tjiuir lands, we rwer con be eenain of the 
peace of ihe caunlr>'. For iht<^ reason, I wDufd 
sironi'ty recommend ibai you should auihoririe the 
Assistants of (he Division lo investigate nil cases for 
disposscuiort of Bhoonearce lands as miscellaneous 
cases, and when saiisfisd of the justice of the 
Bhoonears’ ctaim, and that he has not been more 
than twenty yt^rs t^t of possession, to decree in his 
favour, and ^ve him possession, ailowinji; the opposite 
party to appeal to YOU, A reference to a regular suit 
it: not at al! applicable to a Kol; and if so ordered, 
in nine out of ten cases, the powerful jicmindarti will 
thereby be aWe to defeat the poor Bhooncars/' 

These apprehen&lonE were, alas ? JiiJIy 
justified by subsequent events. The results 

of the '*Bhumharee*'settlement under liengal 

Act If of 1869, revealed how great had been 
the havoc committed on the "Bhumharee'* 
lands in the half a century that preceded 
the passing of the Act. In the beginning, 
as we have seen, the villages of the 
•‘Mundas" were of the “Khuntkatti” type, 
and even to this day as many as 
“Munda” villages have succeeded in retain¬ 
ing their ancient Khuntka tti nature intact. 
It was in such \fundari villages as entirely 
succumbed to the aggressions of the Jaigir- 
dars and 'rhlcadars, that the descendants 
of the original Khuntkattidars were 
deprived of their rights to the village itself, 
but were allowed to hold their original 
clearances which now received the name 
of Bhuinhari bods. At first these Bhoo- 
tnhari lands ivould appear to have covered 
a wiy large area, — tn fact, the greater 
portion of the cultivated lands of the 
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village. But, by continual encroachments 
of the ^mindars on these lands, the “Bhu- 
inharee" area shrunk into less and still 
lesser area and the “^^ajhas‘■ and “Rajhas" 
lands increased in direct proportion to the 
diminution of the “Bhooinharee” area. And 
the varying proportion of Bhoolnhatee 
to other classes of lands found In diHereot 
villages during the Bhooinharee fiettlement, 
would go to show this. Thus. Mr, liahhnl 
Das Haidar, the Pirst 5 pecial Commis¬ 
sioner appointed under,Act II of 1869. says 
in his able Report:—“!i may l>e broadly 
stated that the proportion of "Bhooinharee" 
to “Rajhas” varies from even less than the 
hundredth part of the cultivated lands to 
more than three-fourths. In some village.^, 
it may be correct to say that one-fourth of 
the lands is “Bhooinharee", in Others one- 
third. one-ha If, two-thirds, or ev'eit so much 
,as three-fourths.” Thus, in a single village, 
namely, Dorma in parg.ina Sonepur, the 
Special Commissioners demarcated more 
than t,goo bighas <495 acres) of “Bhooin- 
hari lands. In one village in pargana 
Lodhma and in four villages in pargana 
Sonepur, thc*‘Bhooinhari"laTitisdemarcated 
under the .Act exceeded r,ooo bighas (jgo 
apes) in each, but were less than r.goo 
bighas. The "Bhooinhart” lands in village 
Bargari measured over 3,100 bighas f 1,056 
acres) out of a total area of 4,300 bighas 
(1,419 acres) of lands in the village. Village 
Lalgunj with a total area of about 3,600 
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bighfis {858 ^cres] was found to contain 
many as 2,000 bighas (660 acnesj of “BKpo- 
inhari'' lands. Out of a total area of 400Q 
bighas ([,J20 acres) of land in village 
Nagfij as many as ^^ooo bighas (990 acres^ 
were demarcated as *^Bhoojnhari.” On The 
other band, iwa villages in pargana 
Lodhma and twenty-three villages in par- 
gana Sonepur were found to have each less 
than TOO bighas of ""Bhooinharl" lands, fn 
sis villages in pargana Lodhmaand twenty- 
two in Sonepur^ only Pahanai lands, 
varying from a bigha and a half to not 
more than thirty-four bighaSt could be 
found for demarcation under the Acn 

The second cause which seems to have 
contributed to the failure of the Tenures 
Act of 1S69, In allaying the unrest, is to be 
sought in the ignorance and stupidity of the 
aborigineSi^ As one account says:-— 

*'il Tiiq 4 il he b< 5 rne in mind ikai cnty a few of the 
''Bhooinhars" fiiUy relied im the i^ood inteiuicn^ of the 
Government nnd understood the purpose of the Arc. 
A great many‘ of them loot^ed with siu^plcion on the 
proceeding or the surviv ors Specinl Commus- 

.sianeiiK LhrnUing that nothing but the imposition of a 
new tas, or iMuneihing like it, was eontemplnied, and 
thi?^ ^iipcmuilnuii fear of the ^^Bhqhoinhaoi'' w,ijg turned 
into account by the kind^lords .-ind ''Tliikadans/^ 
who tried their utmort to dh^icide them from puuing 
forward I heir ebims. In pursuing ihctr objE}cis they 
had recour^ to pmmi?.e?i or I hr eats or gifts or money 
for the sake of spending it in the liqnnr shops; and lajil 
bui not least contrived means lo disunite ihe ^“Bhooin- 
hart/'according to the inaKim ti Goi- 

emment oHieials and the Missionadei too tried their 
utmost to enlighten the people on the piirpoi^e of Govern- 
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mtnl 111 passing^ ihe Acl+ The Missionartsj* evert 
ttTirtfilaied It into Ihcsr and admCfUishcd ihem 

to be pf one accord opd af^er a.tl to the Inith; 

Out only iHc Chrisuana listened to what was tdd them 
artdihennn-Chnstam 'Kota'for The most pan eiib^ 
omitted to claim thdr 'Rhuinhari* Uinds Tn Ml or lo 
part and in many places cnmhaied with the Stomindass 
iigninst the Cbrisiianij and thus afinirLSt thc(r own 
(Cause. U must be admitted that in sonie [ns^tartCtt 
iht Chnstians pnt forward exorbitant claims snd 
therefore made ibeir staiemenis unreliahlt^ thereby 
losing instead uf gaining iomethsng/^ 

The Vorsiand of the G- E. I.. Mission 
from whose Representation* to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoriap Ttiade in 1889, we 
quote the abovCi mention several such case$p 
One of these cases was communicated to 
them bv ihe chief Special Commissioner, 
the late Mr. Rakhal Das Haider himself. 
Mr. Haider is reported to have said 

'‘All ihe ciiStivators in a certain vid^o slaiL-d before 
me irt coort, that there was no |*Bhiiinhoree^^ land in 
their village and ihat they were simply fLiyats and nca 
Bhulnhars, 1 know betfer how matters staod in their 
%ilUigCi and that by a good quantUy ol pofk and liuuor 
they had been prevnltcd upon by the Ztimindar to deny 
their claims. 1 therefore sidjoumcd their ease for S 
days, telling ihem^ that if they after the expirauon w 
this lime, had not come to their senses ^nd wtmld 
£i^n then abide by their present statement, tneir 
Bhuin haree would bo gone for eii^er . I hcv nel j 
filter S days and toitT the same story ; soj couEd do 
nothing for thom. A long time alter this^tht^ villag¬ 
ers again came to me complaining that the Zemindar 
had dispossessed ihem of all Bhumharte lands- Ul 
course it was too Sato to help them and they owe tt to 

*■ T’his representation was signed by the Rta,-- Dr- 
Nottrott^ licv* J. Fi Haort and Revi Mr* BeUkr* 
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Hieif OWTI fiiny. IfJn thh vil[a^t rg Bhuinharee Ismd^. 
have been r^orded. 

The third why the Chotana^pott 

Tenures Act failed to give natisfactipn to 
the ^fu^das and Uraons is that the Act 
left untouched: several other classes of tenu¬ 
res and a number of other rights to Sand or 
their produce, about which these abori¬ 
gines have always been verj- keen. Thus,, 
no provision was ntadc in the Act for the 
protection of the imrnemorlat rights of these 
people to cut and appropriate wood from 
the village jungles for building and repair¬ 
ing their houses, making ahd mending 
their agricultural implements, as well at 
for fuel and other domestic uses. iVt> provi- 
^011; again was made for securing to the 
Bhumhars the mango groves and topes of 
other trees said to have been planted bv 
them or their ancestors on uplands, and 
over which they claimed to have Keen 
abvays m possession. “Karnas’' and 
Korkar lands , too. were similarlv left 
out of the record. Although' the 
tenants have in many cases succeeded 
in preserving thcir rights to these, ins¬ 
tances art not rare m which landlords 
have wholly or partially dispossessed 
the tenants from such lands. .Another 
most objectionable omission of the Chota 
nagpur Tenures Act of 1869 would appear 
o have been the esiclu.ston of KhunilTatti 
tenures from the scope of the .Act 
ft was not till late in the 'yoar 1903 
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(August), that by Bengal Act V of 
that year, special provisions were made to 
protect the Mundari Khuntkatti tenancies 
from the unscrupulous aggressions of land¬ 
lords and money-lendersp and the suicidal 
acts of the Mundas themselveB. But in the 
meanwhile what a considerable number of 
Khuntkata tenancies had been destroyed 
by avaricious landlords as well as through 
the folly of the Mundas^ it is difficult now to 
estimate. Writing in 1871, (August^ 

Mr, Rakhal Das Haidar, the distinguished 
Bhmnhari Commissioner, says — 

I have itMisflu to believe tk'it ntie Mankip^iul in 
S<»nepur has been iiKiinguished probably more lhan 
sixly years ago — the JiwTipaUi> owned by the Thakocr 
oTTiliriii Thti Mundas and Pahang uxi^at only in name, 
have not yet forgotten the lime when their ancestors 
were the sole undisputed owners of the vtlJ-iges. 
Another Mankipatli—that of Chnlorfin estvis in ruimt 
as belonging to a M-iukl,—although the hend of the 
patti has bc^ reduced to the position of nn ordinary' 
makarand-ir^'^ 

In his speech in the Bengal Legislative 

Council on the i8th July 1903, the Hon'ble 
Mr. F. A, Slacke, said :— 

“ Otvrng to tlie non-r«coBiiition of iheif right'll the 
aVl und^iris for m ore than thrcc-qtiartere of a cen tur>‘ 
hav'e been in a ^ate of agltalicmp which fmm lime to 
liioc has culminaied iti outbursts^ This (dt^cornciil 
among the Mundas) found a vent in the 
rebdiron o4 iS33-i3. the immediate musc of which 
was nn attempt by the Thakur of Sonenurirarh to 
destroy Khuntkjitti rights In Bandagaon -ind Kochang 
in the district of Ranchi. I'he attempu to destroy 
the Khiintkattidars* rights did not then ccaiCp and 
they Were the cause of the disturbances betw^een 
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|jindJords_ and. u^nani^ in tfiai disirici in the year oi 
the Mutiny- ^^ot^ aides took advantage of ihc 
disorder th'At then pnevailcdp—the bindlo^s lo otiai 
the Khunticiitidars who were hold inat \ow perma- 
ttant rentals., the Khuoi^altlditra to recover the 
Khuntkatti lands which the landlards had previously 
succeeded in making rajhaa or manjhjhaa, rayati 
or sir^ 


^^Eventually the Chotanagpiir Tenures Act d ^Sfkj 
was passed, and effecled some imprnvemeni. Hut il 
omitted to deal wilh all the pnvdeged lar^dsp as it 
took no notke of intact Khimikatti villages. Thiii 
OTnissiofi left such villages nt the mercy of the 
spoliator. The devtruirtinn oF the Khimtkalti tenancies 
went DUp and the diseontem thereby created brought 
nboiti the outburst of tSSSp when" what is locally 
kru/vm as the Sardar Lanai began and has aot yet 
^ased.^* 

To this effect also were the obaeri'ations 
of the then Settlement Officer of Ranchi 
made in May, 1902. Said he, — 


"Of the dislurbnnccs of 1857, itw* Bbuinliarf Act 
of 1869 was the direct fruit, ‘iljis Act dealt with cer¬ 
tain privileged agricultural knils known as llhuinhari. 
l^ahatiaip Jute., on the ctie ?iidc and j^lanjhitias anti 
Hetlikheta on the other. It provided for their survey 
and tiecord: and it totally failed to effect any real 
anielmr.ition of the cundiliiin of the Mutidaris, It 
isnoldtHieiilt nowtojsw why it wa$ foredooincd to 
failure. In the fitst place it dealt with a portion only 
of the privij^ffed lanifc. Bhuinhan is merely another 
Wrm for Kfiuntkalli; and, from the scope o( that 
Survey were eicludod precisely those areas of the 
Munda Country where Khuntakatli rights still most 
vtgotouslv flourished. Only (he mi^ifable 
mrmlira' of what had once been intact Khuntkaiii 
village were dealt with and the Five Parganas and 
the iMankipam, the hcan of the hf undo counlry, were 
kfi to become the sport of the Ranchi law courts, 
hurtlier. the optional character of Clause IX of the 
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Act left open, the runninp seres of abwabs and began. 
And finaHv. ilie Bbulnliar! lentires, nHich were not 
euslomafilV nlicnabkby sale, were not made legaUy 

On the other hand, the passing of the 
Registration Act (XVI of 1864) which came 
into force on the ist JanuafJ’t io6g, and the 
Registration Act, XX of *8^, which came 
Into force on the ist May 1866, would seem 
to have given an impetus to such aliena- 
totis ^ 

' We have now indicated the main causes 
that led to the failure of the Chotanagpur 
Tenures Act. Though it wa- productive o 
«ome amount of good, the Act did not deal 
with all the Irritating causes of dispute 
between the Mundas and the dtku^. More 
than one numerously signed memo^al was 
sent up to the Local and Imperial Govern¬ 
ments and even to the Secretary of htate 
by or on behalf of severaf thousands of 
Mundas and Uraons. 

The simple aboriginles svere the unsus¬ 
pecting dupes of a band of unscrupulous 
agitators, since known as Sardars, and, de¬ 
ceived by the false hopes held out by them, 
spent a good deal of hard-earned money 
in getting up these petitions. As the 

* Thr fimt Ex-officio 

wa^ Mr. H. L. Ollphari, and tlw first Ex-officio 
Deputy Registrar of ^nchi was 

to^ No i^umctit seems to have been repsie^ n 

ib2 ITistrict before 18*5- *7 

Commissioner used to endorse dueumums from time 
to time, but no copy of such documents were liepu 
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Hon'ble Mr. Slactcc said in his Council 

Speech of 190J :— 

rtf ’.hiiw"!?iheMuniiris. some 
Jh* wTI I k 1persuAfltd the ptwriu th.it 

Mwgcd to (hq Mundans. that no rent should be 

Sivona d«?«2 

The extravagant claims put forward in 
these petitions defeated their own object.^ 

To 

The CoTiinnk*iJOfer of Chota Najjpore. 

Datrii /lane/it. thf ip/, Jfarefi, tS^^. 

'Ve, ihe ^tunda.s of 8 Pergnn.is of Chot.i xVainwre 
^ most respeclfiilly to |.iy before your Honour^h!^ 
folloivin^ prayers, and hope vmt will bt eooi! (‘nnucrh 
them dulv^ That the rnJsmcm^ 
Bhoo.hurr« (arrfs ir Chai.i Nagpom made hvthi 

^^tral land. ‘Therefom “ic'’.U^wVr^ 
all a™ wjth the niMitiremeni made In- the Naiioe 

Spteuil Conimhsinnef.H. fhei- have Vi 

claim of many from their aucestral 

ticcsdarsMnsMoenlly^Lt™^ 

And tlicrefur^e in habitants ()%-*to A5iani'"t'^^*'^^ ' 
Oppression, their lands being disaossessed ^ /iT 
dar, H nw the riffhis of rkS S by 1 he Elnlw- 

pore dow not belong to the Mund^ it £V'^'^"ag- 
none,—neither to Ticcadari or Flabaj' htlnngi to 

N.gbbn.i.. Cb«.™gJS J ~SS‘,CrK“ 't' 

Mbrd.. »,d ^ Ihb 
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Their principal prayer, that pF heing 
alloAved to form themselves into village 

communities direeily under Govermnentt 
was* under the changed circiimstanccs of the 
counins found to be unreasonable and 
extravagaristT atid the petitions were alf 
necessarily rejected* 

The heads of the Missions sought in vain 
to convince these memorialisis* of the 
futility of prosecuting their^ hopelessly 
lime-barred claiiTi5+ The infuriate Sardars 
(who called themselves Christians) resent¬ 
ed the remonstrances of the missionaries 

ruline pou-cr of Chota Nagporo* were serv-aiiis of the 
Mundas. Afterwards by dhbnnesty they usurped die 
Raf and they falsely deebred that it was given w ihcTn 
by the Mundas, \Vhat worthy deeds they performed 
TO the Mundas iKal they gave it in ihem 7 Whai, 
il^ Mtindas no appetite or hunger that they gave it , 
Nobody can give to any even J of a seet of nee. ihen 
how the Mundas gavtf such a vast Raj to ihe Nsgbuxi- 
If the Raj is given IP the Nagbimsi^ they o^Rhi 
in bring iheir babus (bahss?) or Saboot before 
Gnvemrrtent. The Nagbiinsis w-ere only Bhulnharies 
and Tahsildiirsofthe Mondiuii Such was our mime val- 
siaie; but bj lime il has undergone a cafainiti^s 
chan^. At present even the little po^ession under 
the name of Bhuinhari land i^ going to be m ihe 
danger of being dispossessed. 

Yours most ghcdtenlly 
ItlUDEVFp josEeir, 

kc. 

14^000 Christ ians- 

The memorials they forwarded to the Local andi 
Supreme Gov emmetils are loo lengthy to be quoied, 
but all arc in the same strain as ihe above. 
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and severed their conoectlon with the MU- 
sions. The Missionanes of ihe German Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur 
forwarried a Memorial to the Bengal Govern^ 
mem regarding certain grievances of the 
aboriginal tenants of the District and the 
Lieutenant Gov^ernor by his Minutej dated 
the jth July 1876, informed the Memorialists 
that he did not share their apprehensions 
that the Kols may be tempted to resist 
authority or disturb order. But, unfor- 
tunatelys Sir Richard Temple's optimism 
was not borne out by the event. The 
agitation soon asiitimed a threatening aspect 
and ^ riots and other ditslurbances of the 
public peace were not long in coming* 

Some of the leaders, it is said, attempted to 
coerce their tribesmen into seceding from the 
Churches and withdrawing their children 
from the Mission schools. One of the 
*^t*^L**^*^ himself made an unauthorised 
celebration of a marriage according to 
Christian rights. 

The 3 car 1S81 vvitnessed a ludicrously 
comicshow at village Doisa, which had 
once been the seat of the ancestors of the 
Maharaja of Choiauagpun A small band 

themselves the 
Children of MacT ^ and their leader ^^John 
the Baptist , established themselves on 
ihe ruMis of the garh of Doina* and pro^ 
claimed a Raj of their own. 

t sardar? iveru tfi the kn^h of 

■cLiimmjf the having teen kLiX by 
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ThteatcmnjJ letters were sent (o the 
Munsiff of Lohardajit*. Somt: oKhe nng- 
leaders were promptly pi^secuted and pun¬ 
ished bv the Deput\' Commissioner^ Mr. 
Power. ' But the agitation wem on un¬ 
abated for the nevi few years. 1 he excit¬ 
able Kols of the villages were easily drawn 
into the movement, and thus commenced 
what is now known as the "Sardar Larai . 
As the Seltlcmcnt Officer of Ranchi obsened 
in May 1903.— 

“The Sardar*—an unscrupulous and dishonest gaoR 

above all with the sapping of khiifidt^iiti 

Hchls in village village.! ^ 

^■To one who has >><«. 
j-iilr trt TcaU'ii? ihc fKlisianiltP altachnttnt ^ 

'heir clan and 

w fields which their ancestors deafuirton^ the 

forests and mikiHv difficuh to realise how Mitsilive 

!hcv .ire (otSedcgradalinnfmmihehortOL^ab ^ank 
of Khunikattldar to that of mere nn>al. To lose 

their anceslofs. Thus in a moifloriiit the Ucul^.- 

nanl Governor of Bcnjpl sufamllled in *884 bj’about 

' * Many* mnmtni en t s still exist of big stone-slabs and 
faun Hat ion-stone-pillars, high above |" 

Sutiamlw Char, and also rn sc'-eral other Gha^in 
fcveral Perffunitahs of Chot^anafrpore. to bear l^i- 
rUomMO the ancient deed* of the Mundas. «'hcrtv^ 
ihey^at different times and places first estaW^htd 
ihXselves in a body, and Tong bclore the faimly of 
the now-called Rajahs settled 

two stupendous old mcmunnrntis respefltveK'n Ptfgun 
na^ doisa and Khukm, known as Nava-Rafnas. 
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=w/p.^pJe,hantKStIS.^' 

Thtr unreal and the agitation gtxriv ever^- 
daj more and more acute. One band of 
agitators stopped the Bara Lai of Palkot^ 
a near kmsman of the Maharaja, on a ou^ 
ncy. when the Bara Lai wiih great Ve- 

hirLt '"making good 

Jits escape by temporising with them and 

acknowledging their pretended claims 
Meetings were held by the AJundas a,' 
a fferent places m the south and south-wes 

of the district and in Porahar = „ i ■ 
againn ihc '.hir.™ hakim.’ alVdiS? 

Parj,* 4 iita U.i!iia; ft Biswas ''\ 1 iinrtV’, oF 

Pcfirntia Belubt; g .S'llnjdim of 

M-da. to Paiilu" 

I* iVikedim Munda, ij hoiih 

Munda, Mfitisad Mundi it 

Mundn. ft Mansid Sd, ,0^31^7'^; *7 '■i>^ 

^.Tiiiuet Munda, 31 Gnnal io 

Munda. and jjj Jhtrv'n ^full^ af ^ 

Datid Ftiunda and 3; .\finfijLr ^Ikfdi; 

l.ai;hra; zSTing'a ^fundn of Sir f’.irjiarka 

>| un da of Tamar Bn rg .and, tf Sani uen h " H ^ 

pargann Daisa, and lA in^ni, Mutidii of 

Khukra. ^ ^fmda of Pargana t 
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the people should resist the authority of 
the local ofiicere and seize “Manjihas 
lands". These dangerous counsels do not 
appear to have been extensively acted 
upon, It was probably owing to the pre- 
cautions taken by the authorities, the 
strengthening of the Police force, and the 
exemplary punishments awarded in the few 
cases that came up to the Courts, that there 
were not many instances of riots or serious 
disturbances in the harvesting season. Only 
one case of paddy cutting at T ilma, and 
cases ol trespass on the Manjihas lands 
of the Kani of Tamar, besides a few other 
cases in the Parganas south and west of 
Ranchi, were reported to have occurred. 
The causes of the disputes that survived 
the operations under the Chotanagpur 
Tenures Act of 1869, were thus pointedly 
explained by the then Deputy Commis^ 
sioner of the District, ® 


'■No dojbl can possibly exist as to the beneficial 
elicct rcsultinff froni these etivctcd irmires [the 
Bhotnhan) being aaeertained nnd dcmarciited. t is a 
nilV. however, that ‘he opportunity was not taken ot 
mnasuring and settling each whole viliage foslMd ot 
Bhuinhari and Manihilhis lands only. The Bhuinhare 
ifctiemUy claimed their entire holdings, and often 
other lands, of which thej- were out uf possesfion, as 
being .all bliHiHhafu When a decree iv.is given 
a pnilion only, na finding w.vs come to with raspert 
10^ th* reTTiaindcr beynnd recording that it w.ts nm 


* Quoted in Bt-ngnl rjm'emnieiit Hciwluliorv 
{Revenue Dei^arlmcnt), daled ihc j^th 
tSSito. 
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ifhuitikan\ but rajhm {rent - p;iyIr^) or m^wjhihax. 
When held to be of ihe hutr deserfpLion^ it iiiTia 
derpnrciiled under I he Act^ but w'hen d^bred to be 
raj/tus, a door was opened for numerous complications. 
Tnc Special Cotnoiissioncr bad no power to determine 
■arAnjtf rajtiat it nor whai rale of rent was pai^'abEc 
forit> Usually liwgs diherin possession of ihecbii'mant 
riKhlfully, or had wronisfully been taken po^ession 
of by him when ckpcra.tion'> under the Act comnienced 
and held by him since without payment of rent. As 
soon as the Act came into force, it was not uncommon 
for Bbuiinbar^ to combine and take forcible possertsaon 
of lands which, occordEiij^ to their lights^ thev were 
entitled to claim as Bhitinhari, u'lthhutding pay¬ 
ment of all rontsi* Active and solvent lHaquadara 
protected! ihemjiclvos well enough by resort to the 
Cntninal Courts ; but when, owingtathe incomptteaoe 
Or poverty of lllaqua<^rs» resistance was fetblcp these 
combinaisonii were incquenily aucctussful. As the 
dhuM»hari caiies came to an end, the sn-uggle for 
the rajhas commune^. Whether lands realty be¬ 
longed to the Bhuinkir or not, the llbauadcr 
might be suppo^d to say to a Bhuinliar*— 
^’Vou claimed all your land as Bhulnhuri and 
have only got a decree for a fraction ; you ha%e 
put me to CKpense In contesting the BhuinWi case, 
you are ttol a t^nt to my mind. I can get =i higher 
rent fqr the rajhet from Bamiiwan Kurmi or Bak.^u 
JoLiha, so turn oul and Id me settle the land with .1 
man after my ntt-n heart.' The reply would be: 
'OL-creeor no decrKr, the land was brought under 
cutuvalion by my ancestom, the village k ours, and 
the country Is ours, not youm. If compelled lo do so, 
f wiEl pay rent, but turn out I will not. Then ensues 
the usual litigation, first in Criminnih then in Rci-imue 
and Civil Courts, m carr^' on which the demarcated 
Bhuinhari h probably mortgaged or sold to a 
The I II iquadar registers a poiiah in Favour of RamjiWAn 
Kahar or Biiksu Jolah, who, with twp or three wiener- 
es, formally scatters some seed on the Eand cither 
before or after the Bhulnhar has done so. When ihe 
crop is ripe, a report 15 made by one party or the 
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other 10 the tKana that ihert is a likdihood of a breach of 
the peace, and whichever patiy reaps ibecro^ is charg¬ 
ed with theft. A[ specihed JM.-a 5 *nSp the C-ourts are 
almoFit swamped with eriminal ircspass and paddy- 
cutling cases. It nav ifencnilTy be said Ehat* when 
Illaqtiadani are iniellijcrntp and powerfutp they arc in 
ihcwtong:; aisd thali when they are dherwise, the 
Bhultihar^ are at fay It- The result, however, is ^Idom 
satisfactory: fo^ in protracted litigatiofin miclligencc, 
length of pufsL-p and influcnlial ptmiion utII, 
in the long run, cany the day. When an illaquadar 
accepts a Bhumhar as tenant for lands claimed as 
Bhumhari but declared to be mfhat, eventiwn dLsputes 
arbe about the rate of rent. When the ordinary rates 
arc demanded, the tthntnhar is clearly WTong in 
declining to pay rent accordingly, but he almost 
always invariably' docs contending, even in the 
faceofohnal decree^ that the knds are Bhuinban 
ittill. It often happens that there are two rales of 
rent in a village—the old cu'ilomary rale paid by the 
native cultivatora^ and the- contract rale paid by new 
ryots settled on vacated lands by illaquadars. Illaqua- 
dars .'ll wavs tryr nalundly enough, to le\^l up lo the 
contract rate without ihe tedious process of measiur- 
ing the whole village/' 

Phus di^ipotes between the Mundas and 
their landlords coniinuedt atidp now and 
again, assumed a serious aspect. Although 
at this period, several special Acts relat¬ 
ing to Chola Nagpur were passed by the 
Legislatures, none of them grappled 
with the most crying grievances of 
the people, lo the beginning of the year 
1879. Act I of 1879, known as the Chota 
Nagpur Landlord and Tenant Procedure 
Act^ was passed by the [Jengal Council. 
The Act of 1879 closely followed the 
provisions oE the Bengal Rent Act of 1859* 


^9 
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and failed to effect any appreciable improve- 
ment in the relations between the Mutidas 
and their landlords. The Chota Xa^ipur 
Encumbered Estates Act passed by the 
Supreme Council in 1876 (Act VI of 1876) 
and amended in 1884 by Act V of that 
year, affected the Mundas but remotely. The 
abolition of the Zemindar! Police and the 
introductior. In of the new constabularv 
under Act V of t86i, proved a real boon. 
The 'ffazaribagh and Lohardugga Rural 
Police Act’ was passed by the Bcngai Council 
in 1878 (Act \ [][ of 1878J and was superseded 
in the year 1887 by the Chota N'afipur Rural 
Police Act (Act V of 1887). 

In the meanwhile a fresh body of Euro¬ 
pean MissUinarks and philanthrophists had 
appeared in the District. These were the 
Missionaries of the Society of Jesus. No 
booh on the Mundas and their Country can 
be complete without some account of the 
noble work of the Christian Missions in 
educating and civilizi.ig rhe Mundas and 
other aboriginal tribes of the District. 

Of the several Christian Missions at 
present working in the Ranchi District, 
the Roman Catholic Mission, though latest 
in point of time, now counts by far the 
largest number of adherents, We shall 
here attempt to give a rough account of 
the establishment and work of this Mission 
amongst the Mundas. Uraoos and other 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpor. 

As early as the year 1859, the Catholic 
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MiKsioH of Western Bengal was constituteil 
by H»s Holiness Pope Pius IS, anti entrusted 
to the Belgian Seetion of the Society of 
Jesus. It was not. however, till ten years 
later that the Mission started work in 
Chota Nagpur, fn Fact, Choia Nagpur was 
the last province to which the Society 
turned their attentton, .Vlmost the first 
work of the Mission alter its arrival in 
India was the tsiahlishment of the well- 
known St. Xavier's College in Calcutta 
which celehrated its golden iubilee last year 
with befitting grandeur. The ^fission next 
extended its sphere of work from the metro¬ 
polis to the Sunderbans on the one hand 
and to Orissa on the other. It was in the 
vear 1869,—the same year in which the 
Church of England (S. P, G.) Mission of 
Chota Nagpur was established at Kanchi, 
—that the Rev, Father A. Stockman, S. J., 
arrived at Chaibassa and there opened the 
first Catholic Mission station in the Chota 
Nagpur Division. The work of the Catholic 
Mission, in the beginning, lay almost 
entirely amongst the Hob and the Mundas. 
The progress was necessarily very slovy at 
the commencemeni. And, indeed, organised 
missionary work in Chota Nagpur w’as not 
undertaken by the Society until another 
fifteen years bad elapsed. 

In the meanwhile, the colony of Catholic 
^[unda converts established at Chaibassa 
was. in the year 187.^, removed to Burudi, 
A village in the Khunti thana of the Ranchi 
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(then called Lohardu{»ga) District, and here 
the first Catholic chapel in the Ranchi district 
A'as built. In the same year, a Catholic 
clergyman of the name of ihe Rev. Father 
De Cock, vvlio had come a few years earlier 
as Military Chaplain to the Madrasi soldiers 
stationed at Dorunda, finally settled at 
that cantonment station, and began miS' 
sionary work. In the year 1883, a new 
mission station was opened at village 
Sarwadag, about twelve miles south of 
Khunti. The same year, the Rev. Father 
Stockman removed to iamgain, about 
twelve miles south of Ranchi and there 
opened a Mission station. It was in the 
year 1883, that a central Mission station 
ivas Mtablished at Dorunda, and regular 
mission work commtnc^d. 

By the year 1885, the number of baptized 
Mundas of the Chota Nagpur Catholic 
Mission amounted tn 3,0^2. On the 14th 
of March of that year, a young and ener¬ 
getic Missionary of the name of F.arher 
Lievens* arrived at Dorunda, and, in the 


• Tlw Rev. Father ConM. l.k^vens, bom in 
Belgium in 1856. He mached India in i8»j. After 
threif vears speel Hi a AVauVmrr m AsanMil,' and 

one M a Master m the 8t. Xiivier', Coltege in 
t akutta, Father t.ievers was l^l.1s^c^led to the CfTota. 
Naroiir MiaiM. Here he worked w hard that his 

^,nTl'K hroke d^-n and ,0 „il for 

Europcfarihctenefit ofhis lte,tih. Bui the strain 
on his «irBituuun_ had b«n looheaw, and. shortly 
^ler his iirmaJ m Europe, he dkd at the cirly agi 
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following November, opened * mission 
stationatvlllaReTorpa. Two years later, 
in tbe year 1887, the Rev. Father Motet, 
removed the central Mission station from 
Dorunda to the town of Ranchi. By 
August, 1888, the Roman Catholic Mission 
had established 77 schools and employed 
189 Catechists in the Ranchi District, and 
counted as its converts, it.ayi baptitied 
persons and 39,060 catechumens.^ This 
remarkably rapid success of the Catholic 
Mission was mainly doe m the exertions 
-of the Rev. Father Lievens. who was now 
appointed the Director of the Mission 
and whose ^eal for mission work was 
unbounded. He was assisted in his work 
hy a hand nt devoted Missionaries* some 
of w'hom are still working in Chota- 
Nagpor. Before long. Father Lievens began 
to preach the religion of the Cros.s to the 
ruder .Vlundas. Uraons and Khan as m the 
remote southern and south*western parts of 
the Ranchi district. Father Lievens mixed 


• Amcmgsi I hew may he iiwniiencd the Kev. 
IVither 1 . ll<!Rm.inn, whose Mundari Grammar is 
snuitkird work on the subject, the lUw. h.nilncr 1 
Dehor (who died in 11105) whow excellent PaPif 
iKe " Religion and Cinitoins oi the Lmons pehlisheri 
in the Mertioirs of the Asiatic Soeiely'of Bengal, is 
the only elaborate contHbulirm na the subject m 
l-ngbsb; .tiid the Rev. Father Crosiean who l^n 
Su^rinr Gener.nl of the Bwfpil Mission and 
oucnitv oime to Kanchi as huponor of the Chrrta 
Nagpiir Mission and, n third lime .is Rector erf ilw 
fires'^ Hciu2*c, 
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with the penpk as frlendsf, mstructcd them 
in the elements of religion, and helped 
them in their temporal difficulties, The 
aborigines of the flanchl District had 
suffered cruelly and long. They had 
hitherto been looked down iipon bv 
their neighbours as untouchable Pariahs'; 
now they came to know that they too were 
men and lit to be treated as such. When 
the missionary appeared on the scene, they 
were groaning under manv wrongs and 
indignities. With their 'conversion to 
Christianity came a better appreciation of 
their rights as men and as tenants, Thev 
saiv a happier era dawning before them. 
Besides b.iving all the attraction of novelty^ 
Christianity seemed to these aborigines the 
only means to drag them out of the miser¬ 
able pit into which they had fallen. They 
felt that while their landlords oppressed 
^ would no longer have to sit 

still with ffilded hands and curse their lot 
in silence. Hope was in the air. There 
was a frantic rush to the fold of Christia* 

niiy. One sees in imagination the Munda 

and Lfraon converts of those days jovluMv 
evclaiming,^ — - ^ . 

^Tisf coming Oh iJn? of 

And thk mdiz ^vTjrfd h j-rowini; briofitcr' 

Though we mav nor jis dawn 

Hji-li hopes make rhe h^arl ihrob hghier! 

The numerou.s conversions to Christian¬ 
ity naturally made the Zen^indars amrious- 
and angry. Father Lievens. in a printed 
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letter to the Catholic Archbishop of 
Calcutta, dated the 19th Februa^, i8^» 
cited the instance of a rtch landlord of the 
district offerina him 00 several occpions a 
t,um of one thousand rupees on condition ol 
Kis refusinf* to admit as Christians the 
tenants of five of his vUfages. In the year 
1889. a number of landlords sent up a 
petition to the authorities alleging that the 
Roman Catholic ‘Padri Sahebs were uti- 
scitline the minds of their rjots and con¬ 
verting them to Christianity by _ the 
hundreds in the parganas of Fanari. Kasir, 
Nawachar, Borway, Ardhe, and Korambe, 
in the west and soiith-wesi of the district. 
Hitherto many landlords of these parganas 
had had their own way with the tenants 
whose backs had been bowed under long 
years of submission to their demands, just 

or unjust. No wonder therefore that 
such landlords should have viewed with 
alarm and indignation the conversion 
of their tenants and a consequent growth ol 
manlv independence in them. can 

picture to ourselves the wailing and gnash¬ 
ing of teeth in these landlords camp. It 

cannot however be denied that drunk ssii 

hope, these excitable aborigines occasionally 
exceeded the bounds of ntodcration- Tingl¬ 
ing with the pulsations of a new fife, i^mc 
of the new converts appear to have 
attempted to coerce their unconverted 
brethren into accepting their new faith and 
sharing in the larger life that seemed to 
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op«n out to them, Like the young hill- 
of the tiisirict, after heavy sihowerf 
of rain, heaving and swelling till they over¬ 
flow their banks, the upheaval amongst these 
enthusiastic neophytes of an estcitable race, 
appears occasionally to have ted them into 
reprehensible excesses. But the reports that 
reached the authorities through the police 

and the Zemindars, of the disturbances that 
rook place in rhtse parrs appear ro have 
been exaggerated. And in the heginninP 
these exaggerated alarmist accounts 
appear to have been too ctedulousJv 
accepted. 1 he “Indian Daily News” 
of Calcutta appear* to have 
drawn the attention of Government to 
Mrtain instnuattons against the Catholic 
MiissiDn. And soon afterwards we find 
Lieutrnant^Governor Kir Sreuart Bavirv 
visiting the district to sec things with his 
nwn eye*. The result of the Lieutenam- 
Govemor s inquiry exposed the baselessness 
of the suggestions against the missiemaries * 
.Already the b»ghshmav newspaper of 
Calcutta m its issue of the 23rd Dec., iflgq, 
wrote.- It now seems that the story of a 
fisiug of the Kols. IS pure mooo.shine/' 
And It wa.s afterwards authoritativelv de- 
dared, that the actual disturbances w'hlch 
occurred were not really serious. I here 
was only one case of resistance to the 
authorities, and the rest were mostly cases 
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of di&puicd rif^hts to lands of crops® Mir, 
Rtnny. the AssisUnt Commissioner, who 
was deputed to ity ihe cases locatly* inflkicti 
excessive I v hea^'y pimishnients on ilie 


• We have eKamined I he copies gf i he records-or 
most of these ca.sc^p and they do nd appear lo have 
been generally more scHous than the grnLr^ily e1 
cases lictwcen'hiJidlords and tenj^nist in the DisiriLt 
bcKh before and after that period. Here are sjuimle* 
of some of ihow The case of Jaisn hi'!n>! 

Ghomrua. Jhirpa f .iraon and 01 h<?ra under 
!6, 447 j f. Ph C. for nlougfhingiip compliajirtant s iiahEira 
Sekra Tned; the case ot Mahcndra Sing i/y, J hirgii 
,ind Others under s* 447 LP^C ? the cap^i ol 
M,ihencirA Sing Pandea and others under s, 339 
I, P, C, for cutting wood in the village-jiinglc; ine 
of Bahu Fb^mdin Hal versns l,etida Master, 
and Babu R^imdln I'J, Timra^ both withdrawn undt;t 
s 24S- C. P. Cm the caAC of Gokhid Sing vtriui 
Punai under 5, 14.^. Cr, Pr. Code, the cajw: of I ho Hev* 
llehon nfTJHj Mahadeo Sing and others under 
s. 1- P. C*; the case of Biibn Nobo Knsto H.t> 
Tffrtnj Abraham Arlandu ; the ol Soh^ Snhi 

vfrjirf$ Bisram ChrisiLin under s, 334^ P. C-; the 
ease of Kmpre&s rrrJHJ Bhuka and others |the 

Urmi pony ca^e), ihc ease of NaUul Smg ts. 
f^ukhin Uraoti under w- 147 379- Ur, 'L,^inL 

case of the Rev, E. Jluvghi ecrjKJ Mnihura 
and others, the case nl Lodro ^^m. 

dhnn Gour and other*, the cane d Kny* 

t Vaon and others under ss^ 147 

lhc cas<^of AUhham Sing vs. Oandura and «hers 

under s* 337 - I. P- Cm the caw of Gnjadhar Ram 

JhlrgA and Other* H*^der *- 379 for cuumg 
nnddy of a held claimed by hiTii, rhe ca^e of hmp. 
vrrsiff Mahndeo Ratti I ewan^ and olhe^p nnd the 
cros*-caw against Fr, Gua, in June igkjo, do tn^come 
wilhin the catcKory of cases between landlords and 
tenant*. 
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accused Christ in ns. 77 i^ Indian D’fily Setts 
of (he day wrote, 


I-rnm ihe aa™ ukcm bv the fJeitlenant-OcKvcr- 
nor i( a elmr thai iherc bid been gnat want of 
con^idcmtian in the hprinitof the charges ard stHm* 
pertmielory confimmlien of ibe Mfntenees even bv the 

^iE>pkii^' Cairimissioner/* ' 


T he accused in some cases appear to have 
been dra^iEed about from camp to camp and 
obtained no legal assistance at the trial. 
A number of the coniictions were found 
(o be unsustainable, and were set aside 
»n apfwaf by the judicial Commissioner, 
and of some of the rest, the IJeute- 
nant-Gnvemor during his visit to Ranchi, 
by his Resolution, dated the rcth March 
1090, remitted the larger part of the 
sentences. In that Resolution, in connec- 
t.on with the case of Gandura Uraon and 
Others, Sir Steuarr Haykv obs^rvi^d : _ 


Allhoujfh the powneri had no legal advice, the 
.M-igiatratc iTtiide mj endeavnur 10 ;iScertain by ejtami- 

natioii «r ihe witne««s whctticr the ctiims pd, forward 

^ ■I' ‘he dhl„ had any 

lound-itiorTp ;ind if so whfil it nail/' ^ 

In the same case, Sir Steuart Baylev “ob¬ 
served with much dissatisfaction’that all 
the accused in this case was in the first 
mstance sent to Ranchi for trial, a distance 
o 95 mdes and then sent back 10 the camp 
of the Deputy Conimtssioner at Bhusur. 
where the case was disposed of. This 

unnecessary 

and hamssina. Again, in the portion of 
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the I?e$olutmn tleatioj: with the witch-cratt 

cas^r, we read, 

fHtcinpt vrui made 5 il ihe Inal lo ihrow 

blam*: of the hMreatmenl 

u iichn^ ejcctusUelv <in the Chnstiati Kels ihc 
yefi and 10 cpnneci iwu ef ihe a 

Mr. Lievens uith the occurrence. The I leiitcnnni- 
Governor e^>n5^de^£ ih'ts to have beer 
toys, and he is cqftitraTnod lo c^cpreiv^ his 

wiib the manner irt which ihe case irtctl bv the 

Ai^^ihtanl Cottimiiyiioner*" 

In artnrher part of this Rcsfdut^on which 

dealt with the |>etition of Dasso Bhinni and 
others^ the [.icutenant-Governor observed^ 


That o^oer a he Judicial CommLisioner) has remark¬ 
ed that certain comments m.idc hy ihc 
on the conduci of some Roman Cathdic Mi^ionanes 
oil jjhl Itoi to lujie appeared in his jiidj^men^ as iney 
in no degree jystified by the evidence on the 
record. The L'teutrnant-Govern nr fully cotic^ys 
this ccindemnatlon* and I he eiiprcssion of hss disap¬ 
proval will be tnnve>cd to Mr- Kenny-" 

Althou^ph the actual dlsiurbancrs were 
not f.eficiu^^* Steu^ri Hayley feh the 

pulse of the times with exactitude when he 
observed that— 


"'I'he »4pTrit of .antagonism between landlord and 
not was 50 strong and generally diffused throiighoiil 
ike districtr lhai it might at any time cause a breach 
af the peace on a large scale." 

The opinion one some Times hears^ 


* Tlie cases deah with in I his Resolution were ihe 

Tnngartoli oase. the Ponv case, I he Rescue 
the Witch caj*. Tho ftKolution was publish^ m 
the Calcutta Stufrifman and quoted m ihe /wj/u- 
f:ttrttfvati C^msficrwnffttfe of the Jhih March, iR^c^. 
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fhat it dues HOI ccnccm the clcrgvmen how 

his congregation fare In the world, appears 
TO us to betray a poor idea of the priest's 
duty ,0 his Hock. In fact, the Missionaries 
would have been unworihv stewards flf the 
spiritual well-being of their Christians, if 
They merely stood by and wrung iheir 
hands in silent despair while their converts 
were sinking deeper and deeper in the miry 
depths of abject helplessness and impo- 
venshmuni—a condition which could not 
but re-act on tJieir moral and spiritual lives. 
The hearts of the Missionaries naturally 
went forth to thetr down-trodden converts 
m their earthly sufferings. The head and 
front qf their offending seems to have been 
that they occasionally loosened their purse- 
Strings in response to piteous appeals for 
help m their law-suits with the landlords. 
.\nd It was indeed tlie natural discontent of 
the ryots which Sometimes took the form of 
law-suits. Hut more often i, was the rvots 
who were harassed by frivolous litigaiion 
used as a weapon of persecution.^ 'rrue, a 

™, .Ws,,. !3» 

Asst, Cornmissiorter of UKarc/ugip,. sairiL-'-Tk' 
suits <<eern m ihese cases rif a viirijtfii-* 
the plalmllT sues also far ejnrinicnt The 
have not dooe anythin*, 'o SeTloh 
pruL‘eEiJiri*rv, as thev have ill mia *" l- 
plaint iff hintidf admits. ■ 'The onf*^***^'"* 
jtidHirenl ir rent suits Xos. 142 to 
•■Th.. ™d™„ h.. 3 ' 
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va^^ucidea seemi^ to have prevailed aojon|*st 
the ahoriKmes that by convci^ion to 
Chn<;rbnity* "'They wib better ihcmselx^ef; 
samehow or other/' The ongm of this 
idea ^vas correctly explamed by Colonel 
Dakon when he observed— 

*'Wheii raine tOii baue between lUe shnplr 

Kol and the y^cmindar tw iHe foreij^n fArmcr^ ihe Kol 
had no chance, and indeed he appr.^red id think so 
hhnseif, iar he seldom redress. But Ehe Kii^s 

who oiiibrnced Chriijtianily imbibed more indeptHidenL 
notions and in se^-^erat instances succes-stnlly i,iiSM.T[ed 

prepoiJerous claims^ Indcedi I am only he^ginninj? 
to Itnm the .,of the Chota Na^pore S'emlndars, who 
invariablv claim in rent shics a hipher rent than was 
ever paid and vlrtuAtly t urn a suit for rent in ed one for 
crthancemcrtv Howeverp the pbilntitT been exposed 
in ihtH case/' This j^ener.il rrmark in the abose 
qnotatiDii wmi perh-ips iehu sm‘epin§-p for ^ihere 
have been some exceptions amongst tlw i^eitihidars. 
Blit of the presnkmce of the ^KCiice noticed b^* here, 
niost officers of the time ^peak in more nr k^s marked 
bn^uage. Thus, Mr. F. W, R. Cowley, Judici-il 
ComniissMmer of CHota Naj^re in Rent App^l No. 
m of wrote When a ryot becomes tiabit to 

pjiy ,in eohanred rent, llw law provides a priced tire 
to be foIJiJwed, and a Zemindnir shmild lake SEcpa, if 
he wants more rent, under section Art I .iBX.J 

ol tS79- r>Dubi!ess it is simpler m come into Court 
and to demand a certain rate as one fof excess lands, 
but if a Zemindar dues 90 , the omts h slmnjrly upim 
him of prmhng that ihe ry'ot has ormsenu^d m pay 
him the rent ebimed.. fn the present Instance it is 
admdtMl ihM it is only wilhifi the Lait four years iliai 
any attempt hai been made to asse-ss the excess tnnr 
lands of the village/' Similarly, Mr. AAV.B. Powerp 
Deputy Commuaiontr of L.dhardugga, in hi-^ judgment 
in rent suit No. 4 of tSyij—Si^ referred to a ca* of the 
same nattirti asfoHuwSp—"1 fully beliesc that defeti- 
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their nRhti. J-roiTi thiii ihe bdief uigfon unately sprwid 
diroLj^h the District tfiat when Kol* go to coliri iiH 
Chnstians thcv nn* mare unSformlv suecMviul than 
those who hav-e rol clianged [heir religion. The rcat 
step was to prof^ Cli^tlanity, and going op i® 
Kaoehi to the MisaKHt iher reiurned with their hair 
purnameillv cropped, .nid were rt-adv to aasert their 

rights and defy their l.mdlords." 

^ This Was said of the converts of the 
(jerman Mission long before the jesgii 
Fathers came to the district. And it was 
for the very same reasons that ^ similar 

thioti m-n; pm to all the c^ipcnses of previous liiieation 
or a false ,wue. r.e„ piaintilJs sued them for arrean. 
al an enhanced rale, to which enhancL-ment defer dan is 
liad nesjct tenser tod, and represented I hat enhanced 
rt’ol as Ihe norninil and on^/' 

Aniotig other classes of harassing iitieraiim were 
suite for possession of lands formerly waste and brought 
under cultivation by lyxiis and Bhuinhars funder lial 
custom) bLitcbiinied as iiij-jote by the l.indlords. and 
claims 10 miynti lands, of mfractorv nmante ns ^emin- 
dar sr^.;„(ror asraty,aii of .wmn creatures of the 
kndlordif. But 11 must at ilie tame time be ndniilted 
that cases are not rare m which the irnartu hv wav of 

retalalion for a^gr^sive acts and harassing soils. 
.h.ivo actually c^,m^ what was n« their own or wha 
hadcea.wd lobe their own foralonir lime uasi s,.d 
denied liabilities sanctiom.'d bv law.—-nicir iULinu, 
altnbiite this "todepair ordoitged obslinacy.ihSuT- 
aj outcoriieof prnicmged ill-tteatnirni endured bviheiri “ 

J hat such ill-t reatrnent W.1S a mancr of freoum- occur- 
fence is lesiified to by ihe resnliiiinns luissed ai.t mceiin? 
hdilat (tanchion the t+th J.nmarj', ift^o, when an 

Hay) as feretory and .t henior Pleader fAJr, AihnthV 
^ a promineni mentterv fn the primed p^eedings of 
this A^wiatron. styled “The Chotanumore Reform 
Ass«iat«n“ (now defunct), w, ro.Td, *^tt,ortitei7nb 
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id«a prevailed amoopt (he Kols when the 
Homan Catholic Mission appeared in the 
country. Such an impression will naturally 
prevail “whenever a class of men that 
take a real Interest in the welfare of the 
people come amongst them and show 
sympathy for their misery and sufferings." 

No wonder therefore that there was a 
large accession to the Catholic Mission 
when the miasionaries began to work 
amongst this people with a degree of 
self-sacrificing zeal which attracted the 
admiration of Mr, (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Cecil Stevens, w*ho was Commissioner of 
the Chota Nagpur Division from 1885 to 1889. 
But there docs not appear to be any ground 
for supposing that the tnissiooaries held out 
any hopes of the nature we have alluded 
to. Their self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of humanity would preclude such 
an unjust supposition. In a paper on 
■“Some Reminiscences of Chutia Nagpore," 

treaimeni, tocturci and fnreed labour to which ignorant 
people an.- subjected, to which we can be,nr testimonA', 
shucking to our ere*-" If' ^be Calcutta Siatesmaif 
of ihe ?4ih iSmi. wv fmd a long letter from Key. 

F, Hahn, Secrelary, Gcritian Mwsim.abcml "Aff.nrs in 
Choian.igpure," in which after an aeeount ot the 
orievatict-A of the tenants the Lwrespnndenl said, "The 
wonder is only how ihe KoK arc bearing up with iheir 
present pcsiiiim. They do it in this w.iv j they like a 
good drink ; and whenever the Kemiodar requires 
ihcirt to be in good humour, w to forget an injustice 
done to them, he has recourse to giving them pice 
for drink." 
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read by Sir Charles Steverjs, K, C. S- L 
in Februarj, 1901, in ihe Jchanghir Hall 
of the Imperial Institute (London^ (hat 
eje-Commissinner of Choia Nagpur and 
Ex-Licurenant-Govornor of Bengal, spoke 
in high terms of the self-sacrificing zeal 
of the Catholic Fathers of Chota Nagpur^ 
and by way of illustration, he gave long" 
extracts from the diar^’ of his whfe during 
their lours in the interior of the Ranchi 
District. In that paper. Sir Charles 
thus describes the origin of ,he agrarian 
disturbances ^— 


1 Iwve found thcHi fihc Kols) most icnatiotis of 
what they bdicve u, be their fiphls. Their eompara-^ 
tire iKoornnce -ird Stupidity have attrncied uppre^ion 
M umes. R,ijas and landlords kive c.'illed in the 
vtp or cleverer and strotiKi.r people from outside, and 
tins proc.^ IS still pom^. on. But oppression is ma 

tolerated Iwvord a LCrUtn Mint, and ,n ,he [m..[ ha* 

led to rebellion .md miKh blootlslied. Ai the presefil 
day. too. niwii troubles and difiiLiiltics in the adnimis 
iraliori ansc from the enci-a.-trhniiM.Ls of the ouiiidci^ 
jind the rcsij^t;ii;L't nf [(ft: peopfe/^ 

Mr. Grinilcv who succeeded \fr. fafterwards 
Sir Charles) Stevens as Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur traced the origin of the agrarian 
disturbances of the period to the same 
causes. In t896, Mr, Grimley «tid : — 

'■'rht rthkilt of tJw cnsiyirles betFiiti hv □- 

and continued by Colonel l.iHmKstoo’^is ioes^yi"h 
thcfaci^ii i^unseuled relations of landlords and 
icnan Lit bEN^n brHjuETht nboui m a 

by the ,1^ and rap. 4 y of the fori^rThr 

tigatinKofhecrs travelled Oiren large tr.ici of CDon^- 

..nd wherever they went had to L™ Jo Sh^ml 
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siory i>f oppresisifm, in ihc fomi of iflepat 

enhanceiFient nf rent, unlLimied dcm^nil^ 
iK Iwnh-bc^^irip and ihe witholdlng ol retecpts Tor rent/* 

Aj^am in hts Administration Rcpon for 
the year it'g 5 -:i 6 + Mr* Grimley wnies :— 

'‘Primitive people an? bv nature binj^utnHy Eeriarbu^ 
of purpose and cling to old traditions, and thi-i feejing 
the Knl.^ ted up to the Agrarian agitation of 
of when they msitle an effort to free ihemseUxs 

from the vokc of inidclletneii, llie ihrnldontof belh^ 
iH^gari, and other unplea^ani incidents connected with 
ihe cultivation of land," 

With a view to remedy the evils* 
Mr* W. Maudep l.CS. vt^as, in the year 
1H90P spe^cially deputed to the district 
til report on the working of the latv then 
in force regulaiing the relations bctw'een 
landlordF^ and tenants in Chofa Nagpur. 
The Lieuienani-Governor during his visit in 
Ranchi in March^ 1^90, himself hdd mor^ 
than one conference whth representatives of 
the tenants and landlords* i^n the i_jtb of 
Aprilt 1890, the folloAving Proclamation 
was issued in the District by the Commis¬ 
sioner* Mr* W* H. Grimley:— 

*''ppr Mime years p^i there have been agpri^ 
di^puic^ between the ryots of the Lohardugga district 
;ind their landlords on the subject of 

^vhieh ha-i H^rbiisty Enterfercd with the good govern¬ 
ment of the country. The Comm not! oner has latdy 
been making enquiries into the caiiscs of these dis¬ 
putes, and is mosl ansiaus 10 secure their Tmal settle- 
iTiL-nt, Until ihi» can be effected^ it is necessary for 
the sake of peace to draw attention to tht limits 
within whichl ac 5 cording to the custom of the country, 
Zemindars may demand labour from cerlam ryots. 
The following scolci founded on the ancient custom 
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of Lohardiij^^gii, as asctnaincd bv Gov&nmcni, i> 
ihcTelarC! publiiilied for ^pncml infarmailcm, Tht: 
Cominjiwicifier warns aH ZcmEndxirs that, if ihev 
fiircibly C3!act labour in excosji <jf ihe amount 
ptufc^^bv^\ by iiusiom, they may be Ibble on com* 
plaint tOR prosecution for throngfu] ni^iralnt under 
Fieoison ai ibq Pcruil Code. Ho alw calls upon 
^vhn h^vt} htrherto rendered i^eth bejrari 
lo gram the labour wlllfngly and ungrudgingly 
^cording tn the pre^enM scale^ or the deciSon of 
Ine Shittfihiiyf Spetial t.oriimiJtHj'onerSj as ibe case 
may be. 


*'Prcscrilied sealo for each holding Three daiV 

plDwphinif; Thr« days' ; Thr« da34' 

wwinji or p antin(f nee j TlifEt days' culiitie- rice ; 
One day*! thrc5?hing com: One day's in 

the making of a granaiy : Carrying foads far the 
landlord on journeys wuhin Chela ' 


labourer to be supplied \%ith foodr" 


Nagpore.^lhe 


It ts 3 relief to turn from this sickening 
narrative of the unsatisfactorv relations 
between the aborigines of the Ranchi 
District and their landlords, m an account 
of the expansion of the Catholic Mission 
in that district. Wonderful I v rapid, indeed 
hasthisexpansionbuenl The Chota Nag¬ 
pur Catholic Mission has not only attracted 
to its fold the unconverted by the thousands, 
but have drawn in oinTny aboriginal con¬ 
verts from ihe Prntesiam Missions worhine 
in their country. An idea of the rapid 
expansion of the NJispion may be gathered 
from th^e ollo^vmg statistics :^The number 
of Catholic converts rose from 15,000 in the 
year 1887 to 39,567 m 1897. Of this number, 
33,738 were baptiaed converts and 16,830 
were neophytes. The figures for the next 
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thrtc years arc >3*908 (mclitding 17.602 
neophytes) in 1K98, 58,311 itnclutlin^* 

^0,838 neophytes) in 1899, and 71.270 
(including 29,658 neophytes I in ii)00. In 
another five years the number swelled to 
101,6JO, including 41 * 15 ® neophytes. At 
the end of the year 1909, the Chotanagpur 
Catholic Mission counted as many as 
147,366 convert*, of whom 72,943 were 
neophytes. Out of this total number as 
many as 91*345 belong to the Ranchi Dis* 
trict’alone. 1,763 persons tg the Singbhfim 
[>istrict. 6,230 to the Palamau District, 
35.791 and 18.222 respectively to the two 
Tributary States af J ash pur and Gangpur. 
The nurnber of Catholic converts of the 
Munda tribe alone now exceeds 30,000, 
a* against 2,092 in the year 1885. ’She 
Catholic Mission centres in the Kancbi 
District are now t6 in number and are 
located at Ranchi {established in 18871. at 
Sar*vada {1882), at Torpa (1885), at Mandar 
(t893, when it took the place of the older cen¬ 
tre at Dighia. established In 1886), at Xo.Hf>li 
(i8go, when it took the place of the older 
centre at Basia.est.yblished in 1888), at Karra 
(i888\ at Khunti {1891), at Katkahi CtSoi', 
at Rengarih (1901), at Soso fi^oi), at 
Kurdeg (*903)^ a< Samtoli (t 9 ® 3 >* 
S'awadih (1907), and at Majhatoli (tgo/ '. 
The Mahuadanr mission station in the 
Paiamau District was opened in i8g6. 
There are, at present, a* many as 53 
Kuropean priest', over 500 aboriginal 
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I'lin L'atiuh.ic F^tvicus and ItnoTHRits at tup. llotisK. I^anciti. 
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more rhan 200 school-masters 
employed in the Choia Na|;pur Catholic 
Mission- Fififien solid brick built churches 
and over 400 chapels have been already 
erected in Chota Nagpur and some others 
are in course of construction. Ol these 
Catholic Churches, not a few are very fine 
Specimens ot ecclesiastical architecture* such 
as the splendid Church at Raochi known 
as the Church oF the Immaculate Concep- 
tinn and the fine Church at Saiwada in 
the heart of the Munda country. 

VVe shall now- proceed to describe some 
of the educational and other institutions 
organised hy this Minion, Besides the 
central School at Ranchi known as St. 
john^a School of xvhich we shall presently 
give a short account* the Catholic Mission 
has established no less than 140 Boys* Schools 
all over Chota Nagpur in w'hich as many 
as 7,683 pupils are now receiving education. 
The majority of these schools are located 
within the Ranchi District- Sixteen of 
these schools teach up to the Lower Primary 
Standard, and 4 up to the Upper Primarv 
Standard. The Mission maintains in Chota 
Nagpur 3 f Girls* Sithools with a total of 
4,760 girls on their mils. Of these four arc 
big Convent Schools, each wnth a strong 
staff of European ‘Nuns' and aboriginal 
^Sisters/ 

Of the educational institutions of 
the Chota Nagpur Catholic Missioii> the 
important is the Sl+ Johns School. 
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I’hU&hool wap siarted in the year 1887 
by Father Motet ap a Lower Primarv 
bchool ; and was originally meant to impart 
elementary education to the children of 
the Catholic converts in Ranchi and its 
suburbs. It was soon deemed necessary to 
adniit into ihip school, boys from the 
Catholtc Mission centres in the interior 
of the Distnct with a view to traininc 
Them for the posts of Catechists and School- 
m^iers. Jo the year 1903, the St. John’s 
^hoQ was raised to a Middle English 

.‘^“5 10 ii High Krtglish 
bthool. This institution has from its com- 
mencernent, been a boarding-school for 
Catholic boys, Since 1904, however, non- 
Christian^ boys are also l^eing admitted as 
day-scholars. ..\t present the number of boar¬ 
ders.-mainly Munda and tiraon Christian 
boys, IS and o day-scholars, mainlv 
Hindu and -Mahomedan sTudents. h about 
70. The^boarders each pay only a nominal 
fee which repr^ents but a small fraction of 
he «pensc-s incurred by the Mission for 
their hoarding, lodging and tuition 4 
Oovemment grant-in-aid as well as prlvaie 
donations and the sehool-fees paid by the 
non-Chfistian pupHs help the Mission in 

fhe St. Johns behoof was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University m 1908, and in that 

passed 

the Miitnculation lamination 
In connectinn with the St, John s School, 
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we Hfiusit not omit tq mention the theatrical 
performances of its ahnriginal boys. It was 
in 1890, that these performances first began, 
fn those days, there were very few aboriginal 
converts who could read or write. And it 
was with a view to instruct the converts 
and their children in the elements of religion 
that these dramatic performances in imitO'* 
tion of the mystery-piavs of the Middle .Aces 
m Europe, were introduced. It is mainlv 
Utblic.'il mcsdenis and parables that arc dra’- 
matised m Hindi by competent misslonarv 
gentlemen for this theatre. Among the more 
important plays may be mentioned those 
of "the Birth of Christ," 'the I>eati of Christ.' 
;Cam and Abel/ 'Joseph; ‘Dankr. and 
I he Prodigal Son. Incidents of the lives 
of thebjimts. such as St. Clement and j-t 
^lcolas, have also been dramatised and 
p ayed. Occasionally, the Catholic boys 
play, on their school stage, some farce 
specially translated for them into English 
or into Hindi from the works of eminent 
French dramatists like Racine and 
.Molierc In these plays, the Catholic 
Fathers have introduced some imitations 
of the choral songs of ancient Greece. 

I he airs of the songs are either Chota-Nag^ 
purian or European, An eitceKent musical 
band has alsn been organised by the bov- 

t 1 u ■ Schools. 

bt Johns School has alsn a wcIl-CMuippea 
infirmary attached to it. theseScfJ^ol 

(rtfirmanes, every Missionary centre has a 
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TDiS|>isii5Atv of iti own %vhefc the clergyinRn 
in charge distrihuics mediCTnes to Christians 
as well as non-Christians, 

*riic satne year in which St . John s School 
was raisedi lo the Middle hn^lish Slandarth 
a more amhi lions mstiiuTion vva^ started by 
the Rev. Father Grosjean, then Rector of 
the Mission. This was the Apostolic School 
of Ranchi. Qnainnlly housed in a smaU 
building by the side of the St. Johrt'i School, 
it was I'cmQV'ed two years later to ftn^e 
building constructed to accommodate the 
pupils and the Principal, Besides a large 
hall, several da&s-rooms, dormitories, and 
Principars quafiers» it has a ri*ce chapel 
and an infirmary attached to it. I his school 
aims at preparing for ihc priesthood such 
of the comparatively more intelligent hoys 
amongst the Chrifilians as feel spontaneously 
called 10 it, ti began with nine boyand 
now counts tw^enty pupils on its rolls. .\nd 
it is worthv oF note that the institution is 
now BO popular amongst the Mundas 
and iJraons tbit several applications for 
admission had to be recently rejected for 
want of accomm<idaiion. 1 he majoritv of 
its tffiinii'it are Munda and Uraon boys of 
the Ranchi District, and only ^ few 
are Eurasian boys From the Calcutta 
and Darjeeling Mission bchools* After a 
iiv'e years" course m Laiin^ English, Mathe- 
cnaticBf F-F!srory\ Geography. Declamation^ 
Music. Solfeggiop Gvtnnaslics, etc., in thi; 
Ranchi Apnstolic ^hooU the successFul 
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students are sunt to tht* Papal Seminary at 
Kandy in Ceylon for a further seven t'ears'" 
«iurse - namelj', a three-years" course In 
Philosophy and a four-years' course in 
Theology, ft is reported that the Munda 
ami Uraun students of the school generally 
show great aptitude for these studies and 
are very hardworking. !‘he success of this 
^chiOol wilt be wa.tcbc'cJ wi i h t intcircst 

by all well-wishers of the aborigines. 

The certtral Girls’ Schools of the Chota- 
‘ ^Jjpttr Catholic Mission are those at 
Rancid, Khunli. Rengari in Pargana Biru. 
and tongu in Pargana Borway. These 
arc all excellent institutions undtf the 
efficient managemenr of Kuropcan nuns 
who are assisted in their work by a band 
of Munda, Uraon, and Kharia ‘Sisters.' Of 
these schools we shall only descrilie ihe one 
at Ranchi which may be taken as ivpicat 
of the rest. The Ranchi Catholic VtlHs' 
School was starred in the year i8go by an 
Irish congregation of nuns called' the 
Lorettine N'uns well-known in Calcutta for 
the great hoarding house and Loretto School 
in Chowringhee and the excellent Orphan- 
age at Bntally- In January, 1903 a 
second congregation of nuns known as the 
nrsulinc Nuns came out from F.umpe and 
took charge of the Catholic Girls' School 
and boarding house at Ranchi. This 
^hool IS divided into three departments, 
i he hrst department is conducted in accord¬ 
ance With Government regulations and is 
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atteniied Hy abotii two Imndred Rii'ls who 
fc*i;eive tducatioo tip to the UpfHir t fimart 
standard. The second department couni? 
over four hundred jE*rl# on its rolls Jurmu 
the cold season (from Novcml>er lo Fehru- 
aty'l tvhen the girls are mi longer required to 
assist their parents in aaricultural work. 
These girls receive only an elementary 
education. All the gills in these two 
departments arc aboriginals and frec- 
boarders. The third and lowest depart¬ 
ment is attended by native Ghristian 
children of ages varying from two to seven 
vears. The parents of these chiltlren are 
generally day-labourers in^ the town of 
r?anchi/ Instniciion is given to these 
chihlren on the Kindergarten method. The 
number on the rolls of this Kindergarten 
department is now siitty. 

The next institution we shall de5cril>c is 
the first as also the best of its kind in Choia 
Nagpur. Thislsthe Ranchi CalholicMission 
Lace School, which was started in the year 
igc5. This school is meant for Indian 
Catholic women Uvm;y in the Town of 
Ranchi and its sobutbs. At present more 
than one hundred aboriginal women daily 
attend this Lace School. Most nf these 
pupils arc marrietl women with chiiJfi^ti in 

look after. To suit their convenience, the 
hours of work are so arranged that they can 
go home and attend to their domestic duties 
twice in the dav and finally return home in 
the evening, ‘ Nor is daily attendance 
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conipulsar>’. It is reported that these 
aboriginal women learn the art of lace¬ 
making in an incredibly short time. And 
the excellent laces they turn out are said to 
be in great demand in Calcutta and even 
in far-away Europe, Every pupil of the 
Lace bchwl is paid by the school autho¬ 
rities at a fixed rate for every yard of lace 
she turns out in the tveek. And thus, these 
lioor women who could formerly earn but 
a few pice a day by cutting and selling 
grass or by working as dav-labourcrs in the 
tovvn of Ranchi and its suburbs, now earn 
a decent livelihood by attending the Lace 

Catholic Lace School will convince vou 
that It will be hard to find anywhere ihe 
a happter and more contented group of 
hundred women than those who find ivork 
there. 

From the very commencement of their 
work in Cbotanagpur. the Catholic Fathers 
perceived that unless effective means were 
devised to improve the material condition 
religion will have verv 
httle hold on their minds. Agriculture has 
formed the mam, and practicaltv the sole 
Mcupation of the aborigines of the Ranchi 
District, But the lands of the district are 
not parttcularly fertile, and about a qua iter 
the district is uncuitu- 
rable. ^e Munda or Uiaoi, has general I v 
a large anuiy to maintain, and the agricul- 
imal holding of the aboriginal ryot hardly 
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yields produce sufficient for the consumpiiori 
of hmiseU and his family even for six 
nionihs in the year. And, as a cnrisequence, 
manv an abtiTigSrial ryot of the district 
lives in a state of chronic indebtedness. 
With a view to the amelioration of the 
economic condlrion of the Christian converts 
of the Mission and to train them for some 
other occupation besides agriculture, the 
Catholic Mission Endustrial School was 
opened at Ranchi in the year 1894. It was 
intended to I urn out j^ood carpenters and 
masons. This institution which did gornf 
work in Its time was discontinued after a 
few yearSj when a more ambitious Industrial 
School was started by this Mission, at 
Khimti in the centre of the Munda country^ 
At Ranchi, how'ever^ a large Tile Factory 
was opened by the Rev, Father Hoffmann 
in she year 1908. which now trains a 
number of ihinda and L'raon boys and 
young men In the manufacture of roofing 
and flooring tiles with cement and sand. 
The secrets of the art of polishing, colouring 
and enamelling tiles and making floral 
decorations on them are also being taught 
in the factory. 

The KhuntI Roman Catholic Industrial 
Schov'l to which we referred In the last 
paragraph, was started by the late Rev. 
Faiher V'andaele w ho was himself proficient 
in .Vlechanics. This institution consists of 
four principal departmer^ls^ vis-. the weav¬ 
ing and dyeing department, the carpentry^ 
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department, the iran-Wdrks deparimenti and 
the j3i Ik-worm-rearing departtnent* ilf 
these [out departments the Rrst deserves 
special mention. The proud and conser¬ 
vative Mundas have a strong prejudice 
against weaving, which is done in a Munda 
%^il 3 age by a caste called Penrats or 

Alunda %vho weaves cloth with his own 
hands loses his caste. Father Vandaele 
cast about for some means to break this 
prejudice and a happy idea struck him. 
He thought of the japanese Improved 
harsdlooms which are worked by the feet 
alone, and inquired of a number of Munda^ 
if they w'ould have any objection to weaving 
w'ith a machine in which the hands would 
not have to be used. On the Mundas agreeing 
to handle such machines^ he procured a 
number of them, and all the looms were 
soon occupied. Under Father Vandaele^ 
directions^ a few more looms of the same 
pattern as the imported Japanese looms, were 
also made in his ovvn Industrial School. On 
the sudden deaih of the l^ev* Father Van- 
daele. the school was placed under the Rev, 
Father Oe Stacrcke who had once been 
connected w-iih a big factory of weavfngand 
spinning looms in Europe. Again ’ and 
again the Mundam have made difficulties 
;»bnut working at thciw; looms, so that Ul 
present the Weaving depart mt^nt of the 
school 3s mostly attended by Urarm voung 
men. What will be the ulrirnate success nf 
this ilepartment, it is difficult to predtCT. 
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But, at all evenis, splendid vFfon^ are 
being made, and no trouble is being 
spared by the Catholic Fathers, Father De 
■Staerckc effected great improvements in the 
weaving department and also in the car¬ 
pentry and iron-works departments. He 
procured another dozen Japanese looms, 
and had si* plain looms of European pattern 
made in the Khunti school work-shop. He 
also began giving practical instructions in 
the art of dyeing both coitort and silk. 
For the iron-works department, an up-io- 
date lathe was brought nut from Europe 
about two yeans ago. The silk-worm- 
rearing department was added only last 
year, and thousands of ntulberry trees have 
since been grown to rear silk-worm cocoons. 
The out turn this year has amounted to 
about fifty thousand cocoons, ThU in- 
industrv is a very profitable one and is now 
in great favour in England, France, Italy, 
Ruwla, Turkey and Japan. It has been an 
old industry in Lower Bengal and in various 
other parts of India. Although this industry 
bas been knov%’n in the adjoining districts 
of Singbhum and Manbhotii, it does not 
seem to have ever before been introduced 
in the Ranchi district, .^nd this department 
of the Khunri Catholic Industrial Sdioo! 
promises a bright future for the Catholic 
Munda vouth. 

If the'Khunti Industrial School is calcu¬ 
lated to effect a great improvement in the 
material condition of the Cathnllc Mundas, 
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by far the £rande»t phslanthropic organisa- 
tion of the Catholic Mijji<>ton is the Chota- 
Nagpur Catholic Co-operative Credit 
Society, started bv the Rev* Father J. 
Hoffmann. Of this instilution. the Govern- 
jnetit Report on the workinf^ of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal for igoo- 
1910. writes,— 

"Thir ^clieine cniiiioL f.iil iit ultimate suueess, and it 
is hoiiud sooner or Taler to cfieci .in eeanomic ret'oTit- 
linn in Chot.-iiu^pur. It is doubtriil, however, whether 
such jin aml>itioui scheme will surcecd anvwheru else 
(■r under any other circumstances. To cany throiivh 
a jicliemc like this requires l-'.nher lioffmann^s smoEe- 
ncas (4 purpose and dcnition. .and an owanisation 
sucl! as thill possessed by the Roman ('.athalic 
Mission in CnaianngpiLr," 


f tt fact, Fa ther Hoffmanti^is scheme is an 
unique experiment,for it reverses the ordinary 
method of organising co-operative societies 
as isofated aiiionamous societies, and begins 
with the formation of a Central Banking 
Union and then seeks gradually to evolve 
autonomous rural units out of ii. With 
*'*' 1 ?®*^*^ constitution of this societyr 

the same Government Report writes,_ 

"To make any imprcxsioii un the alrorieinal tribes 
by means of work on ordmary lines would be a slow 
and icdious process. .\nd the pmblem beforp us 
isdiow (o give the alKiriginal iribes the fglt advanlaecs 
of co-operalmn -n order to prevent iheir further 
esplrtbitiwi bv their morir adv.’inccd .ind pushful 
neighbours and 10 enable them to hold their ^ in 
the economic struggle. Father Hoffm.Ynn's Society 
in R.titchi ..offers a praciical solulion of ihe problem. 
It IS a la«e cenlralwed shirty embracing the whole 

Riini.irt Cilhohc popuLiuen of R.i„chl and formed 
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with the d}jt^:t oi cruihlln^ the niL-rnber-i of-tJw 
Mission tD cmistitutc thernwh-os int* a system df 
federated atid autonnmou'! Hociclie^ within the central 
iiisdtutLon. The Suciety rntinagcd by a Centrak 
Committee of Mnnai;rement whicn in Rarw-hi 

town and ccwiducts nil its affalni* The area oi 
operation Is divided Intfi ^>me sixteen citclia Larres- 
pondinj^ td mi^^ionary circles* each in char^ pF a 
Mlssinnnr)% The circIcH again are divided inip 
villat^es or groups of viJlagts^ ejijch of which forms a 
rural unit^ fhe unit is in form practically a small 
Raiffeisen SpeieLy. It ha^ its own punchtiyat and 
■iLupervisonii and keeps it-i own accounts and admU 
ni'itqrs its own loans. For the preiicnt, each rural 
unit conducl-s alt business on hehalE o^f the Central 
Society.'^ 

The Cholana^ipur Catholic Co-operative 
Credit Soctely was regi^ieretl ustider Act 
X of IQ04, on the 2rid December^ 
1909. By the end of June 1910* as many 
as 2 Rural unirs were constituted and 

the society had realised a capital of 
Ks. 2,2.845 and every succeeding 

month is hringing in additions to thi» 
capital * For the Sociciy^s headquarters at 
Ranchi, a fine rwo-storied building with a 
:^trong-r<inni, rcmmis for the stores depart¬ 
ment, the banking department, the Director's 
office^ the accountant's office, and so forth, 
was erected las! year. Tracts in Hindi and 
Xfundan writien by Father Hoffmann to 
e^pliiiii ihc system and its advantages 
have been prirtted and circulated amongst 
the Catholic popalation of Chota Nagpur, 
Again and again. Father Hoffmann has been 

. By March njtt, iho cspn^il row the Rs. 
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THE CATHOI.IC CO-OPERATIVE BANK. 

-makitig loog tours throughout the Ranchi 
District to preach to his Christians the 
advaniagc^ of Co-opGrative Banks. In these 
preaching tours he himself practises what 
he advised other members of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit SocieLies, Conference that sat at 
Calcutta last year to do. He then said+ 

mu5l your^eU be imbued, as it were, with 
the Inner splrft and the high ginis and the entlmsiiaisni 
aF a Reiffcisen, and then, in a lan^age nnd a style 
adapted ici the prei^nl inental conditiM of tht Indian 
cuSuvatof, w‘rite, so to on hts mind in clear lines 
and vivid celonrs tht deeply human beauly of the 
RcSfleisen svsitnt and lUi palpabEi± and Immense 
advantageSi^^ 

We have written at comparative length 
about thi,*^ Society, because to us it appears to 
hold out the brightest promise for the future 
social and economic regeneration of the 
MundaSp Uraons and Kbartas who form a 
considerable portion of the population of 
the Ranchi Districts 

When one thinks of the ever-increasing 
and splendidly organised educatiunal and 
benevolent institutions of the Catholic 
Mission, the self-sacrificiiig zeal with which 
each Missionary devotes himself, heart and 
soul, to the w'ork entrusted to him, the 
obviously simple and even ascetic habits of 
life of the Catholic Fathers and Brothers, 
approximating to Oriental ideals of a 
religious life* and the picturesque forms and 
ceremonials connected wnth Catholic vvor- 
shlpt which are calculated to appeal tq the 
■Oriental mind,^ one is inclined to believe 
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that by degrees the Catholic Mission may not 
improbably draw into its fold the majority 
of the aboriginal population of the Ranchi 
District. An eminent Church-of-England 
Divine, the Venerable H, B. Hyde, Arch¬ 
deacon of Madras, in a recent article in the 
Gunrdmtt, traces the ejtpansion of the 
Catholic Mission in India to almost the 
sainc causes that we have indicated above. 
Wri tes he, 

"The majority sf Christians in I ndia thus beloriL' 
lothe Roman Comtrturion. The Roman Cathdic com- 
munity in India is now elaborately organized, Is in 
command of Imincnse resources in money 'and is 
administered wlih .idmirabl* ability and always with 
a vieiii- to il2 esipansion by means of missionary' enter- 
prise and the abwpliwi of Chriflians ei other confes¬ 
sions through the mfluenee of ever.muUipIviMC and 
cver-improvmg educational institutions. • * • • 


The triMsury of the Propaganda and those of the 
great Xlissionarj Associaiions of Paris, .md Mitan, 
of the Society of J«us, and of severat missionary 
Orders pout funds into t^he county-; while convents 

° «!|iipped as seminaries 

of female education, are beriming numernus every¬ 
where- Roman Broiherh«Mfc and Sisterhoods eattv 
on also «her bcnevoleni worfes hy means of hospitaJs 
Lhantv homes, disp^snriLs, orphanages and refuge; 
of aJI kinds. But the mam streams of influence arc 
connected w( h cduwtion. both primary and secon¬ 
dary, and ^so academic of the highest slaodatd. • 
ti, v V"" ^taWished over 

Brother* and that rf the Jesuit ioachi.„ b scarcch' 
Jess penetrating. The authority eiterdsed over the 
heart and imagiraiion of an Impressionable bov bv 

ff^t’athl^in* •’"'f ^di¬ 

fferent athlete), who has obviously no other aim in. 
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life than Lo be n schoaUm^ler fcr l!ie sake of the 
cause cif ChrisLp ts tiaLurally far j^reaser than that 
even df an English graduate who b leoching faT the 
of a salary. 

"With regard to the cvangeEi^aikin of the heathen 
and the hun-est of converts froni PrcMcsianlism^ 
Roman mtssionadcs rely much more than our^ do 
upon the naliiral insllncts of Oriental races. Onr 
missions undoubEcdly hold up a high and strict 
standartl TiiD-rais and devotion, but we for ihe most 
part provide for religious expression by even mare 
austere forms o( the already austere forms of public 
worship approved by puritanlEed English taste. On 
the other hajiid, the HoTnan ml^onnr^^ syfitr^nt pnoddes 
the Orlcntiil with wmcthing to see and to do as well 

something to »y and to hear^ and full adv^t4gc 
iii taken of all that can be made piciuresque in tl^ 
Church FeslKtik, particularly by publii: processions.^' 

To return to the political and social 
history of the Mundas and their country, 
Akhought after the pacihcation of the 
agrarian disturbances of the years t&Sg 
and 189O1 the unrest in the Ranchi District 
had, to all appearance, subsided* a good 
deal of fermentation was seething below 
the surface. And outward signs of ferment 
were not long in coming* The months of 
July and .\ugu5t, 1895, w'itnessed a strange 
movement in the heart of the Munda 
country. The discontent of the Mundas 
once more found e.^aggerated and distorted 
expression m the preachings of one Birsa 
Munda« a youth of about twenty-one years 
of age, an inhabitant of village Chalkad in 
Thana Tamar* This young man possessed 
remarkably attractive features for a Munda, 
— a face mtelligent and smiling, and 
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withal pensive and thaughiful. He bad' 
received a little education and a smatiering 
of English in the German Mission Schoot at 
Chalbas&a. From German Protestantism, 
the boy soon reverted to the old- 
Munda faith of his ancestors. These were 
but unconscious preparations for a new 
religion he himself was ere long to preach. 
Hindu ideas, too. ol external and internal- 
purity appear to have exerted a strong 
fascination over liis mind. 

Phe first idea of propagating a new 
religion w^s apparently accidental and 
rather curious. In the early monsoon of 
the year 1895, this future prophet was out 
in the Jungle with another Munda youth of 
about his own age, but much inferior to 
him in intelligence. A thunder-storm over¬ 
took them in the jungle, when a brilliant 
flash of lightning passed over Birsa’s 
features. Just at that moment, Birsa's 
eompanicn happened to turn his eve* 
towards him, and was struck with astonish¬ 
ment at seeing Birsas face changed for the 
moment from its ordinary brown-black 
colour to a glowing red and white I On his 
companion describing to Birsa the marvel 
he had just witnessed, the quick-witted 
Birsa was put in mind of his old Biblical 
studies, and promptly declared he was just 
having a revelation from the Deity, and 
that more miracles tvere forthcoming'! 

On his return home, Birsa’s companion 
lost no time in spreading the news of Birsa’s 


BIR^A, THF. MIRaCl-E-WORKEll. ^^7 

marviili&u'i Interview wuh ihe Deity, wiiK 
sucK additional details as a dazed imagma- 
lion coAild SHERest, A Miinda mother first 
arrived with her baby, whom the tond 
mother fancied to have been ailing. Wirsa 
solemnly touched the baby, calmly breathed 
nver it. sonnmi.sly clianted some mrtrtiras 
in an wninielligihle jargon, and confidently 
declared ihe baby cured t—and, '<1 5*"“ 
behnld! the bahv was found all nghi from 
that moment! The supernatural powers of 
the voung miracle-worker were now rtta- 
hlished bevond doubt. His fame spread to 
the remotest corner of the Munda 
Especial inns ran high. The credulous Mundas 
and even non-Mimdas flocked m from all 
directinns to s« the young prophet newly- 
arisen in the realm. It was in the depth of 
the raStiV season- Dlrsa’s village was m the 
heart of a jungle tract. There were no 
spare huts in the small village m winch 
rhe large crowds who came up every day 
could seek shelter from the rain. Heedless 
of the inclement weather, the inconvenient 
ioumev through the woods, and the not 
less iiiconvcoient camping under trees or 
under bamboo umbrellas planted on the 
nround to serve as protection against the 

rain, the pilgrims staved on at Chalkad as 
long as the scanty store of nee they had 
carried with them lasted. The lame, the 

halt, the blind, the sick, came m shoals to 

Birsa to be healed. Birsa calmly repeated 
bis strange-BOunditig incantatiOi^Sp 
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solemnly gave his assurance (bat thev 
would soon per well alia in if only they had 
Faith enouph m him. When complaims 
reached the younp miracle-worker that 
“rtaio Persons who had received his 
ministrations were not ye; cured, he 
silenced such sceptical supgesttons with the 
solemn assurance that those people had 
not approached him in the proper atritudv 
of reverence 1 

The intellipenr Birsa before tong per- 
ceived that bis hold on the people’s mind 
required some more stable basis than a 
shaky reputation for miracles. For a few 
days, be sat solemn and silent, revolving the 
matter in his mind. And, at length, the 
prophet opened his lips. Out came the 
rn^ge he had received from Sing Bonga 
Ktmself for the salvation of bis tribe. 
Hundreds of Mimdas listened with eager 
and reverent attention to every word that 
fell from his hallowed lips. The Mundas 
were henceforth to worship one only God 
They were to give up their custtimarv 
sacrifices to a miilnrude of Bongos or deitie- 
abstain from eating anV animal food lead 
good It VC'S, obseric cleanliness in their 
personal habits, and wear the janeu or 
sacred thread m i he manner of the twice- 
born Hindu castes. Such were the doctrines 

of his new religion.-apparentiv a 
mixture of Chnsrianity and Hinduism. 

It would have been all right if the voung 
propaganaist had stopped here. iJoi mad 
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fanaticism ^an took hold of him. It 
was perhaps hiF overzealous lollovvers 
who at leouth spoiled him. For, Birsa 
counted within a short time a tar^e 
followtrig of devoted disciples, which, in the 
beginnings included almost the whole of 
Muntladom, even Christian converts nni 
excepted- These* with the love of apo- 
theosb BO p-iatural to some men, soon 
came to regard him as '^Bhagwan'' or 
God Himself. *Dharri Aba/ or the Father 
of the World, was a favourite name 
applied to Birsa by his disciples. In 
keeping with his new position, Rirsa now 
announced that on a near date which he 
namedk hre and brimstone would descend 
from heaven and destroy all men on earth 
save and except ihost who had the good 
sense to repair to Chalkad and stay near 
him on that dayi rhey were to put on 
new clothe^s for the occasion. And, it is 
said, that* For a time, the demand for 
clothes became so great in ihe Murhu and 
other neighbouring markets ihat it con¬ 
siderably exceeded the supply^ 

The appointed day at length arrived. 
Ai Sunrise on that day^ vIHage Chalkad 
presented a unique Fpeclaele+ Thousands 
of Mundas*^men, women, and children* — 
from far and near* might be seen waiting 
in breathless suspense for the arrival of the 
fateful hour. As morning wore on, the 
excitement grew more and more intense. 
Just when the crowd were on the tiptoe of 
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expectation, the Bh&gwuv stood up to 
speak. The vast assembly were all ears- 
But,—jTood heavens!—what disappointing: 
news was this! The intimated 

ihat there was some probability that the 
catastrophe mighn after all, be postponed for 
a time! h all depended upon whether a 
piece of string which he now tied up 
between two trees, snapped or notn To 
the utter disappointment of the assem¬ 
bled Mundas, neither did the string give 
wav nor did tbe nort-BItsaitc world come ts> 
an end on that day. 

The authDrities now saw that Birsa^s 
pretensions had exceeded the bounds of 
permissible nonsense* A number of Police 
constables Avho had been deputed to watch 
his proceedings were roughly handled by 
Birsa's Followers. Their bedsteads and 
other belongings were lhro\^m into a river 
by the foolish fanatics* Matters gradually 
began to assume a serious aspect, l^he 
rumour got abroad that the massacre of all 
unbelievers w“as decided upon and a date 
bxed for the purpose. Attempts at arrest 
were, for a time, strenuously resisted, till at 
length, one night, mounted on an elephant^ 
the District Superintendent of Police with 
twenty armed policemen at his back made 
his appearance in the village, and, with 
great Courage and adroitness^ pounced upon 
the sleeping Birsa in his den, gagged h!s 
mouth with hi& pocket handkerchief, took 
him up on hiis elephant before the sleeping 
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multitude of Btnsaite^ ai Chalkad eould get 
up and offer re#siance. When, in the 
mornings Birsa's followers woke up to find 
their Master mysteriously spirited away in 
the nightt they remeo;ibered Birsa's recent 
prophecy that even though the Government 
nnghi capture him and send him to prison^ 
he would transport himself bodily back to 
hts home at Chalkad on the fourth day from 
his arresTt leaving a log of wood at the 
jail for his substitute. The prophecy was 
now circulated by those who had heard it 
made. This announcement naturally 
brought the w^holc country-side once more 
to Chalkad. Streams of men and women 
again began to pour in from all directions 
to the Bhagwan's village. And, on the 
fourth day from the arrest^ as many as 
seven thousand people^ it is said, once 
more assembled there. When, however, 
the prophecy Avaa falsified by the event,, 
a number of Birsaites wavered in their 
faith. 

Reports of a fresh incident, however^ now 
opportunely arrived from Ranchi, and 
helped to sustain the faith of a large 
number of Birsaites in their **Bhagwan/' 
In the Ranchi Jail, there had been a small 
barn with mud-walls. In it a large quantity 
ol grain stored in gunny-bags had been 
stowed away, supported against the wall. 
The weight of these sacks proved too much 
For the thin mud-wall which gave in, the 
very day Birsa was taken to ilie Jail. A 
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distofled version of rhis incident found it# 
way into rhe Munda country, and the 
rumour spread that the jail-walls came 
down the very itJOment fiirsa Bhagwan 

entered the jai legates. 

Some of Biisa*s principal followers were, 
however, presently afforded the opportunitv 
of personally lestirtg the value of this story 
about the jail-walls. For, they were soon 
alTerwards arrested and incarcerafed in the 
same jatl with their Master. Birsa and his 
arrested followers were now taken Imm 
Kanch, to Khunti. A trial at Khunti. in the 
heart of the Mimda countrr, would, it was 
expected, give an object lesson to the 
people who had been deluded by Birsa’s 
pretensions. After the trial had conimenced. 
on the 24th of October, on Birsa’s foUowei^ 
appearing to ihrearen violence, the proceed- 
mgs had to be stopped. A number of these 
followers were promptly arrested, and Birsa 
and the arrested Birsaites were led bach to 
Kanchi 10 take their trial there. It was in 
November. 1893. ,hat Birsa was sentenced 
to undergo rigorous imprisonment for two 
jears and a half. His followers who hatl 
been co-accused with him were also 
Itmis of imprisonment. 

during 

he trial at khunti were acquitted, as it was 

7^' had been misunder¬ 

stood. The |?cv. Father Hoffmann, than 
whom no one knows the Mundas bciter. 
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rendered great assistance to ihe authorities 
hy explaining the teal state of things. 

The last embers of the lire of cnrhiuiasm 
which Birsa Bhagwan had kindled had 
hardly died away. when, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
the reign of Rmpress Victoria, Biraa Munda 
was released from Jail, some time before the 
expiry of the term of his sentence. And 
Birsa lost no time in gathering around him 
once more a large number of followers. 
His first move after his release was to 
occupy the old Hindu temple at Chutia. 
I’he object of this visit was prohablv to 
atecrt his supposed claim to the Chota- 
N'agpur E^aj of which Chutia wasan ancient 
seat. Settle of the Hindu images tn the 
temple. Birsa and his followers wantonly 
desecrated. They next proceeded to perlonn 
some ceremonies of their own in the temple. 
While the fanatics were thus engaged at dead 
of night, the Hindu residents of Chutia 
surprised them and managed lo arrest four 
of Birsa s followers. In the ermfusion and 
darkness, Birsa himself managed to escape. 
This happened in the last week of January] 
1897. The arrested Birsaites were duly 
tried and punished for this outrage 
on the religious feelings of the Hindus of 
Chulin. 

For nearly two yearns after this, although 
the agitation in eonneetton with ihe 
apotheosis of Birsa was going on among ihe 
Mundas in the ^omh and south east pf ihe 
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Randu District, the Bhagwan himself did 
not stand out prominently before the public. 
His followers gave out that the ‘Bhagwan’ 
had left the world for a while. 

For a time, indeed, things appeared to 
have quieted down, and the police othcers 
who had been stationed in the villages which 
Itifsa used to frequent, were withdrawn. The 
(iovernment, ever anxious to promote the 
welfare of its subjects, now applied itself 
to devising measures to ensure permanent 
peace a-nd ^ unbroken prosperity to the 
District. With a view to achieve this end, 
a Bill for the commutation of pried ia{ 
services in Chota Nagpur was introduced 
into the Bengal Council and passed into 
law as Act IV of 1897. And the people 
^-Si^bJirGcl thSbt tliis niteLsufc Wri'ii a 
preliminary, and a preliminary only. The 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir John Woodburn 
visited the District in November, i 898, and’ 
his Chief Secretary who accompanied him 
fully explained the views of the Government 
to the leaders of the Sardar Agitation and 
their Counsel from Calcutta. 

It was not in Birsa’s nature, however, to 
remain idle for any length of time. In the 
year 1899, he once more emerged trom his 
temporary- ecUpse. He felt the pulse of 
his people with tolerahle accuracy, and 
now made a dramatic bid for renewed 
popularity by adding dangerous political 
^nets to his innocent religious teachings. 
Taking advantage of the seeming sense of 
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Security of the ButhoTitics^ BinSci bif^sn to 
flit about here and there in the south and 
5Qi^tfi*west of the Oistrictj stirring up the 
minds of a large number of Mundas to a 
frantic pitch of infatuation. He *1®° 
appointed ■‘Prachare” or preachers of his 
own to dissemlnpte his religious and 
pollticaf cult amongst his fellow tribesmen. 
The then state of sullen discontenr amongst 
the Munda tenantrj' probably suggpted. 
as it certainly helped, the dissemination of 
bis revolutionary teachings. It is said he 
also compiled a book of prayers for the 
use of his disciples, amongst whom the 
book was circulated in manuscript. 

Of the strained relations between the 
Mundas and their landlords in those days, 
the Report of the Land Revenue .\dmi- 
nistration of the Lower Provinces for the 
year saidt^ 

*‘In Lohartbsa, ike Kamindars are said to take all 
ihcv can in the wav of rent and labour out of ihc 
raiyats, especially ‘ the aboriginal raiyats, whom t)») 
roerct by thrcaicniing tti oiisl ilicm their Latidh. 

'ITic raiyats. on the other h.Tnd, tr>- in ev.idc payment 
ol ihcir just dues.'* 

.\nd in the Report of the following year, 

we are told,— , . * r 

“There is iw change lo repori m the rctauons ^ 
landlords and tenants (of the l,Dhardagfi UistruclJ, 
which continue most unsatlifaelcry, the (andorda 
tryini! to eel all ihcy can out of the raiyais. legally or 
olherw'ise; the raiyais where they mist at nil, 
rofusinR to pay their lawiul dues. Dwpuics as to 
riirhw in jungle are also becoming very common 
Jd unless Mmclhiop In the way of a setllcmert «f 
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Jiwh riRhtj! can be made, either the old r;jfhi*i of the- 
cuhivaior^ or else the {unjffes thcmselies\ji| shortly 
disappear over ^ great part erf the district.'' ^ 

B«ides ffrievarict.-8 as to rights inland, 
ihe tcnaois had other sufferings and iribula- 
tioRS during these three years. Thev 
suKered from a severe famine in ign? ^the 
severest in the District within ^Jiving 
memoi> ; rheyear iS^g yy-as marhed by a 

yvidespread epidemic of cholera ; and. before 

ihe tenamn,- could recover from the effeci^. 
of the terrible famine of 1897, the wtnier- 
ciop, in 1899 too. proved a total failure 
Birsa_and hts'Prachars- made capiral ou^ 
of this Mate of general discontent and 

year 1B99. numerous meetings were held in 

hither B.rsa himself or one or other of his 

principal tolloivers presided over each of 
those meetings. The principal meetings were 
held on Dumari Hill in October, t^Kj, a, 
Mariham about the same time, at Salami 
^ Poje about the middle of December, at 
^rtoli, a fortnight before Christmas, at 
Kojagara two da:y^ before Christmas?and 
at Bichakuti on Chnstmai-Eve, tSqo All 
these meetings were held at night!at all 
these meetings the grievances of the Mundas 
were recounted, and veJiemeot language °tl 
used to inflame the passions of L Innle 
and stir them to blood and rnutinv.^The 
y^ommgChnstmas^Eve was fixed upon as the 
date for commencing their revenie against 
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Rajas. Hakims, Zemmdais, Christians and 
"SaTTisars jnnn-Cbfistians). The Christian 
Mundas were to receive especial arrenrion. 
as They had deserted the Bhagwan since his 
first arrest and imprUonment- Here is a des¬ 
cription of the meeting on Dumari Hill 
given by one of Birsa's own followers in 
Court : — 

•^\\c arrived at the mtetmg-piacr be^o^e mid- 
nitfhl. The Fneehng-pkee was on the Lop of the hill. 
When wc arrived we frmndl abend ’^Ixty nr eivh«y 
Mrsotis .i-Ssemhled^ 01 sal on a sionc-^ There 
wTJi cloth spread on ihe -plane on whicli Birsj* sat. 
Birsa iat facing the caiil and the rest of the people 
^XL round him, About mldiighi Ever>- one had 
assembled and shortly aflenvards the moon rq-sc. 
When everyone was as'sembled* Birsa aj^ked what 
trnqbTes wc suffered from, Jagai of Kudda and three 
or four others whoM names I do not know said thru 
we suffered from Llic oppression of Zemitidars and 

S rd,n-s and the Tliikadars. Birsa then lold lo 
e bows and arrows and Au/udJ, as we were grealiv 
oppressed. Wc all said wc would make them and 
Birsa said that he^had given a similar order ai the 
other meetings in different pans of the countryh and 
that everyone making weapons wholwtonged to hla 
religion. Blr-ja saJd lhat the weapons were Lo be used 
lor killing Thikadans and lai^rdan arid Rajas and 
'Hakims and Chrmlans. Some trf persons 

^u.^rnbled asked if the Rajas and Kfakims and 
Chniitians would not shqoi with their guns and kill us. 
Birsa replied that we w^ould not be sirncki that ihr 
guns and builds would turn to water, and said ttiiU 
%n Ihe day of ihe great Chnstian festival Iwq 
later, he would cnmCr ^iid that w^c were to have ihe 
weapons ready. ThemeeLingbrakc up at cock-erow. • 

* This from the recorded deposition of KiiLan 
Munda of Kuda, prosecution witness No. J In the ease 
-of Emp. trer. Dukhu Pahan and .11 others (the ihird 
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(n November, 1899, Rirsa left his village 
on a new errand. Wjrh a few cbosei> 
followers, he visited the Ntnvratan build¬ 
ings at Doesa, and from there brought what 
he called Bir-drt (laterally, hero-waterh 
This water he sprinkled on the persons of 
his followers with certain ceremonies, and 
assured them that thenceforth they would 
be rnatchl^ in fight, and that the Rajas, 
Hakims, Zemindars, Jagirdars, Padris and 
Prachats would all be defeated and slain. 
“When these would all be destroyed," said 
he, “the country would be ours," A num¬ 
ber of more sensible Birsaities were not 
convinced by this insane logic, and natu¬ 
rally shrank back from such mad teachings, 
and finally gave up Birsa’s rdigion. 

In meetings held on Christ mas-Eve, iSgq. 
different persons were told off to different 
directions to commit murders and arsons. 
And a large number of preconcerted murder¬ 
ous attacks and cases of arson occurred 
simultaneously in different parts of Thanas 
KhuntI, Tamar, Basia and Ranchi. Over 
one hundred instances of such attacks were 
deposed to at the subsequent trials. Among 
other places, an out-house in the Sarwadag 
Mission compound, was burnt down that 
Christ mas-eve. 

At Ranchi a few barbed arrows were 
shot in the dark near the German Church, 

batch of Birraites), beTure tht L-ommittini; Juioi 
Maffistiate. 
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and a carpeiucr was bo severely wotinded 
that be died shortly aferwards in hospital. 

A German merchant of the name of ^Ir. 
Caesar was shot dead in a village in the 
depth of a jungle in pcfgana bonepof- 
Two arrows flew into the Murhu Anglican 
school-house where the Rev, Mr, Lusty, who 
had been to some extent instrumental in 
the first arrest of Birsa, was listening to the 
hymns ot the boys that Christmas-pe j but 
fortunately the arrows mi^d their aim 
and did no harm. The Rev. Father Carbery, 
then of Sarwadag, received an atrow on 
his chest, and narrowly escaped death. I be 
Rev. Father Hoffmann was likewise provi¬ 
dentially saved, two arrows shot at him that 
evening having missed their aim. At village 
Buriu, a police constable and four ehowki- 
dars w'ere pot to death by the Birsaites* 

For a few days there was something like 
a panic in Ranchi, and it was apprehended 
that the Birsaites might any day *hfl 

town on a sudden. On the 7th of January', 
1000 news reached the authorities at 
E^nchi that a body of three hundred Mun- 
das. armed with bows and arrows, battle- 
axes and spears, had attacked the Khunii 
police station, killed one of the constables, 
and set fire to some houses, Fhe Lorn- 
missioner of the Division. Mr. Forb^ and 
the Deputy Commissioner of the District, 
Mr. btreatheld, at once hastened up to 
Rhunti with igo men of the Infantry 

then stationed at Doranda. On the 9th of 
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r tht^v came up writK the Munda 

& Hill, tt.« 

mi!» soallKiI Siilo, “5 

?he position to “rt ^^!^hd^ 

I^oom’^ttVe ^ The defenders of the positton 

'“sr^'Flu. Mi;i.dt !v«t toirdv? 

d«d bodie* o] .rt“« »="'"=“>■• =“ 

”6'f'S“ V”"?' y-.v.t.-r. p«^“ 
TJ ."P V7^«1 r>?. 

• l^iJf ^ also articfes 

vin«s for the {tie KevrG- H. l-u^v in 

on The Advert nf Birp Py ^ 

lUc Wide \Vorld Pn«r far October, l«9;i* 

tbe Chow Nsjtpur Mtss'en l-itper 
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birsa’s end. 


the *Bhag^vaTl’ departed ihls ''f" ^ 

Ranchi JaTl. Of the eighty-seven Birsaites 

who had been committed to the Sessions, 
capital sentence was inflicted on ^ 

murders committed during ^ ( 

others were sentenced to 
imprisonment or transportation. 
to the High Court, a fevv were let off. and 
the sentences on a (ew others were reduced. 

Thus ended the last of 
Chota Nagpur, known as the Birsaile 
Rebellion " ot 1899-1900. 

The authorities were now more 
ihan ever to devise some radical . 

discontent amongst the Mundas which ^ 
iow become chronic. Sir John Woodbum 
came to the conclusion that “tne ^ 

the whole business was to get a correct 

record of existing facts m _ 

•W it was decided, m 1901. to effect a suney 

and settlement ot the Munda 

operations commenced in the 1,84 
rSes constituting the 

Tamar. Khunti, and Ratio, one-third 
of the thanas of Basia and _ 

fourth of thana Kolehlra. besides *45 
in the south of the Ranchi thana. And m 
Ee light of the results of the 
made by Mr. E. Lister, the 
officer to whom the settlement _ 
Mnnda country wa,s entrusted, the Chota 
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Nagpuf Landlord and Tenant Procedure 
ct of 1875, and the Commutation Act of 
1897 were amended by Bengal Act V of 
1903, The Rev. Father Hoffmann did 
yeoroans service to the cause of the 
Mundas by explaining most lucidly to the 
authorities, the true nature and extent of 

villages andi 

lands. The amending Act dealt chieRv 
with the rights of the Mundari Khautkatfl 
dars or original clearer of the soil, as the 
treatment hitherto accorded to them was 
m the words of the Select Committee, “one 

of the chief «uses of the agitation which 

^ 

When these amending Acts were bcinc 
discussed and passed, it was understood, that 
a conso idated .4ct would be passed at an 
e^l\ dat^ ft was reserved for Sir .Andrew 
hrwers Government to give the Jong-pro- 
m^d Act to the District. Sir Andrew 
evinced almost a personal interest in the 
welfare of the Ranchi District, and. by his 
wise measures, succeeded in quieting the 
unrest of a centurj*. Here is the aefount 
gticn in the Government Report® of Sir 

RrjhXr, 

F.^': 

+ On tht and NoA^ember^ 
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the aborigines of ChM Xa^ur had bt-co 
in ii scale unrest owin^ to iheir tfiabilitv to pTCHccs 
wh^l ilrf> belit^e Lo be their rigjhts in the land. They 
enioy spectal rights ^ind pftvilci^es iti rcspevCt of 

lands eulilvaled by them, -W these are reco^iscd by 

the indipefious landlords r Snt, lor many years 
these landlords hav-e fradoaily been losing thenr 
estates to aliens, chieny of the money-lender dasi; 
and the Inner when they came into possesion* always 
tmdcAvourcd to brealt down the ri|-his of iHl ciiUivaloTs 
and to enhance their rents. The result was that there 
had been constant dispiites bttuTen landloids and 
tenants, and, occasionally, armed risings of she latter- 
To remedy this stale of afTain, the Tenures Act oF 
rSfiy, and ihe Landlord and Tcns.nt Procedure Act of 
iE79f were passed j but subsef^uent eventSp cMlminai- 
ing in another uprising of this clan, showed that 
further meaSiirts were required to ptil an end to the 
legitimate grie^'anccs of the Mundas, Goy^!™InEnl 
accordingly deicrmlned (□ has'c a record-of-rsghts 
pteparcci /or the Ranchi llistricip and the enctoines 
thereby originaLed showed that the aboriE^DM,^«« 
confidence or trtuvt in the Courts- owing chaefty in 
their menial inferEority as compred with the Aryans 
oppi^'d to them- The^' w'cre therefore made to under¬ 
stand that Goyernment would, as far -is possible, deal 
with their claims by special enquiry on the spMJt, so 
that there should be no doubt in regard^ to those that 
were rocagnised. Accordingly, Act V' oF iQoj was 
pas^ied, and a prt of that Act dealt with the subject 
nf Mundari Khunlkalti tenancies. The Sctllcmpt 
Officer began operations in the most disturbed portion 
of the Ranchi District, and succeeded in restoring, to 
some extentp confidence in the minds of the abongmes, 
who h-id unfortunately been made most auspicious by 
past events. 

"^At his first visit to Ranchi in September. 
i(K> 5 , Sir Andrew Fraser made especial pquincs 
regarding the ptogrew of the Sttllemcnl and the 
ing of the laws above mentioned. He found tf^t 
through the ignorance of the CuuitSp aided by the 
apathy of local officers unlil more recent y&irii, im- 
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mcnst irijuEtiH been done 10 the bv ihc 

-ipncy of the law. Tht ^eclilTf credited m the mlnck 
L ^ I hem was aneofj^rcit bitiernoss 

■ihe Govern ment, whost faiEure 10 rnietfere on their 
behalf thr>- had not bcijn Me to understand. This 
feeling- had been fomented by unscrupulous men, who. 
for their i>wn purpose and pecuntary^ ifain, assisted in 
Over--reaching" the Xlunda%,i while pticSefidirL|f to be 
their fnends. 


"Special taws had been made, and an espeiisive 
settlement undertaken in order ro cheek thU mischief 
Bill there was a danger of the former being rendered 
fruitfi^ by the entire ignorinp ont bv olficei^ trviiie 
^^uFis between landlords and tenants, and bv their 
want of knowledge of the peculiar custom g and ten lire- 
eicisting m Chotanagpur. His Honour, therefon^ 
requested Mr H. W, C. Cam duff, C. L K., whe™ 
had appomled-lrj be Jitdicial Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur. (o bring out an Annotated edition of (he 
h^al renanev Act, and publish, As an appendix, ii 

Offiiccr, and ihc Rev. f-atlicr Hofimann. S, I., a local 
TnwMwtary with greal knowledge pf ihc people. In 
whwh n full aceaunt wai given of the l.tud-svsleni of 

|h« Muntlan counts in H^nehL . IVse meatjre* 

have been attended with excelIttil results^ 

‘The enquiries made by Sir Andrew f--n.,cr 
^showed Ihai, although much good was being done bv 
the Settlement, other measures were still necejuuirv 
iind it was arranged that Mr. F. A. Slacke. C. S. L 
O’lmmissinner, should dr.-iw up with Mr. '| i^i,r 
a joint tiote showing what further retnedial .-idtin 
wiLS requited. 1 lii$ note w.us neccived bv His Honour 
in August, iqo5, and ilse measures llierem indicated 
os neces^ry are now in course of being taken. Ore 
new sub-division tw.s already been opened at KhiintT 
and It is in cantemphtion to open two other*, in the 
north and. south-wcsl of the Rancht Disiriot. 

"Finaliy. Sir Andrew Fraser was lOtishcd that iIie 
a^HNn Uw of Choianagpiir needed thtirough re- 
vision. The expefientc gained in the Settlement 
made It clear that iN local Tenancy Act failed in 
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v^rioiM iinportarti respects (©take due aecount of iVie 
Tights enjoyed by ihe aWiginal ciikn%«ots... A roiJgh 

drati of / rc^iFied Bill was prcpi.red m cousuluniMt 
wich tlie oflicere oossewinB motsi knowledBe of tiie 
^rarian condition of Choianagpor; and its pro^- 
•lions were discussed in detail during a visn of His 
Htmour at Ranchi in August, lyrjf, at a senes ot 

Werences aUcnded by the local officers and sejwted 

rcpfescniatlves of the landlords mid tenants or i.haia- 
tiagpur. The last confentnee was presided over by 

His Honour. . Practical unanimity was obtain^ 

renardina Tiiost of the mauers dealt with tn the 
revised Bill* This Bill was further revised m accord¬ 
ance with the conclusions then arrived at. It - 
decided to re-arranRC and consolidate the .whole ot the 
principal cnactmeiws reT.itingi’to landlord and len^ani 
in Chntaiiaijpur in an entirely new amending Hill. 
The Bill was introduced in Council and passed into 

bw in trjtjfi. . - j u 

“This Act is intended for the protection of the 
aborlginnl peasantry of Choianagpur against alien 
adventurers, .Another measure has been brought for* 
ward for pTeservifig the status of the largo hereditary 
laiidlordb. . The ruin of the old hcrcdilary families al» 
rcact-s uri the peasantry. In Choianagpur,the landlord 
is not the absolute owner of the land, 1 he almngirai 
rayais enjoy special rights in respect of the enjnyrnent 
s)f forest produce, the clearing of waste, and thrs Iike. 
Their rents, also, are yery low. The hereditary 
landlords acquiesce in their enjoyment of these ci^to* 
marv riglits. But when estates fail into llie hands of 
aliens, the fatter invariably claim full propneui^ 
rights, .tntl do all they can wenh-vneerents, the 
cultivators ,ice unable to hold their own m the Law 
courts or to cope wfth the chicaner)’ brought to ™ar 
against tliem- I'ltey give way for a time, but, at la.*!!, 
turn on their uppresstirs and on bthcr torei^ne^ 
There have been repeated instances of this tn tb- 
history of fbotanagpur, the last being the Alund'* 
rising of 1B99.1900. In cireuntstanccs like this, the 
case for special legislation appeared to the Lieutenant. 
Oovemor to be overwhelmingly strong, A Bill to 
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Knttirotered Eslatcs Ati has iwcordinBlv 

mtrodjced wvih provisions enahlini' Govcmm^* 
w assume the managemem of estates in $ych ca^-' 

t * ifiio latv 

(Act [U of 1909) in the opening year of the 
aaniinisirarion of our present Lieutenant- 
tiovernor, bit Edward Baker. 

In the present chapter we have attempted 
to give a rough outline of the History of the 
Mundas and their country during the British 

the history of a constant struggle between 
the descendants of the original clearers 
of rhe soil and the new elass of Dikus 

r/nd^ This new class of 

land ords. though m the beginning only 
entitled to collect the nominal tribut^ 
which used to be paid by the different 
vtllage^communincs to the Maharaja of 
Chotanagpor, in course of time, gradually 
arrogated to themselves e?(tensive righi 
to lands rents. and services, xLir 

of 7hrol/!r'rf foundations 

of the old khuntkatt, system, though stre¬ 
nuously resisted from the very outset have 
in most parts of the district, eventuallv met 
with more or less complete success. In' their 
barbarous ignorance, the Mundas failed to 
adapt thernselves to their new environment 
neglected in the beginning to have recourse 
to the newly established British Courts of 
Justice, and. by explaining their position 

and iheir grievances clearly to the English 

officers, to seek redress at their hands. ^Un^ 
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mindful of the changed circumstances of 
the country, heed Jess of con&equcnceSt 
taking no measure of their o%vn powers, 
the Mundas foolishly and recklessly sought 
to end their woes by taking up arms against 
the sea of troubles that encompassed them. 
And heavy indeed has been the penally 
they have paid for their folly- 

The authorities at length had a clear 
insight Into the root of their troubles and 
grievances. Ever ready to administer 
impartial justiceT ^nd to promote the wel¬ 
fare of all classes of its subject!^^ the 
Government finally ordered the preparation 
of a Kecord of existing rights which has 
just been completed. And it is to be expect¬ 
ed that the troubles of the Mnnda count ry 
will henceforth be a matter of past 
history. 

To make amends for their loss of many 
ancient rights, now past all remedy^ Provi¬ 
dence has vouchsafed a new boon to the 
^Mundas. This is the ineiitimable boon of 
Education^ for which the Muodas must 
remain for ever grateful to the British 
Government and the Christian Missionaries* 
The rapid progress in education which the 
Mundas made in a single gencratinrit 
attracted the admiration of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Woodbumt vvho visited 
Ranchi in 1B98* On his return to Calcutta, 
he thus described hie impressions in a speech 
On the occasion of St. Andrew^s Dinneri in 
December of that year. 


TBB MONDAY. 


iS^ 

^''AticI whilf J wait ispeakiing nf Chdt^n^purp tl 
was ihinklii^ af tht surpnM ifei awaii^ me there,. 

£0 old .^n Indian as tny self. Wc are accustomed 
to hear of* and lo speak of, the sava^^e tribes In ihoso 
hills as almost krTedainiahle from ihe naked barbarism 
qI theSr notnad life. What did I find ? In.lhe Schools 
of the Mts^ionaries I here are scores of Kol boj^Sp 
rapidly atLaminj; University standards in Rd neat ion. 
ft WhIs to me a revelalion thal the savape intellect^ 
which we are all apt to regard as dw'arfed and dull and 
inept, Isas acnie and quick to acquire knowledge as 
that nf the sons of ^etieratlcms of euEiunc. It seems 
incredible, but it is a fact, tliai these Kol lads are 
W'alking straight into the lists of compttlticfi:, on equah 
terms with the highbred youth of- Benpil. This Is 
a circuinsiance so stranpe r\en to so striking, 
so full of significance for the future^ that I could not 
refrain from tdling yan of this la^i surprise of this, 
wonderful land we live in/* 

Since Sir John Wood burn visited Kanchi,. 
education has been spreading; much faster 
amongst the Munda and Uraon y^^urh of 
Choia Nagpur. It is nt> longer conirned to 
the sons of the Christian aboriginals alone. 
The improvement in the material condition 
and social posaimn of the educated Kol 
Chrisltan has opened the eyes of his non- 
Chrlsttan brethren to ihc advantages of 
education. x\Tid, in some of the Govern¬ 
ment Schools and Mis^iion Schools of the 
District, you may now find a sprinkling oh 
non-Christian Munda and Uraon boys 
eagerly ciniilaUng their Hindu, Mahotnedan 
or Christian class-fellows. I'he boarding- 
house for non--Christiani K-tkl bovs recently 
started at Ranchi by some^ patriotic 
Mundas and Uraons, if properly managed 
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;imi tirtanced, may ul timately prove an emi- 
nentlv useful insfituiloo. It is not to matters- 
educational and spiritual alone tliat the 
Chotanagpur Christian Missions have con¬ 
fined their attention. Thanks to their many- 
sided activities, and to the ever-ready assis¬ 
tance and encouragement of our benevolent 
Grivernmenti a number of ^lunda and Uraon 
voung men, trained in the Cjovemment 
and the Mission Industrial Schools, are 
now making good carpenters, draughtsmen 
and sorvevoTs, Lace-making and em¬ 
broidery are now the favourite occupation 
of an increasing number of Munda and 
Uraon females. Trade in lac is being 
pursued b%^ a number of \lundas in Sonepur 
and the Paneb Parganas. Much has been 
done and IS still doing to save the Mundas 
from the clutches of the usurer, the liquor- 
seller and the coolie-recruiter. Co-operative 
societies Started under the auspices of 
Government and of the Christian Missions 
are eminently calculated to ameliorate the 
material condition of the tenantry and 
contribute to their social evolution. 

If the advent of the Christian Missions in 
Choia Nagpur has been a Providential boon 
10 the Mundas and t’raons in having 
expedited iheir social and intellectual 
evolution, the introduction of the Hindu 
landlords and other Hindu settlers amongst 
them has not been an unmixed evil, Nn 
dispensation of the Oivme Ordainer nf 
things is ^vithoui some beneficent purpose. 
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For One things it has been, their long con¬ 
tact ivlth the Hindus thai hiks raised the 
Mundasi of the eastern parganas of the 
Ranchi District m the scale of civilisation, 
[n fact, at the census of 1901, as many as 
1^64,162 Mundas described the nisei ves as 
Hindus. Many of the Hinduised Mundas of 
ihe Panch Parganas arej in ihcir manners 
and intellectual capacity, no^^'- hardlv 
distinguishable from other Hindus of tt|ual 
social status and intellectual culture. And 
their comparaiive freedom from the proverb 
bial Alundari vice o[ drunkenness is t|ujte 
remarkable^ Even the earfier phase of 
the Blrsaite movement, before it degene¬ 
rated by assuming an agrarian and anarchic 
complexion, affords striking evidence of ihe 
influence which Hindu ideas of ceremoniaf 
purity and moral life exerted on the religious 
consciousness of this people. Nor can the 
ruder xMundas of the southern and western 
parganas disclaim all indebtedness to rhe 
Hindus. The inAuence of Hindu ideas on 
their religious beliefs and practiceii, their 
social customs, thei r folktales a nd their songs, 
though not ordinarily apparent on ihe 
surface, has been as beneficial as it deep- 
sealed. 1 his silent influence is, however, 
apt to be over-looked In the presence of the 
crying evils of ^emindar^' aggression and 
oppression which afflicted the Mundas 
during the last twro centuries. Hut, in ihis^ 
world, rights grow and die, property is 
acquired and lost, persecuiion suffered and 
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forgotanci even baJ influences wnirk their 
evil aod wear away in time- The elevating 
influences on religion aiiif iitoralsi culture 
and man Iters, however^ gel absorbed m the 
iifc-blmjd oi the naiioti, and endure to the 
end oi tiniL'p unless destroyed by strong 
CO Lin lera cling influenceis. 

It is to the British Government ami the 
Christian Missions however, that the 
Munda owes the heaviest debt of gratitude. 
One somenntes fancies that when diinng 
years of oj>pressmn and persecuiion in the 
past, the pitiful groans of the Mundas rent 
the air, Hea/en in His infinite mercy decreed 
that out of the ashes of those ancient MunJa 
peasant- proprietors there should in time 
emerge a better class of their desceodanis, 
educated and enlightened ^^nd capable 
of con^peiing on equal terms in the race of 
life with their more civilised fellow-men : 
And the British Governmenl and the Chris¬ 
tian Mb-sionary were the selected agents 
for the esecutinn of this Divine decrceir 
rhe Mighty Voice went forth,— ‘They must 
not go, the ancient race V And stilh 


The cry swells loud from shore to shore^ 
From enterald vale to mountain hoar, 
From altar high to market-place, 
they SHALL NOT GO. THE ANClHN T KACh 


CilAPi'ER VL 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
THE MUNDAS. 

*'Tht prvftet stttiiy af mauktttd is 

—Pope, 

<i) Country, AfPEARAUCE, and MATSuiAt. 
Condition, 

til tlie South-WiistL'rii tomcr of the 

Introdtictory. oi Ikngal, high 

above the din and buf^tle of 
I tie plains, repMea the pictort-sque land of 
the Mund&s, jh Bengal yet not 9/ it. In its 
physical features, in its geological formal Ion, 
m Its botanical products and its mineral 
wealth, in its ethnological peculiarities, in 
its social and political history, Chota Nagpur 
presents a striking contrast to the rest of the 
Province of which administratively it forms 
a part. Remarkably refreshing is the eon- 
irast its blue hills and rugged ravines, green 
sal jungles and terraced fields of yellow 
paddy, limpid hilbstreams rushing 'down 
their narrow beds of rock and sand, and 
picturesque ^vater-falls leaping oyer abrupi 
precipices, present to the monotonous stretch 
upon stretch of Bengal plains, broken here 
and there by some muddy meandering 
creek or khil or by mighty river tardily 
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Tolliri^ down with its load of loam and sill 
Into the sea. 

If the difference in external features 
between the Chota NS^^piir plateaux and 
the rest of the Province is ihus^real, the 
illfferenec in the races and irilies that people 
the two tracts^ their lan^uagCi^^ ihcir 
niantiers^ their re1i|^ions, their social customs 
anil political hisiory, and last, but not kast^ 
their systems of land tenure, is^ if possible^ 
still ji^rcaten 

The ^^i]ndas are the innsi riuttiemus of 
I he so-called KolarSan tribes inhabi- 
lin^ the Chota Naj[»pur Division, In 


the Census of 1901, the 


total number of Mundas in 
India, excluditi|^ Christian 


Nultltcr 

HubltAt, 


convertHp w^as found to have been 4^66*66$. 
In Bdn|*aU the total number of Mundas was 
4,^8,143, of whom 3,96,318 were returned 
as AnimislSt ^5,410 as HSiiduSt and sb+575 
as Cliristians. Of these the whok of 
Chota Ma^^pilr contained 3h44t473t ^ind the 
Kanchi District alone 3,87^105^ Although 
kss numerous than the Dravidian LIrlions 
of the Ranchi District, the MQndas, as the 
iHame Census Kcpnrl observes, '^have a 
universally admitted precedence over the 
other aboriginals in virtue of their older 
occupation of the country, their traditions 
of rule in itp and their establishment of the 
N^gbansT Maharajas." The Hanchi Dis¬ 
trict, the principal home of the Mundl$, 
has an area of 7ti03 square miles, and is 
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.^kualtrd btlwuen 22^20* and ^^ 42 ^ North 
Latitude, and and 85^54^ East Lnpgl- 

todep It is bounded on the north by the 
Districts of N^^^riblgK and Palamau, on 
the cast by ihc District of iManblulnt, 
on the south b\* District Singbhum 
and the rributary State of G^inf*pur, 
and on the we^t by the Palamau District 
and the J^shpOr and Surguja States. 

The great hulk of the Milnd^s occupy 
the southern, south-western, and eastern 
parts of the Rinchi DistricL The per¬ 
centage of Mund^ri population in ihe 
different thfin^s of the District was ascet* 
tained at the Census of 19011 to have heen 
as follows Khflnti, 72 per cent ; Tamar 
72, p, c,, Bano, 52 p. c^t Basia. 39 p. c.^ 
Kolebira, 36, p, c„ Karra, 28 p, c., Silii^ 21 
p. c^, R.aiicliifc ib p- c., Knchedegri, ij p, c., 
Mandar, 9 p. c.* Chainpur^ g p, c,, Toto 
and Sii^ai, each 3 p. c.* Palkot and KuriJeg 
each 2 p. 0., Lohardaga, and Hishenpuf, 
each 1 p. e. 

The Ranchi District natumllv divides 

N*,u„I Aspect*, '*T? 

plateauK, resting respective¬ 
ly at average elevations of 2iOOO and i,ooo 
feet. The higher plateau comprising r^early 
two-thirds of the area of the District coveii 
its fiorihcrn and western parts, and is con¬ 
nected with the lower plateau lying on 
the extreme southern and eastern borders 
of the District, by rugged precipitous passes 
locally called *ghfits^ Ihe plateaux are 
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generally undulating, and a large number 
of hills and hillocks^ generally o\ gneiss 
formation strike up on every hand. A 
peculiar hill-featnre of the Disrrict is the 
large number of Spats' or isolated tablelands 
perched up on lofty hills averaging j, 6 oo 
feet above sea-level, vvhkh rise abruptly 
out of the higher plateau tn its north¬ 
western corner. About one-ihlrd (33 io 
per cent) of the area of the District is still 
eovered by jungle- The jungles, especially 
about the ‘ghats* or passes, often present a 
highly picturesque scenery. The rivers of 
the District are generally narrovv streams 
of water, usually almost dry except during 
the rainy season. Hut some of the ““ghags 
nr waterfalls of the District are magnificent^ 
and any one of themi as lUu Imperial 
Ga^cUeer w/ /ndni* observes, would “in a 
Western country be regarded as worthy of 
a visit even From a distanced" I’he geolo- 
gicat formation of the District is the 
Archaean or Pre-Cambrian, except a narrow 
strip on the south which is of tiondwana for* 
mation. .As for minerals ,--1 imesione, mica, 
and quarts occur in veins in beds of gneiss, 
and iron of an inferior kind is to be found 
throughout the District* Iti some places in 
ilie south-eastern parts of the Tamar 
Pargana, a soft kind of steatite allied to 
soap-stone is dug out of small mines. [ he 
climate of the llistrkl is dry. and except in 
certain portions below the generally 

♦ Nriv I'diticn vnl. xsl, p- 19-^. 
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very Kenlihvp The avcntge mean tempera' 
ture rises from (yir'i in December to 8y^8 in 
May- The mean nuntmum In the colilsea^n 
Is 51^ and the mean maximum in May is too". 
'l"hc average annual rainfall varies from 5& 
to 65 inches. 

'Die name *Munda' appears to have been 
eivcrv m this prople by 
thclt arjcient Hmdu neigh¬ 
bours^ The Xfundas call themselves ttoro^ko 
(men) and their race the //er& (man),* 
The name generally applied to the 

Mundas and other allied tribes^ may not 
improbably be a transformation of the name 
‘Horo'i the initiali *h* sound having been 
empbasi^d into -k\ and the ‘r* sound soften¬ 
ed into by well-known rules of phonetic 
transitmoH But whatever be the origin ol 
the name^ the MfmdltSi now strongly reseat 
the appellation *KtyV which appears to have 
acquired an opprobrious suggestion* They 
have no objection to the name *MCinda\ 
which in their own language has come to 
signify a man of substance andp in itsspeciaf 
sense, refers to the temporal village-head- 

* £ 7 * AfUn^ the nritiofial name of iN Mikins 

of /VsMm, |hc MtMUiif fmnni* the natfotial nnnua pf the 
Garos ol Assam, the Otiti^plnr (nian)^ the name af 
iin jitviri^rul In lie of the Upper 1)0^1113^ valley pF 
AflsnTn, the Hitro t™nh tlie natiurLil name of' die 
Kachan aborigirn!*^ Sc^'eral other races rii vansmv 
pan-s pf the world C 4 ll thcnisel vos by valent u^ord^j 
(meanini^ "men')* ;ilirl thui ignore the Other bimiliL's 
at the human race. €f. the name Deuti^h lot the 
fiermanic race. 
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man. The name ‘MunJari' is used as an 
adjective by British adtnlnistTatnns ffrr con* 
veniert reference.* 

As for ihe naiTie of the countrji' they now 
inhabit, the Mind as nf oor days have no 
recollection of anv name by which it was 
known prior to 'the establishment of the 
Nigbansi Rajis, after whom it came to be 
called Nagpur, It appears probable, how* 
ever, that the names ‘Pulinda-Des nr Pau- 
linda’, and ‘Dasrirna’. which occur in eatlv 
and Medieval Sanskrit Literature, included 
the present home of the Mundas, .^no it 
seems prettv certain that the ‘Jharkhand 
country of later Sanskrit literature included 
modern Chota Nagpur. To the Mahomedan 
rulers of India the country was known as 
‘Kokerah’t and the names 'Nagpur and 
‘Coira Orissa' also appear to have l>een oc¬ 
casional! v used. The French traveller 
Tavernier who during his thud visit to 
India in 1643. appears to have passed through 
the pre.sent KinchL District in his journey 
from RuJas (Rohtasgarh) to bomclpour 


• Thorouj^h!>’ Hindui-wd Mumin* m 'h'*, 
P,U|Jiinas sometlriL^ call 

Chhnlris," I ti certain pnits cf the 

hnumr the Hindiiised Mundas .■» alw tlie 1 

Murilas arrogiiie the namp MutuU 
themselves .snd e.ill Muadis nf a lo«ef 

"Mundaris," and Mmcutnes as Uranp Mupd« 
probably to indicaie their ob|crtiorat>le 
Eablis of catinff beef, and other food regardt 
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{Sambalpur), seems lo refer ta thlp country 
where he says: 

■'All ihcjie Lhirlv Teagues ynu iravel through ^'opds, 
which is a ciangeroiis as LM^In^ very 

much p«stcrcEl wiiTi 

The earliest British admiiustrators knevv 
I he country as Nafipur.f But* shortly after 
BririsTi occupation, the country^ came to be 
ali^o Called ^'Chota Nagpur^^ id distinguish 
it from the more imporiani Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces, I hus, in James RenneVs 
Maff (>/ tlindostaH, prepared in tjq%, we find 
a special map of The Conctucred Provinces 
on the smith of Behar containing Ramj^ur^ 
Palamow^ and CiiUTA Nagpoi?r with their 
Dependenc^es^^ Walter Hamilton in his 
**GcographJcal+ Statisticah and Historical 
Description of Hiridostan and Adjacent 
Count ries’',:t published In London in the 
year 18^0^ as also tn his Easi India 
Gazettecr^^ spells the nan^e of the counirv 
as '^Chuta Nagpoor’% and explains the name 
as meaning “Litik Nagpoor", In Sir John 
Shore's famous Minuie of the t8th Septem¬ 
ber, 1789* the country' h called simply 
^"Nagpore'*, In the '*Fifth Report of the 

* Vi^r Tavemitrk Travels, Hook 11, Cb» XIIL, 
{B-itPs l^dilion, V13L IJ 

f Vidf CapOiin I'aiuae's letter to the Governor 
Bengal, cofiiainiag "'A Narrative qf Pail:aiTic(w and 
poreCountriKt dalcd Kaiiigur, the isihAuguM^ 

J P-1S8. 

} f-'. 415 pznJ Bditioa). 
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Select Coinniiitee on the AHair^ of the Ea-^i 
India Company"i published in London in 
iRi 2, the orthography of the name is chang¬ 
ed into ^-Chtitea Nagpoor*’, And the keport 
goes on to say, *^(t is also sometimes gene¬ 
rally described under the appellation of 
Kokerahj more commonly called Nagponr, 
from the diamond ininc^ of that place , 
From "‘Chutea Nagpoor**, the spelling was 
soon changed into “Chuiiya Nagpore'\ and 
fhen into ‘"Chutia Nagpore^"* And ii came 
to He supposed that the name was derived 
from village a suburb of tbe 

present town of Han chi. Against this de¬ 
rivation it may be pointed out that Rennel, 
although spelling the name of the country 
as ^^Chuta Nagpur", adopts a different spell¬ 
ing, namely, ‘^Chuiriah", (or the village. It 
is also a significant fact that in vernacular 
documcols of that period, (he country was 
generally described as *^Nagpur Khtir^d'^ or 
the "Liii/tf Nagp^^^^ The spelling 'Chutia 
Nagpur* was subset|utnt!y abandoned in 
favour of *Chota Nagpur* which is now the 
accepted form of the name. 

The physical characteristics of the Munjas 
are asserted by modem 
Physical A p- nglo- Indian K i hnol ogi st s 

pear^ncc. Dravidian type. 

rjie colour of ifie MQnda*s skin is black- 
brown, not unoften uE a shade approaching 
black. The head incLines to l>c long (doliko- 
cephalicjt the nojve is thick and broad and 
snmetin'ies depressed at the root^ the lipji 
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thick, the facial an^lccamparativcly low, the 
face wide and fleshy, the features irre^alar* 
the figure squat, the limbs sturdy and well- 
formed, and the stature rather short. The 
MOnda has strong niuseles, a good chest, 
powerful jaws and stomach, and strong 
white teeth- Both men and women, when 
VO ling, are comely in appearance. Of the one 
hundred iMunda specimens whose measure¬ 
ments are given by Sir hferhert Risley,* 
the average head-measurements are as 
follows ; — Length, 185 2, breadth 138-6, and 
cephalic index 74'5- The highest cephalic 
index measured was ^'Sr whereas the 
lowest was 68-9. "f "Yht average nasal index 
was found to he H9 9, whereas the maxi* 
mum WHS Tr2 and the mmamum 74. The 

* Vtiif flfKiev's “Trilbes ihnd C’-tsies ai Berijjal/ 
VcjI, I, pp, and ‘People af (ndb', App. IVp 

p+ Cxllk* 

Tor ;i lielter underKEHiidin^ uf the prineipi'il Htulirn^^ 
portielric indiec'^, we may ruerititin thal Anihrupufnci- 
ii**ts clH!tx hend*i ctphalk indices (which ire- 

prcbertt prupndioo af h.ciidih ui skull in lenj*th l^tkeii 
□s iiHp) uialer/u as llyper-dulko-eephrilie (vny lon^ 
headed I, frum pi jiTHi under ^5 as Ddlico-cephiihc 
{lone headedX frotn aisd under iSu as Mewj-cephnlii: 
(niedimn-headed) and fi um StfJ atid over Hh Hrachy* 
eeph.ilie (broad headed Jn Similoiriy noses ^ivln); na?^l 
maiees (proporhon bre-idh ol nc&e to iis Ifn^th- 
taken as lni>) tH" from ^u to 7^^ eaEled i.eptorlhnc 
(hne no^ed), from 70 to ^5 .McNcarhine fniedium- 
nobetl)^ ^nii rront S3 upwards as Platyrhine ^bfoad^ 
nosed). 

■(■ In luejisuremmls taken by ourselves she lowest 
:ilk index of a ^lonilt -subjeci mtia^itred 1^7- 
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avera^^e stature was 1^8.^ ce n timet re ?+ the 
fnaxirimm height among the hnniUed 
specimens having been 171‘8. and the mmi- 
rnum I4i|'6. Of Sir Herheri Risley s one 
hundred subjects, ive may take No. 3S (l^am 
Sing Muoda, aged 39) as a fine specimen. 
His measurements were—nasal index, Sj'i ; 
Tiaso- malar index, 115-2 ; cephalic index, 
75 5; frontO'ZyRomatic index, 82'(i : vertico 
cephalic index, 74;3 1 venico-himalar. 6o‘4; 
vcrtieo-frontal index, 56*1 ; verticn-bi/.yKO' 
matic indi-x, 67*9; facial anftle 69; na«il 
hei^hr, 47; nasal width jo; bimalar 
breadth, 113: naso-malar breadth. 128: 
cephalic length. 1S4 ; cephalic breadth 119 ^ 
and minimum frontal breadth Modern 

Anglo-Indian Ethnologists would seein to 
classify the Mundas and allied tribes racial- 
Iv as Dravidians —the same race to which 
their neighbours the Llrfions belong- More 
reasonable and correct, however, appears to 
be the funowing accouni given by Hr* 
A. C* Eiaddon :— 

'*Thp Mutid. 1 - speaking peoples are a very undent 
element in the pnpnialiiwi and Appear lo Itavc tm'o the 
origin aI inh.ibitant.s oT the Gangc* in csttm Hengau 
After iTian\' wanderingS| they sculed mairily m I notiT- 
Naepore. ' Kvcri where they have bwn more nr ies-y 
modified by th? HmvidUni^p and while lettered relics 
ijf the lAFigiMgcs are preserved, I he ongmA phv'ijml 
ivpo appeartio hnv'c been assImiUiL-d to that ol the 
I’jravidkins, but perhaps it was originally a cl(^Jy- 
:il!ied type, 1‘he>' may belong to the pnmnive Indo- 
nesinn Vaces/'* 

• The f^acei af 77i*r> 

(XXlh Cenuity ^lencc Serits). pPs 
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Th<f dress of theMiind^E is very simple atul 


scanry< Their men ordi¬ 
narily wear a inin-cloth 
i his is from six to nine 


Drcsa< 

called hetoi. 


cubits long and has coloured borders at the 
two endn. On festive occasions, young men 
and boys wear a longer bitloi, two ends of 
which calleii fxtndoSs are allowed to hang 
gaily before and behind almost down to 
the feet. Young men also wear around 
the waist a sort of belt called ‘kardliiini/ 
"I'bese are sometimes made of cocoon-silk 
and called Mtim^ng kardh^ni.' When made 
of planed ihreati, they are called ‘gSlang- 
kardhanii* V ery old men who sit at home 
and are unlit for work wear only a piece 
of cloth about a yard long. This is called 
'b:\gor Of ‘bhagoJl' in Mondari (Kowpin or 
Jatigoli in Hindi), and is passed between 
the legs and over a siring encircling the 
waist. A small portion ol the *bagoa’is 
allowed 10 hang in front. Besides his loin- 
clotli, the Murids u«s a piece oE cloth as a 
wrapper for the upper part of his body. 
This IS of two varieties. 'I'he larger 
variety, called barkhi. measures about 
SIX yards m lengili, and is doubled 
up in wearing. 1 he .shorter variety is 
called pickint^ri and is frotn Hve to' sii 
cubits in length. In the cold weather, 
theMumH generally uses a blanket as a 
wrapper over his hndy, But those who 
cannot afford to buy blankets, use onlv the 
-i-Brfrftt. Ilie use of coals and cloaks, is 
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generally unknown eiicept m Christian 
converts, Hinduised MiindSs, and other 
Miindas who generally frci|ucnt the civit 
Stations. 

As for the dress of Munda femaks, t hey 
generally wear a long piece of cloth called 
‘pariii' round the waist, allowing a portion 
of it (called ‘pail.i’, in Mundari) to pass 

diagonally'over the upper part t>l the body 

so as to cover the breasts. Link' girU wear 
a shorter cloth, without the ornamental bor¬ 
ders ol the ‘paria.’ This is called ‘Khrinria.* 
In the interior ol the Mundfi country, how¬ 
ever, one not Infrequently tneets with Munda 
worneti going about with no ocher wearing 
apparel than a piece of cloth called 'lali^ngli 
round the waist. The legs (if men as well 
of w'omen are generally uncoyereii, and 
shoes are seldom worn, fv^metimes, how¬ 
ever. people whose feet are wearing 
away, put on a sort of leatlier-sandals 
callctl ‘Kharpa' or 'uhar-kharp-i’ consisting 
only of a sole with a strap parsing over 
the' feet. Wooden shoes called ‘Katus’ are 
often used during the rains, 1 he head, 
like the feet, ia usually uncovered. Oc¬ 
casionally however, well-to-do Mfindas 
while going to the markets or to the 

towns wear ’pagris' callcil in Mimd ari fit wed. 
A long piece of cotton cloth wound round 
the head in coils serves the purpose of a 
bened. Young men, ton, on occasions of 
dancing festivals, generally wear coloured 
iwin-ds. In his journeys from one village 
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to ariotVie?^ the Mundri curries u stick ^sotA 
a purse {sutam-ihail^), a Viftifi^box {chutiauii}^ 
and a small Hox forcarryin|; poivdered tobac-- 
■CO and jjeneraUy called by the Hindi name 
of 'nas-tlani'^ In ibe rains, bamboo-umbreb 
las (chatoni) as also circular rain-hat^ callt^d 
'ChukvirV' made af leaves of ihe gungti 
creeper are used. At preseni, tbesie are beiri|j 
j^ratlitally replaced by cloth-umbrellas im- 
porled from Calcutta* W'oitien* m particular^, 
u^e eloni^aied rain-hats called gungOs which 
Cover the back down to the feet. 

The Mundii^s cioihing is generally made 
of cotton (Kasom). llie ^fundS woman 
spins cotton at home and gets this home- 
>pim cotton made into clothes by some man 
of the senibabtirlginal Penrai or weav-er 
caste. Some Christian MundaSp and more 
particularly those living in or near the 
towns of Ranchi KhOnii and l^ilndup are 
raking to the use of tniportoil Manchester 
clnthes- The Hindiused iMundas of ihe 
Ranch Parganas generally i mi rate their 
Ikngali neighbours in the matter of cloth- 

Munda women are fond of 
decorating their persons 
With a targe %'aricty of 
rhesc t>rnamynis are generally 
firassi for %'ery few Miindas 
to go In for iewellery of a more 
costly material. lia r-rings made of si I ver^ and 
even of goldf are^ however, occasionally used* 
The o rn a m ents ord i nati 1 y w^orn are, —for 


Young 

Icwcflery- 

ornaments^ 
made of 
can afford 
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thcarms. -braiisbrjn:tik'ts*;alleiJ ‘jjakom* and 
‘kakSna/* lac-bracelcfs caSled *lahti,‘ bratJS 
amiTcrs calkJ '(Sr' and glas^ armlets called 
‘churla’, for ihe neck. bra$«.necklets called 
'hasull,*and for the leyt:.—brassankkis called 
^liiiln,’ Iksidcs rhfse. or ear-rings made 
of brass and occasionally af ^ilrer, or even 
gold/mudHins* nr finger-rings, and ^pol.ls’or 
rings for the large loeand 'jhutias’ or rings for 
the other toes, all made oF Ijrass, are genc- 
ralty used. All these brass ornaments are 
tnanubclureil by the country braziers of the 
Kasgaria or KasurA caste. Occasionallv, 
weU-io-do MilndA famales, suc'i as Maii- 
kiaiiis, will use gold nnse-rings called wtks, 
and. over the forehead, thin circular bitfi of 
gold called ‘pStwasis/ On one side of the 
n<>se,asmal]l1>rti5s-pin called ‘chhuchi’(resem¬ 
bling the lkngall‘nAk-chAhi'1 is occasionallv 

worn. The poorer Mund.l women use a 
peculiar ear-umament called ‘t&r-sakom.’ 
This consists of a roll of palm-leaf or some 
similar leaf, about an inch and a half long 
and about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, dyed rcil and set off with tinsel and 
lac. Young Miinda females use a kind of 
hair-pin made of iron or brass and called 
‘khongsa,’ to hold together their wealth of 
black hair which is tied up in a knot oi 
chignon (supld) with twists of false hair 
(nAcha) at the back of the head. Wkoden 


- A num^T nf are vgm on each arm with one 

(which IS larger than the O ai the end 
Someiiinn iron Iwacelets called berot are aUo ufffd 
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combs called are also used for the 

same purpose. Necklaces or hhirs made 
variously of coral ftiju hisiO, of ‘k?lsi* grass 
(Kire hisir), of birni reed (sirflni hi sir) and 
of glass-beads (miinga hisir) arc also worn 
by young women. 

"This love of personal decoration is, 
to some extent, shared by young men as 
weiL h is not unusual to meet a Murida 
youth wearing long hair which is well 
oiled and combed and tied up at the side 
in a knot (sOpid) with a wooden hair-comb 
(nakij stuck into it^ strings of coral beads 
(mOnga-mata) or China beads (mohan mfilip 
or boads of kasi-grass (K^re-mll^) adorn¬ 
ing his neckf and brass or iron armlets 
l^rns) on his wrists. Mdndl young men and 
women are particularly fond of flowers, 
%viih which they decorate their hair pro- 
fiiselv whenever they can. Garlands of 
fliOsvrrii in the form of necklaces (bShS-hisir) 
are also worn. The MOndls appear to 
have formerly worn their hair long* as 
some of their young men do to this day» 
But the example of ihc numerous Christian 
converts amongst them is influenEing moi^t 
Milndks in cropping their hair short. Non- 
Chris li an AlundaSp huwe/cf, niLJsl keep a 
pig-tail (chQndi). In some inaianccs, this 
ehOndi is allowed tu grow very long, when 
it is tied up in a simll knot called 'roiod,’ 
The MQndSs taiicQ their girls by way 
of ornamentation. .4 girl 

Tiltoumu. 
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nint years has her forehead pricked over 
With a needle and three parallel lines 
of prickings made, and inio these a kind of 
black vegetable^dye is injected. Similarly, 
two parallel lines of prickings on each of 
the two lemples and two or three pricks 
over the chin are made, and the same dye 
injected. The back, the arms, the hands 
and feet are likewise tattooed. This process 
of tattooing is called ^sSnga^ by the Mundfis. 
In former times^ Mund^ boys at about ten 
vears ol age, used to have the llesh of a 
portion of their arms scalded with a red-hot 
iron-rod fsikh^) into a circular mark, which 
was regarded as a decoration* This process^ 
known in Mundari as the *singa\ is now 
(ailing into disuse. 

In a list of the weapons used by the 
MundS^t the first place 

Wupons. must be given to the bow 

and the arrow. The former they 
call—*a-a' and the latter "sar," and the two 
together The handle of the arrow 

is called the *tcti,’ and the end the 'maih" 
These, as well as the battle axe {kapi) and 
the spear (fcu fa nr) arc, in ihese peaceful days, 
principally used in hunting. The shield 
[phiri] and two kinds of swords, namely, 
the ^khlnda' which ts a straight sword, and 
the harw-ari" which is crocked at one end, 
are now used only at Paiki dances in 
marriage festivals* The iron-bound stick 
(nIf^ec^'SOla)»^ generally of bamboo, is carried 
by the In his journeys from one 
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"village to anotber* Small pincers (chimit) 
are catried at the wal&t and used, as occasion 
arises, for extracting thorns which often 
prick the feet in his Jungle roads and 
pathways- 

The Mund3 is essentially an agricuhtirist, 
Iturat arid* naturally, uses a large 
*nd oth^T Imptc- variety ol agricultural 
implements. To prepare 
the land for cuhivation, the Mundl uses the 
plough which consists nf the \voodcn frame 
:nayal)* an iron ploughshare {pahni}^ s,nd a 
yoke faring), the harrow' (firagom or 
-airagDit}), a long earth-remover ^k§rhfij 
made of wood and driven by cattle^ the 
hoe {kul^m), and occasionally^ the crow'- 
bar w'ith which rocky soil h opened 

up. The yoke-rope and the iron yoke- 
hooks are called respectively the joii and 
the 'kln^hi^i/ and the mallet Avhkh is made 
cither of rope or of buffalo-skin is called 
the mtin^frj. The sickle (ti^tmin) is used in 
reaping crops, and a sort of sling called 
iiheikiiu.^i or iiurang is used in field-watchings 
On the thre&hing-floor (frufiJJ'iiJt ^ pitch-fork 
called 'ankri^ is used. Three different kinds 
of husking-instruments are used by the 
Mundas. The first is known as the 'daru- 
seheT or w'ooden morlar. This is const meted 
by hollowing out a piece of wood, and 
inserting it upright in the ground with the 
scoop turned upwards in the form of an 
inverted bell. The grain is put in this scoop 
or holloiv, and husked w'ith a ivooden pole 
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CSiUed "rukfl/ The second Vi^rJety Is the ^d!ri- 
seheT or stone^mofiar* This constm of 
a small basin^like hollow made in a block 
of stone or on a flat hillock* t^he grain 
IB placed in thh hollow and husked with a 
wooden Uthu or pestle. The third variety 
IS the ordinary wooden dhenki acted on hv 
the feet* The principal appliances used bv 
the Mund5 in wood-cutting is the axe or 
*hkkay/ which is of tivo sizes, a bigger one— 
the *hakay^ proper—^used in felling timber 
and splitting wood^ and a smaller one 
called ‘huding h&kay/ used in chopping off 
small branches and twigs* The Mund£ 
usually manages his own carpentr\% For 
ih is^ his principal tools are the adge 
or bassiki) for chipping wood* and the *rOkn§'^ 
or chisel to make holes in wood, MiindS 
women* as we have seeoi spin the cotton 
(k&som) grown on thei r fields. I he appliances 
used for this purpose arc the wooden 
spinning-wheel, ^charkha/ ihe coiton-ckaner 

called ffsrf* the thread-making shutticcalled 
*dherl/ and a small thread-twister ntade of 
stone and called a 'karat.’ The different 
parts of the spinning-wheel are the spindle 
called karad^ the thread-gatherer called 
*mal/ and the iron spinner called i^arun. The 
inst rumen [ with which Mundcl women 
separate fnW) the pceds from the cotton 
is called the diinrL The MundS house¬ 
wife not only spins her own coTloni, 
but often presses her own oil* In every 
village^ you will meet with an oil- 
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Mimda oil prcs^. 

press Ikulhu) In the couri-yard (racha) of 
$otne well-to-do Munda's house. This 
is used not only by the owner but 
bv his neighbours as well. Although 
the Munda now-a-days catches fish only 
occasionally, the varieties ol fishing traps 
and nets he uses, appear to point to a time 
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when fishing atid hiinting were his principaE 
occupations. The generic MuruiSri name 
for a net b ‘jSlom," which incuriously almost 
sound for sound rhc same as in ^nskrir. 
The Mijnda uses a pash-net called pilm\ 
a drag-net called cAur^iirrii, a small circular 
proddling fish-nec called ^girS* fixed on three 
Sticks joined together in the form of a 
trianglcp and bamboo fishing-traps caded 
jaujid and kumni^ 

The household tiiensils and furnitures 
Hou^eliold used by the Mundas, are 
Uten^lfj utd neither numerous nor costly. 
Furnkun!^. To cook his mealSp the 

^ fun da Uses car then-ware pots (ch^tQ) made 
by rhc Kuitihars or porters, and mud-hearths 
(chulb^s) made by his own woman-folk* 
The Mundl’s ser%nce of plate consists of a 
few hell-metal cups idubris) and bell-metal 
dishes of three skes called *thi^is^ 'duvis", 
and ^chipnis^ respectively in the descending 
order of ske. Stone plates (parhr3.) and 
cups (p5lhri) are sometimes used. Wooden^ 
bowls called are sometimes made 

and used to hold curries, Wooden 

Spoons fdaru lOndi) and iron ladles (karchOl) 
art used to turn rice and curries in the 
cooking-pot* Earthen jars tda-chaiQf are 
used to hold drinking water. A large 
earthen jar to hold water is called s<^rc/. 
Those who cannot afford to buy brass 
Hdias', use earthen "chukis' for holding water 
to w-ash their hands and faces with. MundS- 
women in carrying water from the wclU 
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Tank, Ur (ipring (d£ri) gentrally place the 
earthen jars (eharSs) on a small straw-pad 
(binds.) over the head. 'Purus’ or cups made 
of sS I-leaves ate occasionally used to 
drink liquids from. On his travels, the 
Mdndl often carries a ‘tumba’ or pumpkin- 
gourd to hold drinking-water. Various sorts 
of hambno-baskcts are used aseup-boards for 
storing household goods. Paddy is stored in 
‘potoms’or bundles made of straw-strings. A 
smaller potbm (as in the illustration) is 
called a fi'^st. Large bamboo-baskets called 
'chatkas' are also used for the same purpose. 
Smaller chatkas are called dininis. Grain is 
carried and kept in big baskets called 
‘khanchis’; smaller baskets, called ‘tunkls’ 
are used in carrying paddy-seeds to the 
fields, and to hold cereals, vegetables, and 
the like. Very- small baskets, called 
‘tupas'. arc used by children in gathering 
s5gs or edible leaves. All these baskets are 
now generally made by men of other 
castes such as the Bans-Malhis and the 
Dorns. The Milnd^ measures his grain in 
wooden ‘tenras’ or *pailas' made bv the 
S«r/iis or carpenters. A set of scales called 
'tula-dandi' is kept in everv well-to-do 
Mflnda’s hnuse. To store his belongings 
the Munda uses pit is or boxes made of 
bamboo split very thin. Boxes made of 
bamboos split less thin than m a pitt\ are 

called 'harkSs.’ Pffts and'harkSs'are proVided 

with lids of the same material. .A ‘harka* 
W'lthout a lid, is called a 'dati.' The 
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Munda's lamp is made of a thin round wick 
placed m a small mud-cup filled with oil. 
Bmoms or /isinos made of the birni gr^ss are 
used by Mund^^ women to sweep the floors 
of their houses and -courtyards with+ Knives 
(kaiu) and meai-cuitcrs Ihainlhi] are among 
the household iropleoH^nts of a MundSp 
Among his household fiirmture^ are the *man- 
chi,' — a stool with a wooden franie andstring- 
bottom^—and the ^gUndQ* (Ben^alt.--^fiTrf) 
of two varietieSni'"dSrQ-gindu ot woo Jen 
seat^ and ^busQ-gftndCi'^ or straw-seat* String 
bed-steads called *parkam" (Hindi, Kh^tiSi) 
are used bv svell-tn-do Mund^LS* Those 
who cannot aflord to go in for *p5.rkotns * 
spread their palm-teaf mats on the floor, 
for beds* Occasionally^ some casi-oH or 
tattered cloth liedro Uja) is spread t>yer 
the mat fora more comfortable bed. I he 
richer Miinda some rimes indulges in the 
luxuri' of a "kiltunri' or pillow stuffed w*ith 
cotton^ For the ordinary Munda, a ‘gSndfl 
(wooden or straw pinri) placed underneath 
the mat, serves the purpose of a 
pillmv for the head. In many cascsi 
however, no such head-rest is used at alL 
The tolcfabiy well-to-do M^nd-l uses a 
*kamr3’^ or blanket as a wrapper in wirilcr 
The poorer MOnda uses only the *pichowri' or 
the fcdirjtlij as a protection against cold. 

The Mdnda is fond of music and uses a 
variety of musical instru^ 

Mu^caI Ins- rnents. Among these are 
fruments^ the *dhdlki —a small drum 
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Munda playing on the tjtSiiia. 
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made of wood and goat-skin, the 'n^gefa"—a 
large drum made of iron and the hide of an 
os or a buHalo.ihe ‘dQmSng"—another variety 
of the drum having an earthen framework 
with the top and the boitom made of 
monkey-skin, the 'dh|,npl4* or tambourine 
made of wood and goat-skin^ the 'karetal' 
or cyrnbal made of brass;, the or 

Rddle made of wood and goat-skin with 
strings of horse's tail, the‘tQliila' or banjo 
made of pumpkin gourd and wooden handle 
with a string of silk, the ^banom" — another 
variety of the banjo consisting of twa 
gourds and two strings and bras^guaj-e» 
the rtiiu or bamboo-flute^ and the NnurU' — 
a smaller flute also made of bamboo* On 
occasions of paiki dances^ young men wear 
ankle-bclh called "ghugurS/ In marriage 
festiv’alSt musicians of the Ghisi tribe are 
employed by the Mundls^ The principal 
instruments played upon by these Gh^si 
musicians afe The *dhanik^--a large drum 
made of wood and leatlier^ the 'narsinghl' 
or horn made of copper Or brass, and the 
perefUMl or pipe made either of brass or of 
bell-metah 

The staple food of the Munda is boiled 
rice. For a side-dish, the 
more well-to-do Mund^ 
uses boiled pulse or x but, except 

on special occasions, the poorer Mundi' 
has only some boiled green herb or *sag\ 
As a partial substitute for rice^ the poorer 
Mund^s use "gondlT paniaon tutfiare) and- 
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‘rtiirua' (eUustne crocam). fof a few months 
after tho^e milkns jtre harvested. I he 
maizeor‘niakli'is also similarly ujicd. 'I he 
daily meal* of the MundS are three in 
numbcf,—ttie ‘lofiii’t>r mornirijg meal, the 
‘liliin mandi* or m till'd ay meal, and the *5ygb 
m&ndi' or eventiij^ rneal. The 'loin* consists 
of stale rice preserved in water over^nijjiht, 
and a pinch of salt, this is j^eneraHv 
taken at about B a.m. by adults, and a litiTe 
earlier by children. The poorer people 
can not often afford to have*loSri’ but take 
for their 'tikin mdndi'some state rice with 
and ‘mar' or the thick starchy liquid 
drained off the conkett rice. In more well* 
to-do Munda families, the 'tikin mandi', 
which is taken .tt ai)r>ut noon, consists of 
hot rice and some hoi fed sau and dSi or 
pulse, t he ‘ayub mandi' is generally taken 
between h p.m'. mid 8 p.m., and consists of 
hot rice w'ith‘sag’or *dal’or both. Fowls 
and goats are reared for food, but are kilted 
and eaten chiefly at festivals and sacrifices. 
Except among the MundAs of the Pinch 
Parganfis, and only the more respectable 
portion (such as'the Minkis, eic.,J of 
the Muudas of other parts of the District, 
the use of beef, pork, and buffalo-meal’ 
as food is not altogether in disfavour. 

I hc varieties of pulse ordinarily eaten 
by the Munda arc—'urid' (Phaseolus .Vttingo ; 
Vai. Roxburghii,)‘kf5rthr{Dolicho5 Binorus), 
*badi' . Vigna Cattang), ‘barAi' (Phascolus 
Mungo), and 'rahAr' (Cujanus Sativa|, 
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Be^ide^ green Kerbs or the mfire well- 

to-do MunJa occasionally uses vegetables 
grown on bis iands. Among these 
vegetables are onions, bfEnjals+ radish¬ 
es. tomatoes^ pumpkins and gourds, 
dhcrases or lady's finger!s(/Jebsci#5 Escaleritn^X 
beans, varieties of arum such a& the 'slru* 
^nd pechku And vegetable mots such a.s the 
^weet potato (Ipoaua B ilktasX The corolla 
of tbc flowers of the or mahua 

(Bassia Latifoliiii} is also used For food. The 
oil used in cooking is extracted either from 
mustard or from niger oil-seed (silrguj^). 
For condimerttSi turmeric or htUi (Mundirit 
sasangh and chillis are used. As in Hindu 
{amilieSf the female members of the 
Munda's family will not sir down to eat 
before the men finished their meals. At 
each meal, the .\fQnda, like the orthodox 
Mindu, will drop a few grains of rice on 
the ground in the names of his deceased an¬ 
cestors* The right hand is used In eating 
and the use of knives and forks at his meals 
Is unknown to ihe MQmlA. 

The favouriie drink of the iMund^ is 
rice^beer or j/t- Each family 
Drink, eiq. Hi This 

is made of boiled rice %vhich is fermented 
and mixed with certain kinds of ^^egetable 
roots (i7t-rdflii). This Uquor is stored in 
earthen jars and becomes ready for use in 
about five days* In the coldseasonp the fJi, if 
left untouched, will keep good for a month or 
even more i but, in the hot weather, it will 
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not do M for more than three or four days. 
The diisttMcd-liquor shop.s too are now- 
a-days frequented by a large number of Mun- 
iiis, but lew so by them than by the Urions, 
Itisamost rentarkablefact that the majority 
of Hindutsed MOnd^a have given up their 
age-long habit of drinking. In the whole 
of Pargana B^rSoda there is practical I v 
not a single grog-shop. The Monda does 
not ordinarily smoke tobacco, except In the 
eastern parts of the District where powdered 
tobacco rolled up in ski leaveis in the form of 
cigarettes, is smoked. The Mtindas of other 
parts of the District take powdered tobacco 
with lime. The use of betel or bctel-nut is 
practically unknown except to the Hindutj'cd 
MQndas of the Pancli Parganas. 

(2) THE MPNDA VILLAGE. 

Looking down from the top of one of 
the numerous hills with which the 
Ranch; District is studded, you tee the 
surface of the country' fhrotvn up into long 

ThevHligt-ftar/r, The highest 

level space here and there 
generally forms a yillage-siie. Here the 
Miinda homesteads are huddled together 
without any orderly arrangement. And 
an apology for a road (horl) threads its 
Jabyrinthme way m and out of the village- 
or aggregate of homesteads. 

Except !he poorest amongst them, the 
Houses. ' ^tidas ^ have generallv 

commodious houses.. The 
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jesidence of a w«U-io-do MQnda family 
consists usually oi three or four houses with 
a quadrangle called "rScha" in the middle and 
a 'bS.kri* or compound at the back. The 
majority of Mundi houses consist each of 
ai least two huis. Of these one is called 
the *gUi“OrI" or ihe sice ping-ho use, and the 
other the *mindi-ora^ or the eating house. I'he 
*giti-6ra^ in which the family-members sleeps 
usually comprises also the 'merom^ora* or 
goal-pen where goats are kept during night* 
MflndSs who cannot afford to have a sepa¬ 
rate cattle-shed or "unri-g6rS,“ use a portion 
of the ^glti-orS' for the purpose- The 
^m^ndi-orl' in which the MiindS's meals are 
cooked, includes also the *5ding'^ or sacred 
tabernacle where the spirits of departed 
ancestors are Avorshlpped. No one save 
and except a member of the fatuity is 
allowed to enter the *Sding,^ which is parti¬ 
tioned off from the 'sare' or the rest of the 
^mandi^ora’ by a low mud-wall about three 
feet high. A portion of the 'sate" b marked 
off as the *jn-ula* or kitchen, vvhich no man 
of a different caste may enter* Any Mund^ 
may enter the 'sSre/ but only relatives and 
members of the family may sleep in it* 
The sacred *ading further serves the purpose 
of a store-room, A small space at one 
comer of the *sare" is usually staved off as 
a fowl-pen or bim-kusli* in which the Mundab 
pouIln,' are kept at night* Well-io-do 
Mdnd^s have verandas or "oaris" on one or 
.more sides of the main house* These "oaris' 
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are often enclosed wholly or in part wltK 
low mud-walls and utilised as lumber-rooms 
and sometimes as fidditiotial sleeping- 
rooms, The houses arc supported by 
w^ooden posts and ha.vv often tiled roofs, 
but the poorer Mondlls thatch their houses 
with a sort of grass called ‘sSuri.' I he 
posts and rafters are generally made of 
s%l wood obtained from the village jungles. 
The walls of the hnuscs art generallv of 
mud. but sometimes, especially in the 
western parganas, vvalJs of split bamboos 
arc met with. The houses generally have 
heavy wooden doors usually consisting of 
two roughly hewn planks, each revolving 
on a sneket at one end of the door-step. 
Windows are conspicuous by their absence 
in Munda houses- The floor of a Nfunda^ 
house is usually raised one or two feet 
above the^ ground. For ropes used 
house-building, the Mundas gather ‘chop* 
or the fibre of a leguminous creeper ( Bauhioii 
purpurea) which grows wild in their Jiingles. 
Occasionally some MuiidS cultivator grows 
a little hemp calletf jinn in Mundilrl (Croto- 
iiria juncet), and ‘kudrOm* called i^ff in 
Mundarl [/filiiscHs (annubinnes). for making 
ropes with- Attached to cvety' decent 
Mund^ house, there is, as we have said a 
plot of ban land (M, bikri-piri) in which 
maiae (M., ionhc5rJ, chillies (M., mirchi), 
hrinjals M.. (oftc), pumpkin (M,. kakaru), 
and other kitchen vegetables are grown! 
£verj Cultivator has np manure-pit (M-, 
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close lo the friisf? and often close 
to each individual homesiead. In this pit, 
cnvvdung^ decaved ve|;etatloni and all sorts 
of refuse are deposiied from day to day, 
and final IV burnt anil carried to the Helds 
as manure. These manure-piis add to the 
filth and stench of the village which, even 
without them, is, in places veiy* trying 
indeed to the nostrils of a foreigner. 

I’he unmarried young men and girls oF 


a MCtndH family do not 
generally sleep at night m 
the family-residence^ And 
to strangers and foreigners 



it is at first a mystery where they pass the 
night. But once you succeed in gaining 
their confidcnce+ the MilndS of a village 
will tell you where the ^giti-orS' of theJr 
ynung bachelors and that oT their maidens 
respectively are. .411 hough Mundi bache¬ 
lors, except in some localities such as in 
parts of Pargana Lodhuii, have no institu¬ 
tion exactly like the UrS;On Jonk^rpa or 
^DhOm-kutia/ all young bachelors of a 
Munda village or hamlet (^oia) have a fixed 
common dormitoiy^ in the house of a Munda^ 
neighbour who may have a hut to spare For 
the pUTpose. .And.similarty.all the unmarried 
girls of a village or a hamlet sleep together 
in the night in a house belonging to some 
childless old M0nd5 couple or to some lone 
elderly Munda widow. The matron of ihe 
house" esercises a general superintendence 
over the* morals oi the gifls* These 'giti- 
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offls for Hoys srs wcl! for ^irl$ srci in 
(heir own humble way^, scminaricfs (or moral 
and intellectual train When voun^ 
bachelorfr and young maidens are assembled 
in their respective *giti-5r4s’ after their 
cvening-meals. riddles Cnutum-kihSni) are 
propounded and solved, folk-tales (kSji- 
kahini), traditions and fables are narrated 
and niemoTized. and songs sung and learnt, 
until bed-time. Besides these dormitories! 
the other noticeable places tn a Mundi 
village are the Samas, the Akhri, and the 
Sasin. 

.\1 though the greater portion of the 
ThESiroA. primeval forest, in clearings 
. , „ whi c h t h e M a nda vl I lanes 

were originally established, have since 
disappeared under the axe or under thr 
jira-fire.* many a Mund.'l village still 
retains a portion or portions of the original 
forest to serve as Sarnis or sacred groves In 
some Mundiri villages, only a small clumn 
or ancient trees now represents the original 
Forest and serves as the villagc-Sarna. These 
barn5s_art the only temples the MflndSs 
know.t Here the villagc-gods reside, and 

* Ry I he‘jam system, land prepiared for 

lion by Iturnirjf down pofdorts „f 
t In sirnc r.ire Ln.HCunees, m n Uw 
Panth r>araanas,-si44.b « in vUlaue niuri in Wreana 

.. »i,k. 
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are pcriotlioally worshipped and propitiated 
■with, cri fttreSt-, Besides the Sam as," thetc 
tnav he more than one in the same rillaj^Cp— 
the^ Ollier important places in a MOnda 
villaj^e are the AkhrS or dancing-meet and 
the Sasari or hurial-ground. 


Ilie AkhrS 
Tli« Akhri. 


b usually located almost in 
the middle of the village- 
and consists of an 
open spacr under some old wide-spreading 
tiee. Merc, publk-meetiflgs are 
Panchriyat hold their sittings, 
against social rules as well as 
witches and sorcerers ate brought 
and the young folk of the village assemble 
in nioiHi-lit nights and on festive occasions 
to dance and sing. A number of large 
j^tone-slabs placed underneath the tree serve 
as seats for actors and spectators. 

I'hc village Sasan, toOt adjoins the 
vil lage-frasif^ and consists 
of a number of big stone- 


held> the 
offenders 
■suspected 
to justice^ 


The SisAn. 


slabs lyinR flat c*o the ground, or propped 
up on sniali cliips of stone at the corners. 
Ihulcr Olio or more of these stotie-slahs, Ue 
buried the hone# of the deceased nienibers 
of each family of Khuntkitttdars or 
Uhulnhars uf the village. The bones of a 
MQndi. dying away bom his khQntkatt* or 
bhuinhari village, will, if pOMible, be 
cimvcycd by his relatives, as a pious duty, 
lo bis ancestral village and there ceremooial- 
Iv buried under the family Sas5n*diri or 
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Kpulchral' Irv the Sasan of the 

KiU Of sept,® No outsiders, not even rcsitlent 
Mund^ris of the villa;;? vvho do not belon*; 
to the otijuinat villa|;(sfamily, wilt 

allowed to vise the vilbge-SaBarr. And Hie 
Mflndafivefy properly regard these sepulchral 
Stones nr 6 'asei«-Ji>is as the titlc-derds of 
the Khantkatfidars and Bhuinhars of each 
village. 


Leaving the village basti behind you, you 

Villa« FieJds, firsUo The ‘dihari-din r' 

[M.. hatu-jftpi pifi) lands, 
these are cuhis'able uplands nearest the 
hasti, and are regarded aspartof the village- 
sne itself. These ‘dJhlrUdatif* lands are 
mostly used as ‘chirS-biris' in which various 
rnfcj crops besides onions, garlics, and some¬ 
times potatoes and similar other crops are 
grown. Portions of ‘dtharUdanr' lands arc 
also used as ‘bira-baris’ (M., fcraitr iairr-ifll 
on which paddy ^seedlings are reared for 
transplan tatton. Heyond these 'hatu-japa 
pin' lands, and further from the imsft you 


ln rare(h«ahce.s, sud.as m viltagf-G m t.r Gum 

^Pl«tel.lisli.^ thy village. thecliirtn,nt Jt,7« (,he Mun- 
dhu itlt and iheChnlia t'urthl MnndL arrivine 
in siuwessire aiid each *,7.- clearing a separnll 

At no lumber 

Jone *r/i mny bo buned in ihe S^tsan of another kiU, 
there art n^essanly more than one Sasan in sticH 

?hl SfiT ^ ""1'®'^ Khnaiignin Thana Khunti, 

he difieitnt O^as Mm founded separately by men of 
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see strelches of uplands with ilieir sides 
slnpin^i down in step-like ttirractfs into ihc 
boitom of intervening hollows. The uplands 
are locaUy called ‘danK nr *tSnr iM., ptri\ 
and I he terraced low-lands are called Mon" 
(M., Idyong). The former are suitable for 
di%' cultivation and the latter for wet 
■cultivation- Lands standing ^ midway 
between the Mon" and the Manr* lands are 
called *tari a "fields. These latter are, properly 
speaking, low-lying portions of MSnr" lands- 
The drainage of the high lands further up 
passes over these *taria" landst rendering them 
capable of growing the earlier and lighter 
varieties of lowland rice such as the *karh5n? 
paddv. The Mons* or lowlands are sub¬ 
divided. according to their respectivt eleva¬ 
tion, into (t) ihe^garha loyong'or the lowest 
don lands at the boi tom of the depressions 
between the ridges. (3) the *sqkra' lands or 
terraces of middle elevation^ and ii j) the 
*hadi" or *cht>wrl don" lands situate further 
up the sides of the slopes and immediately 
below the ‘laria danr lands. In ihe Bengali- 
speaking portions of the PSnch ParganASt 
the *garha don" lands are known as "bahar or 
Mabar'. ihc 'sokrS don" lands as ^kanali/and 
the ‘badV or Vhowra d6n" lands as ‘bSid.' A 
sub-division of *g^^h.lt don* lands is the '^kudar- 
don" whicht owing to the water of S€>me 
spfittg flowing Over it or some streamlet 
irrigatir^g Ir, receives moisture ihroughout 
the year. U on such lands that, besides 
the usual winter nce-crop, a aumnicr crop 
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called teiea rice is grown.* The terraced" 
don lands testiFy to the dogged perseverence 
and indefatigable industry of the Miindls, 
Years of parient labour of whole Families 
of MundSs are spent in cmbatiking hill- 
streams, levelling river-beds and vallevs, 
cutting into stubborn ground higher up and 
forming them into little terraces of don 
lands. Generation after generatiun of 
Mundis have toiled in the heat and in the 
rains to prepare these termced rice-fields. 
And .still they go on patiently reclaiming 
waste lands and preparing dfin lands^ as 
their forefathers had done before them. 
Dim lands in the Gulttvarion of the tenant 
wlm prepared them or his heirs and transfe¬ 
rees, are known. in non-khuntkatti villages^ 
as *k6rkar' lands and have special privileges 
iirt^jchtrd to thcnii 


(3) AGRtCUTUtlE, 

The pnnctpal varieties of soil in the 
Soil, MCncla country are,— (O (he 

(M-v piink 

or alluvial soil, found mostly in the Ranch 

* Thew tands arc classed as "(ifsu 

Jif (he middle terraces arc sutidlvided 
mto s«oi don” lands which yield harvest in 

Aghnn and ihi^ class don” lands ytdding harvest 

don^biM. ih """ “fourth*class dim” fchoviTa 

doni lands the paddy ripens in Bhado or Asufn 

swciablea.iyc., are clairiied as "first class danr,” and 
further from the Aarf.'are subdivided into, 
j' ^ which are comparatively 

‘’"d “third class^r rmjiir^ 

danr lands which are stony and more Moping, ^ 
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Parganris, and best suited for fice i p) the 
*nn^r!l' {called ^na^^dha' by the Sonepur MQft- 
dSs and chit^ in the Panch Parganlsjp — a 
kind of black sticky clay sod ; (^1 lUc khirsi 
consisting of equal proportions oF clay and 



Mund:! Girl with a bambod uiiibrdEii 
lending eatEle« 


sand s < 4 ) the 'rugun hytng 

soil; (51 the *baia* (M.. -J'; 

ioam • and (6) the dal iriaiia" (M 
consisting of a red ferruginous 
found only in ddur landsn 


or gravelly 
fj or sandy 
L/fira hssad 
sandy loam^ 
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Of food-crops, I lie staple is rke, ivhich 
Crop*. grown both on ‘don’ as 

well as on ‘dinr’ lands. 

The general name for upland rice is 'gorU' 
(M., goda baba} which is reaped in August 
and September, and includes several varie¬ 
ties of coarse rice only—such as, the aban- 
ga, the barsoga, &c. Besides gora rice, 
other important flhadoi crops, such as gfind- 

/L horE). marua 

(M., kfsdej, and other mil lets and pulses 

arc grown on danr lands. The third har¬ 
vest of the year is the ral^r' harvest gathered 
m February- and .March. Aiucmg the more 
important raA; crops grown on dlnr lands 
arc the'rahar or ciybrnM saff^o (M.. fShaH) 
and the mustard or s/bo^A „{gra (M.. mani). 

1 he upland crops are generallv sosvn by 
rotation. I hus, after the ■mSrua’ crop k 
pthered from a field in October-November. 

paddy will be sown on lUn the follow- 
ingMay and harvested in September, tn 
the next year, same held will be sown 
wi h the und (M. rambara) pulse which 

tI.^ ^^ptember or October, 

1 hi& wdl be followed next June by a "gond- 

li crop which, in its turn, will be reaped in 

or kurth, wit be sown on the same Lid. 
Frequently rab,r pulse, which is reaped in 
.March. IS sowri along with 'gora’ or ‘gondii’ 

with marua. This usual cycle of upland 
cultivation is .sometimes varied according to 
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tKe usage of a particular village or the 
convenience or inclinaiion of individual 
culiivaior^- In most Mundari villagcp, ibe 
tiplands are poor in quality, and arc iherc- 
fore generally left fallow, by turns, for nne. 
two* or three years at a time. 

l^be tow-1 and rice £M.J5yong bSha) may 
be broadly divided into two main classes t- - 
namely ihe "garuhan' (M., hambSl habal or 
*bafka' rice grow^n on the lowesi don land^ 
and reaped In November^ — and the *3aubSn* 
(\U ramal baba) or light rice grown on 
the upper terraces known as ‘cbowT^l-ddn^ 
lands. The former class is the great winter 
crop of the year xvhich is reaped in ?^ovem- 
her and Decembert and comprises a large 
variety of hnc rice such as the Kalan^* 
dani, the TilSsar, and the Kai^hunS. The 
latter class is reaped in autumn and 
comprises several varieties of coarse rice 
such as the Jhalar-gendfi and the Miigdlii. 
In speaking about Kudar don lands, we 
have referred in *tewa' rice which is grown on 
lands which retain moisture throughoin: the 
year and arc therefore capable oI yield¬ 
ing sw'o crops in the year, Te^vS helds are 
found only in rhinos Khunti, Hundu, and 
Orm^rtjhi and measure altogether ri8 
sipiare miles in the whole nf the Ranchi 
Distnet. Including dofasli rfaitr lands, the 
i:niire are.t of lands, as well 

as *danr‘ wiihin the Ranchi iJistTict, 
cropped more than once in the year is 
only jt) square miles. oF a total 
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area of 7iit»3 snuare miles in the Unnchi 
District, 3,61^ square miles or 50.S8 per 
cent, are notiiinatly under cultivation. But, 
ntaking allowance for dn'fSs-li don lands 
and the cycle of cultivation in dSnr lands, 
the total net cropped area of the district 
does not exceed ^,<183 square miles. Of this, 
i,gjo square miles f^or 6i'6 per cent, of the 
cropped area) produce rice, ‘urid' is grown on 
117 square miles, ‘gondii' on 300 square miles, 
‘mariia' on tio Square miles, sQtfiGja on 157 
square miles, and other crops cm 155 square 
miles. Only 43 square miles in the whole ol 
the district are covered with fruit trees. 
overage gross produce of one acre of ‘ddn 
land, would, in a good year, amount to 
about 17 maunds of paddy. 

The MQnda’s methods of cultivation arc 
very simple. There are two 
Agrkulttiral nfoccsses lor the cultivation 
o|Kr.uionji. low-laod paddy, vis. the 

‘bunaMMuodari. her) or sowing broad-cast, 

and the ‘rop'i* (MvindSfi, roS) or trans¬ 
plantation. The former is generally made 
ill iufie and the latter In July ami August. 
The ‘biina’ process, again, is of two kinds, 
namely, 'dhuTi'bunr\* (M., 
( 1 > Buna. hcr-jetua) or sowing in dust, 

and 'lews’ (M., Schara) or sowing in mud. 
Before sowing of transplantation, the fields 
are generally ploughed up three or four 

•\Vc arc indebted for the .ibcne statistics id J. Rdti,, 
Es<|, l.r,S,. Utc Setikmenl OlHrcr of Ranchi, 
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times* The first p1ou|;hTng, known as 
*chirpm* (M.p si-crhiia) h madet if possible, 
soon after the wtnier-rice is har^'estrd, or, 
at any rate, immediately after ihe first 
shower of rain in the month of Ma|*h ; the 
second and third plou^hitigs known res¬ 
pectively^ as *dob5^rn,V f.VK, si-rura} and 
'afhaoni/ follow, in buna fields, shortly 
aherwards -either in Magh or in Fagun. 
These buna fields are generally manured in 
the month of Chait. by d istributing over them 
cowdung* ill small heaps, and then spread^ 
ing OLi[ this manure either with the spade 
or with rhe plough. The third ploughing is 
ifoMoived by harrmving and levelling with an 
implement called the 'kirha' or nilrer. The 
last ploughing is called the "puraong' or 
finishing. The "purSona' and 'uthaona' are 
often the same. The land having been 
thus prepared for the reception of 
paddy-seeds, *dhuri-bQna' is made in Mav or 
June by casting dry seeds on pulverised 
ground. 

In June, after the regular rains set in, 

(ij) Lew.!, "Icw^ or moist-sowing is 
made. T he field which was 
once ploughed in ^Jagh (January—February) 
is tborotigbly ploughed up again after ^a 
heavy shower of rain In A^^Srh iJuoe-Julv) 
so as to work up the soil into a £rate of 
liquid nmd. The mud h then allowed to 


* ttiher man lilted used by Mu ndas 
■mud I ram dd Laiiks, karaiij flotvers, iind dh 


niT AiihcSp 
cakes. 
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The cilrculiir r^in^h^L uf The 

sellle down for a day two, after ivhlch 
the waler which comes up above the mud is- 
drained off^ The seeds which have already 
hecTi made to ^jcrnunale by’ being soaked 
In water for about iwenly-fuur hours, and 
pui into a covered basket^ is now scattered 
on the surface of the mud- They arc 
carefullv watched until they take root and 
a few leaves spring up. 

The last process m point of titme is the 
(M., achSira] or irans- 
(iii) opA. plantation. On the day of 
transplantation, the field is once more 
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ploughed up by the inert with the help of 
ihe and soil and water are minted up 

into a uniform puddle. The paddy seedling.^ 
■brought iti bundles from the nursery where 
they were reared, are washed clean of all 
earth and one by one separately inserted in 
the mud by t'le women. 11 is indeed a very- 
pleasing sight to see the Mundas*, men and 
women, sonie with their picturesque ram- 
hats on and other^i bare-headed, cheerfully 
working in their fields m the rains all the 
day long. 


The paddy fields arc weeded three times. 

_ The tirsi weeding takes 

<iv> « mg. place before the field is 
^jownp Grass and other noxious plants 
I hat have come up since the field was laist 
ploughed up are carefully picked up by the 
hand. This process is called "iflHing* in 
Mundtiri- The second weeding takes place in 
ihe month of Sa^van (July-Augusl) when the 
paddy-fields generally get infested with 
grassl 1 his ^veeding is done with the help 
of the plougfi and the Knrrow. This process 
IS knoivn as ^bidhSonS" in Hindi, and *klrae' 
in iMQndari. The last weeding is made in 
the month of Bbado (August-SeplcmberK 
when such of the grass as escaped the 
previous weeding* are carefully picked up 
with the baiid, and taken home to be 
used as fodder for cattle. This weeding is 
called JjcreJ in Mundlri. 

When the crops are ripenings ihey require 
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to he watchedn In the day¬ 
time, this done f-cnerally 
by the women and the children, hut a.i 
night the watching is always done by men 
whn stop in small temporiiry ahedi erected 
for the purpose on or near the fields. These 
huta are made of straw spread over branches 
of trees, and are locally known as ‘ItiimbSs' 
(M., giiiu). 

The harvesting is done both by men and 
fvi) H4fv.stiag. 

Of 'kbanhan f\L, kolom) 
jfi prtpared befarehand by scraping 
off a suitable plot of bind, and making it 
clean and tidy with a coating of cowdiing 
£M., gjiri) mixed with water. Rocky placed 
or chat^ft^p if available^ are preferredi 
Otherwi^stf, a plot of *b5H' hind or some 
mangO'tope or other unctiliivatcd lajid is 
utilised as a ‘kharilian\ The paddy stalks^ 
as they art reaped, arc left on the ground 
in small bundles, and are carried to the 
threshing-floor. Here the paddy stalks are 
arranged in circular heaps cal led chaktirs (;Skp 
chakt) ivith the ears on the in^iiidc. 

I’lic threshing is done at fhe'khanhan* 

(vilfThrt^hlnif. 

paddy-stalks are hrsi spread 
out on the ground, and a few bullocks 
tied its a line are driven ruund and round 
over them^ As the threshing goes un in 
this way* the straw' is sifted with a pitch¬ 
fork called 'Hk^in/ 
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4 ) I'RIItAI. illlGANISATlOS AND ITS [>EVELfJP- 
MRXt tNTO^^ClAL AND PoUTICAT 
Organ I SAT I Dx. 

Thtr Milnda trilHt i> divided iiUD ii larfje 
number of exi>^,‘unous groups i^alled 
AccOfdmg in Mimd^ tradition^ 
^ all the members of the &:ame 

iKbes*^ kill are descended from one 

common ancestor. But such 
a tradition may nof be quite correct with 
regard lo the original kilts. Phough exo¬ 
gam ous as regards (he kilrs^ the Mundas 
are endogamous so far as other tribes are 
concerned. rhue, there can now be no 
ii^alid marriage^ according to MOnda custom^ 
betwoeo Q MfindS and the member of anv 
other‘Kolartan^ Tribe, such as the Santa Is., 
the Kharias. the .-Xstirs, or 
(he Tiir-horx. It is only wish 
the Bhumijes of ParganS Pitkuin which 
adjoins the Tatn 5 r PargSoS of the Ranchi 
district, that the MCmd^s of TarnSr side 

;«> Tht Khanfr^rt. *'!'! '»'« 

Bhumij-MundSs of Tamar 

and th^r adjoining porganas of the Manbhum 
District would appear to belong lo the same 
tribe as the \fundits, But a MOndi will not 
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marry even in a KhUngar family, although 
the Khingars are believed to have originally 
formed one tribe %vhh the Mundls. The 
reason asserted is, that the Khingars were 
excommuntcated in the days of tradition 
for having eaten unclean mean^ In Parganls 

■ The story goes that two M unda brothers were 
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Btjndu andTiniar^ tKe.^c Khangar ^JQnd^,^ 
are known as Pator Mundl^t in pans of 
Khunti Th§na as Mlihli in Sing- 

bhumas in GSlngpur as BundCiars, 

and in Pargana Betkilddi by the signiRcant 
name of Marlng Mundas. 

TheMpndisof the Central Plateau and its 
neighbourhood are distin- 
(in>ThtKMk-p*t from other AlOndli 

Hiciidis. appellatmn of Konk- 

pilt (corrupted into Kom-pSt) MflndSs. The 
origin of the term is lost in obscurity* The 
derivation suggested by Mr. U. D. Maldar m 
the Appendix to a Government Resolu¬ 
tion of the J5th Novenil>er| 1880 (pub¬ 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette of the tst 
Dccirmber, iSBd)^ from the Hindu words 

trai'Ci]ling with their ^ from one place 10 another. 
One of the brothers and hU wifr preceded llie olhi'r 
brother In the joumej^ On the way, the former 
brother*! wife was broLight to bed of a child. White 
leaving ihe pLucCr the Mundn couple buried ihc 
pbic]cnt 3 ^ ;ti the h^rth ihET had improvised ai 

their temporary' kKiving. Soon aflerH^tEk^ ihe rtther 
brother came up inere with his wife. Un opening up 
the heanh, he discovered the ptacentn, buried 

there, and thought that hLs brother had bagged Gertie 
game* and left a portion of Ihte meat for him to cook 
and eau And so the couple unsuspocling Iv ate the 
unclean meau When ihc brother^ met, and the truth 
was know’rt, ibe brother who had caicn the unclean 
meal was esfcommunScaled. And his descendants 
became the. Khangars. 

• The Mafitt ^ould not huwev'er be con¬ 
founded with the Makiut also known as 

Turis or OrtfjT. 
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kanak (gold) a^nd paia, does not appear at 
all probable. The name may not impro¬ 
bably have some connection with the term 
Pat Mtiiid{t—a.n appellation still us^ed to 
signify a head-Muntli belonging to parti¬ 
cular Muoda families reputed to be descend¬ 
ed of the original Mundi and 

accorded precedence over other MOnd^s in 
social matters. We have heard old Mundls 
explaining the origin of the name by 
asserting that it was given to them when 
the ftrst Nftgbansi of the country 

adopted a snake-shaped as his royal 

Insignia, leaving the chief Mundas to wear 
^rtj!>r/s of pnl or cocoan 

silk as their distinctive head-dress. Such a 
pagri is still worn by the village Mundl in 
many village^ when he succeeds to Alunda- 
ship and receives the Mundai-^Wigri at the 
hands of the Minki, and in some villages at 
the hands of the Zamindar^ The Bhuinhir 
MQndas of the west would seem to be an 
off-shoot of ihe Konk-pat Mund^ 

According to modem authorities on Socin- 


log}'. from tribes and sub- 
tribes was evolved the 
Family^ when communal 


Kills *Ad thfir 
Origiiir 


marriage was superseded by individual 
marriage and the Matriarchal Age was 
superseded by the Palriarchah After the 
hunting and hshlng stages of sa^'ageiy were 
passed, and ibe nomadic savage Settled down 
and first took to agriculture^ the iostituttofi 
of individual marriage appears to have de- 




^03 

%'eloped Of perhaps to ha ve been re-established 
once more and it soon tnok root. Descent 
came to be traced through the father and no 
longer, as before, through the mother. The 
wife was no longer the common property of 
the tribci the sub-iribet or the matriarchal 
groopi The child no longer belonged to the 
community or to the mother alone, but to 
the father as much as to the mother. And 
kinship came to be traced not, as before+ 
t h rough a com mo n fema te ancestor, bo t 
through a common male ancestor. Even in 
the Matriarchal Age, descend an is by the 
same mother came to be regarded as brothers 
and sisters betwist whom sexual union was 
at first looked upon with disfavour, and 
afterwards altogether forbidden. Women 
were generally captured or taken from other 
tribes or sub-tribes^ and septs first arose in 
the Matriarchal Age w’hen sexual union 
between descendants of the same mother 
came to be interdiciedi A relic of that 
period may perhaps still be traced in the 
imporiant position assigned to the maternal 
uncles of the bride and the bridegroom in 
Mundari marriages. Even if the division oF 
the tribe into Kitis or totemestic septs had 
existed in the ^Zatriarchal Age* those divisions 
are no longer recognisable unless indeed 
they be represented by the different allied 
Tribes and suh-trlbes such as the Hds* the 
Kharias and the Bhiimijes who once formed 
the same people with the Mundas. Be that 
as it may, it must have been after the 
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iriBtitution of individtial marriage that ihe 
present Jivkion of the Mundis and other 
allied tribes into Kilfs or totemeslic sepl& 
on the traditional basis of paternal con- 
sanguiniiy arose. The fraternal ties of 
mutual affection engendered by residence^ 
under the .same roof, sharing the com¬ 
mon hearth, and growing under the 
fostering care of the same parents, made 
brothers hold together, and iheir children 
and children's children and subsequent 
gent rat tons came to regard themselves ai^ 
knit together by lies of common descent, 
and bound to stand by one another m weal 
nr woe, share the same property in common^ 
join in conimfm worship, and burr their 
dead in a common Sasnij. Injuries to any 
member of the family caused from outride 
came to be looked upon as common injuries 
and would he resented and avenged by atl 
the members. Many are the stories still 
told by the MundSs about ihc menribers of a 
K$li combining in ancient titnes to punii^b 
wrongs commtticd by outsiders to individual 
members of that Arli. The repugnance to 
consanguinous marriages already developed 
in the Matriarchal Age, was accentuated by 
improvement in manners and civilisation 
which necessarily foHosvcd agricultural life. 
Marriages between descendants of the same 
common paiemal ancestor was interdicted. 
And all the sypprtsed descendants of one 
ancestor come to be described as belonging 
to one KtU. Distinctive Kilt names came 
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to be coinedif either from some memorable 
incident connecied iviih ikc or from 

some other cireum'iiancc connected eiihcr 
with religion or superstirson. As time 
went on, and general inns moltipHed^ each 
KHi became cnormnusly enlarged, and rhe 
unwieldy brotherhoods came to be further 
subdivided into separate Kilts. This sub¬ 
division was probably effected 10 avoid (he 
necessirv of the members of one Kiti having 
to travel a long way off into the domain of 
another Kiti to seek wives for their sons or 
husbands for their daughters. When the 
Muiida^ entered the Choti Nagpur plateaux, 
the number of their Kilts appears to have 
been veri" smalL As a proof tif this may 
perhaps be mentioned the very small number 
of AVij names (such as the Hemrom, the 
Hlsd§, the Soieo] which the Mundas have tn 
■common with the S^ntlls and the Bhuinijes 
who formed one people with the MSnd 3 s 
before the latter entered Chota NSgpur, 
And the legends conoecled with the origin 
of most Miilnd^ri Kills of our days would 
leasee no doubt that the number of Kihs 
swelled enormously by subdivision, snice the 
Mi]nd3.s migrated into Chota Nagpur- We 
shall cnnienr ourselves with giving here the 
stories connected with the origin of a few 
of these Kilis only. Though mostly 
fabulous in origin, some indications of 
historical facts may perhaps be gleaned 
from themp 

The origin of the Tuii-kiU is staled 
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to be* as Follows:—The ancestors of the 
sept lived in village ChGtii near Rinchi^ 

m The Tud kill. whUher Ihev had 

irom butiimbe-lCoraiTio^^ 
While migratinjT again further to the east, 
from Chdtia they had to cross a swollen 
river in the depth of winter. One batch 
of the emigrants first crossed the rsvefr 
bur began to jihiver terribly with cold 
when they reached the other banfcn They 
there Fore shouted out to their relatives on the 
other banli to send them some burning 
charcoal which the latter had tvith them. 
The men on the other bank^ finding no other 
means of helping their kinsmenp pur some 
burning charcoal into a fork made of a 
twig of the *mtr plant which abounded in- 
ihe vicinity, and sent the twig with the 


charcoal to the other bank with the help of a 
bow and arrow. The Miindls on the other 
bank thus relieved from the biting cold, 
vowed not to eat the ‘luli" plant any more, 
and thenceforth formed a separate IClIi 
called the Tiiti A/ii.f 


• There arL- ivrn at three iili^btly diftpricnt versions 
oE this s| ory% 

t So ffreat h the Munda's rtsiwe? for his toiEm. that 
he will not^ tf he can, allow his Lotem to be taien evert 
by men of cnhcr castes, m his presence. Thus, not lonr 
in ^illaey Tdnia, inhabiteid mostJy hy MuncLi-s nf 
the Tiiiti A7/fV .t ^kThotncda^ neighbour had grown 
tit ft plants on his Svirr land. The Aliinda^ when they 
saw- ihe t»tt planL*^ coming up, ci^ert>d threats it 

violence to the Mahoinedan who at length pacified the 

enraged Munda>« by npnDoting the iMit plants. 
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The origirt of the il'ffdiJii KUi is niiffated 
.. ^ j followi;: While coming 

(ipThcMandu Sonepuf 'lidc from the 
Eastern ParganSs {whtthtrf 
they had first migrated from the central 
plateau), the head of the migrating family was 
carrying a lighted twist of straw (bor)ar night+ 
While he was nearing the end of his joumeVt 
the straw-light burnt down to its lo^iiet end 
(lo nmndu janlh From this circumstance 
this Munda and his near kinsmen constiluied 

the Mundu Kili- . . i-u 

rhe story ^he origin of the dinercnt 
iJU) The Soc subdivisions of the Sm Kill, 
Kiti iad ItssEib- is somewhat interesiing, 
divisleni. ^I'he story goes that a MutidS 

had grown cotton (kSsomJ on bis^ field 

close by a river named "Chilua Ikir. 
large *Soe' or Spel fish made a subterranean 
passage from I he river up to this cot ion- 
field^ and e%^cry night the fish would stealthily 
come to the field through this passage 
and damage the cotton. Unable at first to 
trace the thief, the owner of the fi^ld ulti¬ 
mately remained watching the field one 
night, and at length discovered the So£ hsh 
eating his cotton^ Forthwith, with an arrow, 
he killed the fish* But the fish was so 
and heavy that he had to call in the aid 01 
all his ‘h’aglis' or bhayads to carry the huge 
hsh to the village* The fish was then 
chopped into pieces^ and the meat distri- 

hutod amongst all the ^hagls/ IheMundS 

who had killed the fish with his arrow 
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came to be ealled *Tuing-S(ie’* and his des¬ 
cendants formed the ‘Tutng Soe kilt,** The 
man who chopped the bones came to be 
called ‘Jing-aoe’* and his descendants cons¬ 
tituted the 'Jing Sot kili.' The Mundi 
who divided the meat into different shares 
came to be called ‘TilSoc** and his descend¬ 
ants formed the ‘Til She kili.' The Munda 
who distributed the shares came to be 
called ‘OrSoe/ and his descendants became 
the ■Or-Sne kili,’ The MOnda who brought 
the leaves on w hich the different shar(?s of 
nicat were placed came to be styled ‘Pitra 
Soc* and his family the ‘Pltrfl Soe kili.’ One 
of the 'Phayads* had taken his own share of 
the meat in a piece of cloth dyed with gantcha 
earth (a kind of ochre-coloured earth called 
matt) and came to be called ‘GamchS 
Soe,‘ and hts descendants came to constitute 
the 'Camcha Soe kili.' The men of the 
‘Gamcha She’ kili will not use cloth dyed 
tvith ‘Gamcha’ earth, and no Mundfi of the 
different branches of the ‘Soe kili'will eat 
the Sm fish. The other sub-dIvisions of the 
It lit arc the ‘^fan Ji-soe/ the Chiki-sot, the 
T'ula Sw,* the AdM S«, the ro .V/oiidr' 
and the ‘Banda Soe' kilts, each of which 
ktits ts somehow or other connected with the 
legend given above. 

In the legends connected with the origin 


Ttiiiy 1* the Mundarl word lor '<ih[>cj| 
amaw, neimn ■bMic/ m \s \o divid 

mciins to riiVfihtiii!.' .iFut h 'a leaf-pkie. 
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j'* iTt. tt "Of a few of the 

{IV} TEi€ Horo pr .II 

Kachti^KilL supernatural ele¬ 

ments have been intro¬ 
duced. Thusp the origin of the ^Hom’ or 
'Kachui Kili' U given as followiru The 
ancestor of the KiH^ w^tiite on a journey, had 
to cross a swollen riven His "h§g5s' or 
kinsmen crossed the river safely- Kyi he 
himself did not vemore to do sounaided^ and 
exclaimedp **Whoever will lake me safely 
across the river^ will be my kith and kin 
lor ever/' In those days all animal and 
vegetable creation could understand human 
speech and could themselves be understood 
by^ man. A tortoise who heard the MQiid|.^s 
appeal for help, came up and offered to 
carry him across the river. The tortoise 
succeeded in canyung on his back not the 
.\SLmd 5 alone bui all his family and luggage 
safe 10 ihe other side of the river. True to his 
promise, the MQnda thenceforth assumed the 
name of Itor^ or 'Kachu^^ and his descend¬ 
ants came 10 form the Ihro or Kachua KHL 
No Miiiida of the kiti will kill a tortoise or 
eat its flesh. 

The story of the origin of the well-known 
"Ntg kill" (the same as the 
“Pandu Bing kil/) is as 
follows: A MundS snake- 
charmer had tamed a white Nag snake 
(^Plindu Bing'] which he used to take with 
him in his itineraries. At length, ^vhile relum¬ 
ing home from a distant village, the snake- 
charmer died on the wa>\ The Nag-serpent 


(vj The 
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now coiied round the corpse and carried 
it home to the bereaved sons. Out of gratitude 
to the faithful *Pandu bing/ the deceased 
snake-charmer's sons kept the snake In their 
hpusei and gave it plenty to eat and drink 
every day. And the snake^ too^ would do 
them nq manner of harm. Thenceforth the 
descendants of the deceased snake-chartner 
came to be called the men of the 'NSg Kill/* 
No member of the Kill would injure a Nag 
serpent, 'i'he Hindiiised Mundis of thi& 
Ktli In some localities, such as the M^nkis 
of viiliage Manktdl (th^n^, Sonl^hStu] 
seek to derive the name from a sup¬ 
posed Nag Rishi, but also recount the story 
of a huge NSg serpent protecting iheir 
anceator with its expanded hood. 

In many cases, the Hinduiiced Mundas of 


the PSacb Parganas have 
succeeded in transforming 
their ^i7f-names almost 



beyond recognirion. Thus Skndi fcihf 
has been changed into hlindil gotra — ^ 
gotra nr dart-name common to many 
genuine Hindu fan^ilies and said to be 
derived from Sandilya Rbhi. This sept- 
name is in so much favour with the seml- 
Hinduized Mund^s qf the eastern par- 
gan^s that instances have been knqivn 

♦ The Bhumijes Kivi; atw ihh AV/f amoni^i 
thcni. The Tjm ATfi' of the Mufidas li the 

same as the Tfssa ^frii of ihe Bhumiles. 

t Sandi' in Muiidari means the m;%Je of an animal, 

a bullock. 
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in which a MiindSl df the S^ndil ^ritra has 
married in the same ^otra. This probably 
shdws ihat rhis new JtfVf name has been adopt¬ 
ed by several originally distinct Tht 

majority of Milnd^s in the Son^h^tu ThanS, 
now belong to the SSndil gorra. The only 
other Mundari Kilk within that Thana 
appear to he the gotra/ the Tan 

(sparrow) rn, and the SSnga* jti 7 f- A 
curious instance of the tratssformatiirn of 
^i 7 f' name is that of the Tuii iili into 
the tihoj-Raj-gorra of Pargana I'Sinar 
for exanrple, in village Kota). 

In a verv few instances families of one 
r*r ftric hevn knosvn 

to have been i ncor- 
porated Inin another Thus^ the Mun- 

dSs now residing in villages Chiiir and 
Ch&ldiiidu in ParganS Sonepur (Tli^n^p 
Karra) originatlv resided in village Chenre 
(a tola of UlStti in Th^ni R^nchih 
belonged to the F^5ndo (wild cat) ^j 7 j. It 
is Jtatd that a large venomous snake used 
rn trouble the men of the PSirA Mochia 
Pifh^, who long iinsticcessfully sought to 
establish villages where the present village 
of Bing^on stands^ and round about it. 
An ancestor of the presrni Mundari tesi- 
dents of village Chiur succeeded in killing 
the snaket and was allowed to seftit down 
in that locality, and the village he establish¬ 
ed was named Bing-h 5 tu {the snake-village» 
* San^ is the Mendari naine for itie pith nf a 
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since known as Hii descenJanis 

afterwards removed ro vitiates Chiur and 
Ch&ld^ndu. Bur to this day ihey have 
their "sasSn'or ^rave-yard at Binj^aon. The 
man who killed the snake was ad mil red to 
the Ihr^nj-Kiti ro which the i^JundSs of the 
Pa Era Mochia Parha belong. And Iiih 
descendants, now ihe Mund^ris of Chiur and 
ChSldlndup are not permitted to enter into 
marital relations either with men of their 
orifjinal iiti the Bfindo kitL or with men 
of their adopted //ereij;. Among 

€»th«r Ailts of the MundSs may be mention¬ 
ed the following the *Purthj KilP wiih iis 
subdivisions ihe Chutn Pilrrhi^ the Huni f^Or- 
(hi, The *S 5 r 0 kad Ptlrthi,* the 'HasS Pilrthi/ 
the "Kiiga POrthi/ the 'SSndi PurthP Kitis; 
the "Orel kili/ the "RundS kill,' the 'Kandir 
kill," the *B 5 dr| kili,' thc'Siirtn kill,' the H§i 
iiHL the ^Bada kill/the dlhcngra ktlip' I.mtg- 
Waere itU, the hit, the 'Haiiat5 

kill/ the "Hemrorn kih/the Bodoso iih\ the 
Miindri A'iti, the (lomi Buru itrVt, the 
SiiJiAurit A’itt\ the 'Champi kili/ the *Hans 
kill/ the -Baba kib/ the kula Writhe ^Dere 
Singa kilj,; the "BadSnga kili', the^Sal" gotra 
and the Kawat golra. 

In course of time, as the members of each 
p Jii/r increased, and one 

Pattis, ^ village proved insufilicieiit 

for the residence and culii- 
vation of all the members, other villages 
wi-rL- founJeiJ in the (it-ij^hbourhnod bv 

different mem here d| the itiVf. In the 
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brginnin« they appear to have buried rhcir 
dead in the common *sa?an" in rhe parent- 
village, joined in certaio public *Pujas(w'or- 
ship} in ihe ‘Sami* of the parent village, 
and otherwise mamtained their former 
a ssoc i a t i on in aim os^t all res pec \s ex cep t 
residence and cuttivation^ But^ in course of 
time, they, 100 , came to have their own 
public worjihipai the ‘Sarnis^ of their new 
villajEies^ and established their j^eparate 
grave yards in their respective village?. Hut 
in social and administrative matters, they 
continued to act as one body. And to this 
day, this association for common social and 
adminiEtraiive purpose* have l>een main¬ 
tained, though not by all the villages 
belonging to one kilu —^for that would be 
tmpracficab1e+^ — ^but by eaeh group of villages 
of the same kilt That left the parent village 
together and settled side by tiide. This 
brotherhood of allied and associated villages 
constituted a "p^rha** 1'he *pirha’ now' be¬ 
came the unit of social as w^ell as poltrical or¬ 
ganisation. And by degrees this organisation 
attained almost ideal perfection. But here 
their further progress naturally stopped. With 
his limited ideas, the semi-barbarous Mundi 
could not extend his vision beyond the 
limits of his ^Parha*' and conceive of 
wd d er orga n i sat i of s s, Nat ura 11 y, the ref ore, 
they succumbed to the first NSghartsi leader 
W'ho arose amongst them W'ith a more 

■ The pir of Kahhan (Singbhiun} appears to be 

variant of the name “Parha/ 
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externdeJ vis^ion—iht more comprehensive 
and grander schetne oF a *state\ — of 
an organi^tion which should confer- 
derate ihei^e isolated p^rh 3 s under the 
leadership of a chief of chiefs. The Nag 
bansis succeeded in their noble ambition 
orily becaufse they sought to build a mighty 
folate upon foimdations already existing, and 
did not seek uv destroy the ‘pirhi^ organisa- 
tionfi and other estiabbshed institutions of the 
MundSs. The early Nlgbansi chiefs appear 
to have seeii that such a course of destruction 
and vandalism would not be tolerated by the 
proud and untameable Silundlis, and, would 
ultimately involve the ruin of the state or 
kingdom which they might succeed in estab¬ 
lishing fora time. And thus it is that we find 
the ^parh^?*’ still e^cbting In more or less pris- 
line vigour,so far at least as their social autho¬ 
rity is concerned, although their adminis¬ 
trative and political authority has been, in 
course of time, naturally undermined to a 
great extent. 

The new NSgbaosi [i.aj 3 .s found in these 
Parhas ready-made politic 
cal divisions which they 
utilised as so many revenue circles, and 
the P 3 rh&s promised, or were obliged 
to give, him irihittes which, in course of 
time, came to be fixed. The only in novation 
which the Nagbansi Rajas sought to in¬ 
troduce was to apply the name of Pailis 
to the Plrhas and of Biutinhars to the 
*Mankis' or the former political chiefs of the 


Bhujnhari Pattis. 
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Pirhas. rhough the term *Bhuinhars" is 
now-a-days applied to all descendants of the 
first aboriginal founders of villages In Chdt 4 
Nagpur proper, it appears to have been 
originally equivalent to the appellation 
*M3nki/ This view explains the tradition 
amongst the Miindas that formerly there 
were, m the whole of Sonepur, only **cight 
Al^nkis and nine Bhuinhars,”^ With the 
gradual undermining of the political author¬ 
ity of the Parhas, the name *Manki/ as the 
political head of the ancieni Plrhl, gradual¬ 
ly dropped off in the entire Munda country 
west of the present Ranehi-Chaibassa Road. 
The memory of the name still lingers here 
and rhcie within that tract. WheOt still later, 
the BhuinhSf-heads (the representatives of 
the ancient M^nhis) of the MOndari pattis 
of these parts lost all political power over 
their respective patiis^ and the Nigbansi 
Raja or his Jagirdars came to collect their 
annual tributes direct from each individual 
villager instead of through the BbuinhSr- 
head, all the descendants of the original 
settlers of these villages came to be indU- 
criniinately called Bhuinhars. The Mundas 
of these parts^ by reason of their comparative 
ncarneEs to the Raja's court, gradually came 
to add office-bearers to their P^rh^s in 

* These were the M^mkis of Fulrnlri (Kulipiri) 
Goa (Geraj Mpirijughiitu (Marga) 

Joio-hatu fiaitif Sanrigaon Chalom pQtfi\ 

T^dap ^nd Chenror paitt \ And the Bhumharj 

Sundarj />fl^rr, -T]r 3 a patfi, Lachra-gara paiti, tcc. 
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*tf «those they found in their 
Kaja s Court which strongly imprejssed 
their imagination. And the designations of 
the many dignitaries of their Raja's court 
such as those of ‘Lais’, ‘Thaktira’, ’Kotwars', 
pleased their fancy and were adopted by them 
for the added office-bearers of their E^Srhas, 
The more urtiamcabie and uncompromis- 
M-inkl Pjitis. i^ Mfindis. who migrated 
W other Khunt- ID the south and south-east 
katit Pettis. of the District, clung to the 

original form of their ancient institutions, 
and it is amongst them that the name of 
‘M3nki is stitl in use. The circumstances 
of their colonisation however, necessitated a 
strikingdirference in constitution between the 
present Mtnki p rlti's and the 'Bhoinhari 
pattis.' Whereas each in the Bhu- 

inhari area was co-cxtensivt with a Parhi, 
and comprised esdusively of members of one 
/■r'h'.the I a ter-colonised could not 

have been so. .And the reason is not far to seek. 
When an ads'enturousMGnd^ family left their 
former home in w'hat is now the BItuinhiln 
area and entered the then printevaf forest in 
the stiulh and south-east and established one 
or more villages, they began to feel keenly the 
separation from their relatives. The natural 
gregariousness of man prompted these pioneer 
settlers to invite other families to come and 
live in their neighbourhood, where unre¬ 
claimed Jungles then abounded. Relatives by 
marriage,who must necessarily have belonged 
to-tt/isdjHerent from theirown, were natu^l- 
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Iv amongst those Invited to come and settle 
t>y their side. The first pioneer settler natur¬ 
ally became the ppliiical head or M^nki of 
the villages founded all around by members 
of bis family or by families of relatives who 
came and settled at his invitation. When the 
N^gbansi RSji came to assess a tribute on 
these newly established blocks of villager 
which he called ftatiis^hc naturally looked to 
this Manki as responsible for the tribute^ The 
distance of these new' colonies^ and their 
inaccessibility naturally deterred the Rfijft 
from seeking to collect his tribute from 
each village-MOnda separately* Thus^ vve 
see* how it happened that whereas in the 
older or Bhilinhari area^ the ^j/ts are more 


or less geographically grouped, they are not 
so in the later-colonised Khuntk^iti area. 

In the Bhuinhirl area» each Parh§ now' 
consists of about a dozen villages^ ihc 
Bhuinhars of which all belong to one 
and the same kiti. In the Minki-pattis^ the 
PairhSst as we have seen» 
are not co-estensive with 
the the MOndas ol 

a single parh3l often hailing from tw^o or 
three separate pattis^ N‘or do the parhas in 
the "M 5 nki pattis^ aUvays consist exclusively 
of MundSU of one and the same By 


Parba Guvtrii- 

mEiit. 


* Thu^ in |he ifakab Farha^ conHiHtmp df I'ilLacts 
H^hnb, Sinzasari,, Kakam, L'talUt K-olad, B.inuuii 
Bundubera, Kaling Chauli, and there are 

Mundas of no less ihnn three namely, the 

Runda ktii, I he kHi, and Paira^kakuri 

Mlu iTic Mufida of Hahab ts the Pat Mynda, 
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way ol justificatfon for this, the Mundls of 
sath mixed p^rViSs suggest that social matters 
cannot be properly decided by *kili-hlgas' 
{clan brethren) alone^ but that the opinion of 
^ktitumbs'—men of other kilts with whom 
alone matrimonial relations can be entered 
into,—must needs be consulted. But the 
real reason^ as vrc have seen, vras different. 

The executive authority of the ptrlil and 
its judicial authority are vested in a select 
bodv known as the *Panch 3 yat.' The ^Pan- 
chtyo^^' ^ Bhuinhlii plrhi is a fixed body 
%vith a permanent president styltd the 
Rajs and a permanent staff of officers— 
such as, the Kulr, the LSI, the rhSkur, the 
Kani* ihe Dewin, the Ohdar, the Panre^ 
the Kotwfir, and the StpShis, — titles 
evidently adopted later in imitation of the 
Hindu Rajas and Jagirdars. The Pan- 
chayat of a p^HiS in the Khuntkatti area 
IS neither a fixed body nor has any 
permanent officers except the president 
called by them the "Pit MOndl/ the social 
head of the whose office is heredi* 

tary. The judicial authority of the ‘Panchl- 
yat^ is now exercised only in cases of 
breaches of marriage-laws and other social 
rules, disputes regurdin^ the right claimed 
by a family to bury their dead in the village 
»asan, disputes about inheritance and parti¬ 
tion, and boundary disputes between two 
Ntund& villages. Occasionally the ‘pancha- 
yal* assumes jurisdiction over persons 
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declared trt he vvilchfift and sorcerers by 
the &>kha?i or profes^iional wheh- 
findef?. 


The Pinchi/afc 
tn the BhuirihAfi 


baeh Parhl m the Bhusnhan area has, 
as we have seca, a standing 
Paitchayat. All she male 
members of rhe Path a may 
attend iis deliberarions, bur 
the principal officrf^rs whocondwet ilsbpsinej^ 
are the PfirhS and his 
itvo SipShis^ the Detvan and 
bis two Sip^hiF^ the "rh^kijr^ the LlL the 
Pand6, and the Kfirrl. The Pirha Rajl is 
the President of the Paneh, the Pinde con*- 
vokes ir, and rhe F^3hin or Karta offers the 


(i) CojuifitutfenH 


necessary sacnRees and at a p^rha feast, 
and eais the first morsel before the rjther 
Mund^s present can commence eaUnj^r liach 
of these offices is fientrally hereditary or 
rather is borne by the MOndi^ or the P3hln^ 
or the M^h^to for the time beings of some 
particular vIllagcFi comprised in the PSrba^ 
rhe offices of the 'SakSm-heani’—who 
gathers the leaves on which rice is 

served to the assembled Miindas at the 
Panchayat-feasts. the ‘ChSfichaiani"—'whe> 
makes ihe leaf-cups used in drinking from, 
and the T^n-khavvas" who distributes 
chuna or lime, t^miku or tobacco, 
and in some mstances pin or beetle-leaves, 
are similarly held each by some headman 
of a particular village. And the villages 
themselves are abo called the Riji^ the 
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DewSn, the Lil, as the csse may be, oF 
the Ptrh5. Each PSrha ks krmwrt by the 
name of the village where its Pa.rha Raj^ 
resides, 

A Munda wishing to make snv serious 

<li) Pro«.dini 3 ""’plaint to the StandiriK 
of iht Pinchdv'At. y I be r 

Munda of a village of the 
PSrh^p or to refer any dispute to the deci¬ 
sion of the Ranch, will notify his in fen lion 
to the Parha RSjli, through the MundS or 
Pihin of the cnmpSainatit^s own village. 
The K5jS will thereupon direct the Pande 
of the Parha to assemble the members of 
the P&rhH on a certain date in the village 
of the man complained against^ When 
the Panchayat meet, the complaint or cause 
of the dispute is explained by the President^ 
and the PanchSyat hear the evidence and 
explanations (statements) of both sides 
somewhat in the same manner as in 
a court of law. And the verdict of 
the Panchayat is pronounced bv the Presi¬ 
dent, Fines imposed by the Panchayat 
are reali^sed by the Dewan and his 
ChSprasis by force^ if ^ecessarJ^ Piiifui 
indeed is the condition of the "convicted 
offender who refuses to how to the decision 
of the Panchayat or pay the hne imposed* 
The recusant is often set^erely thrashed, and 
always outcasted. He cannot find wives for 
his sons or husbands for his daughters, and 
is turned out of his Lands, in certain cases^ 
if possible. 
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A Parba Ranchiyat in the Khilnikatti 
Tlic Firhi differs only in its cons- 

iiTUc iituiton from the PanchSyai 
Khuntk^tti arei. of a ParUS in the Bbiiirt- 
h&rt area# As wc have al¬ 
ready rioticedt ^ R^rha PanchSyai in ihe 
Khuntkltri area is not a standing committee 
in ifcii; Qhuinhlri area- A PArh^ Panch in 
the EChuntkatti area is composed of one or 
two headmen (the Mundi or ibe P^hSn or 
tiothj from each of the different villaj^es 
-consiitutinji^ the P^rh£. The‘Pat Mflnda' 
of the Plrhi presides over ihc dcliherations 
of the Ranch thus constiiuicd. 


With rei^ard to the proceedings of the 
PanehSyat and the mode of ejcecutmn of its 
■orders, there i^ very little difference between 
those of a Plrh^ Panchlyai in the 
Khuntkatti area and rhosc of a P^rha 
Ranch in the BhumhAri area« 


PrivAte 

pAncluyAt. 


The PSirhl Panchiyat described above 

is convened only to decide 
Serious disputes or punish 
serious offences, tn ordi¬ 
nary private disputes, a private Panchiyat 
is convened by the disputants to decide the 
dispute. We shall now describe the 

constitution of such a private PanchSyat 
and its mode of proctiiure. Each party 
calls a number of Mundls generally oi ihe 
^me iffi\ but sometimes a few men of 
■other Jfei7js too are called# The men called 
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bv each party are called the I^anches 
(Pjancft-Jte) of that party. Out nl the two set^ 
of Panche.s thuE^ called, the Mundl and ihe 
PahS.n of the which the JisputaTii^ 

belong, or the assenihled Panches iherO' 
selves, nominate three or more men 011 each 
side as the Paiich of that side- The 

Punchy of the tw'n sidcs^ thus selected, svill 
now join heads to^^eiher and elect one 
amonpst themselves as chc Sir or Presi¬ 

dent. The nominated Srr Punch with the 
select [^anch on both sides wnll now- take 
their seats in a central position. The other 
men of the as^^emhly (also called 'panches' of 
the part ies) wo 11 now^ remove to some di^tance^ 
the two dif^pntants each with his respective 
partisans [called his *panches') witlidraw- 
infT one lo the right and the oiher to the 
left of the Sir Paneb and his associates, bui 
beyond hearing distance from them. Two 
or three persons are selected by the Sir 
Ranch and his associates to act as *Kaji- 
idilgfis' or messengers- The 5jV Pandt w'il! 
then proceed tn question two or three men 
called from amongst the partisans (Panches)- 
on each side+ I'he ^Kiji-idiSgus'^ will 
e?^pbin the deposition of these wimesi^es 
on each side to the opposiie side and also 
recapitulate the evidence* for the benoRr of 
the Sir Ranch and his associaie-^ifc/j,. 
Novv^a-days, wdicn one or more of the *Kaji- 
idiagus' are Jiterate, the depositions are 

^ literally means *word-canitr/ 
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sometimes rccordt^d in writing and read 
over to the parties and to the Panch^ The 
Sir~Panch and his associate Ranches wilh 
Jast of all, retire to some distance to consider 
the evidence, each by himself. Then the Sir 
Rauch iiviil call each of his associate Panches 
one bv one and ask his opinion about the 
matter in dispute and the reasons for his 
opinion^ Me will next send fori or himself 
go to, the Panches or assembly of 
partisans on each side^ and quet^tlon them 
as to their opinion -with reasons* Finally* 
after considering all these depositions and 
opinions, the Sir Ranch will pronounce his 
decision and give his reasons. The ^hukum^ 
or decree will be passed accordingly* And» 
when some members of the Panchlyat are 
literate^ the decision will generally be put 
down in writing. In former times^ the deci¬ 
sion of the Panch^yat was regarded as an 
inspired decree, and no MundS would have 
dreamt of disregarding it. But now-a-day^t 
this is not always the case- A party dis¬ 
satisfied with the Panch^faisal (decision of 
the Panch) now" sometimes seeks his remedy 
in Courts of law* The Panches do not get 
any femuneraliorti but are entertained with 
food and drink by the party who calls them. 
When any fine is realised from an offender* 
part of it, at least* goes to provide for a 
general feast to the Panches, and to the 
other \iQndis of the village. 

The favourite methods sometimes em- 
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Oiths And Or- 


ployed by a. 'Parha' Pani:h 
a:s well as by a private 
Panch to find out the Truth 


about a dispute or to detect a culprit 
are the mth and the ^rdeaL These arc 
preceded by certain religious ceremonies 
conducted by a member of the Panch, 
in which *Sing-B6nga" (the Sun~God or 
Supreme Deity) iS invoked to brlrig 
the false claimant to grief. Oaths are com¬ 
monly taken by touching or rather taking 
on the head a tiger-skin (*kqla-iihiir*), or 
bamboo leaves (*mad-sakam\'^ or jiiia- 
pipur leaves ('tepeShesI j^kSm*), or fire 
(scHgW), or covvdung or *atap* or 

*§ru^' rice (*ldo£ chiuli'), or a ctod of earth 
from the deponent's hearth (ju^ul^b In 
land-disputes or disputes about a '^sas^n* or 
grave-yard^ the oath is often taken on a clod 
of earth (bSsa) from the land or the *sas5n' in 
dispute. Oaths* taken on the cow^s tali^ 
and on copper and f«/sMeaves* are also in 
vogue, and appear to have been borrowed 
from the Hindus, When any oath is lakcn^ 
an appropriate formula is pronounced by 
the deponent. Thus* while swearing ori 
the tiger^s skin, he will say* **May tigers 
devour me in be guilty'* CneSlng gunh^- 
kiredo kuli jamte jbming kl.*) While svvear- 
ing on the cowdung he will say, "May all 
my cattle die if I be guilty* or if my claim 
be not true/' While swearing on copper 
and ^uZsi-lcaves, the deponeni will say, 
"May I not get money (copper) anv more." ’ 
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A common ordeal by which ,^iispecred 
Culprii^ are tested is to put a coin of copper 
The ^Lolo-dji' flilvcr into a ves^-el filled 
{hot water) And wkh boiling water* and to 
the ^K^tawiDpana^ ask each suspected person 
(foot-burling) Successively' to dip his 
hand into the water and 
take out the com. The Mundl believes 
that rhe real culprit*s hand will get scakkd 
in the process, but that the innocent man 
will come out unscathed from the ordeal. 
Another curious ordeal sometimes employed 
in deciding a boundary^-dispute is that 
known as *katl-topina' in Milndari and as 
^gor-gSri^ in Hindi. The procedure is as 
foUovvsj—Two holes are dug, one on eac!i 
alleged boundary^l ine. Two men are select¬ 
ed, one by each of the two disputing 
parties from amongst themselves to undergo 
the ordeal on theif behalf^ The represen¬ 
tative of each party will then put one leg 
into the hole dug on the boundary-line 
claimed by his party. Powdered ami rice 
(SdoS-^^chauli-holong) wnll then be thrown in 
upon the leg inside ibe hole- The iw'o boles 
being thus filled to the brim with rice-dust, 
the two represenialives, each with one leg 
buried in a hole, arc lo remain in this 
sit uatiorr until one I hem, ei ther through 
sheer exhaustion or being unable to stand 
the biting of ants or other insec ts^ begs tube 
released. The Munda believes that the 
false claimant is sure to have his leg in the 
hole wholly oaten up by white-ants^ if he 
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remains in thai situation far some length 
of tiTne, The man who shows the greater 
fortitude and holds out longer and comes 
out unhurt by insects, wins the case for hh 
own party. 

Sometimes boundary^disputes are decided 
by a combination of arbitration and 
o ■ 1 ordeaL The disputing par- 

ttes undertake to abioe 
by the verdict of a person expected to 
know the correct boundary, provided he 
will point out the boundary after taking 
certain religious vom and in certain speci¬ 
fied methods^ such as, by walking along 
the boundary-Une with an untanned cow¬ 
hide on his head+ or by driving a heifer 
along the line, or by catr^dng along the 
line a basket filled with earth and wheat 
or other grain on his head^ One party 
may also undertake to give up his dalm 
in case his opponent will go round the boun¬ 
dary-line he claims, in one of the methods 
aforesaid^ or by leading his son by the arm 
along the line- 

Havlng thun examined the indigenous 
Mundari method of adminis- 
^Qistomary tration of justice, we shall 

now proceed to give a brief 
account of the ancient customary law which 
still obtains amongst the Mflnd^s and Is 


• l’h«e rules of custom&ry lau'are pr«Lctically the 
same foir I he Urnens of the Ranchi District. One 
slight point oF (Jiference h the follow^ing,. When, the 
sons of a deceased Uraon owner are bom qf different 
mothers, all the sons by the first wife are in manv 
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administered by the Panah when rhaf 
tribunal is resorted to. The joint 
family systerrt of the Mundft resembles the 
Hindu svsrem. En the lifetime of the 
father* the sons do not ijenerally sepa¬ 
rate from him in mess or property. Sons 
with iheir wives and children live under 
the paternal roof* They ah join hands in 
culiivatinjr the family helds* have their 
meals cooked in the same family ht".Trlh, 
and brin^ even ihesr separate earnin|is, if 
anv, to I he common Famiiy 'fund. H a 
member oE the joint family goiss away tem¬ 
porarily to the labour districts or elsewhere, 
he does not lose his ri^hi to his proper share 
in the ancestral lands in the event of a parti¬ 
tion duririg hts absence* But as for iheaccu^ 
mu la ted savings oi the family up to the date 
of partiliont the absentee may rtoi claim 
a share \t\ them unless he brings his own 
individual earnings into the haichpot. But 
no nicmber of the family can at parriiion 
claim a higher share in consideration of any 
special private earnings or for any extra¬ 
ordinary toil or trouble for the improvement 
of the joint family properly* 

.■\s we have said, ihe membens of an un¬ 


divided MOnd^ family share 
all they have^ m common^ 


({) Partition. 


till the death of the father, Eiur* the father 
mayt during his Jife’timet expel a disobe¬ 
dient sun from his house even without giving 
vi El^ges aw.irded .-i slightly larger share .liiBn t he sons 
by ihe siscond wife. 
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him any niDveable property or a share of 
the lands* li is optional with the father, 
however, to separate a son with such share 
of the fanully property as the father thinks 
proper. The father is now-a days regarded 
as having almost absolute control over the 
family property during his life-rime, 
alrhougli any disposition of family property 
in contravention of the customary rtiIts of 
-inheritance will not be binding on his heirs. 
The sons cannotf as of fight, demand a parti¬ 
tion during the life-rime of their father^ Rut 
the father may* and sometimes does^ make 
- a partition of family property amongst his 
sons. This is almnst always the case when 
the fifinthcr of the sons being deadp the father 
has married a second wife. At partition, 
the eldest son generally gets a slighTly 
larger share than the other sons»—the excess 
'being ordinarily one kSt of land, and, 

!n well-to-do famihes, a yobe of plough- 
cattle or only one bullock liif one goat, and 
sometimes al^iO one *morS*or bundle of paddy 
measuring from ten tn sixteen maiinds. 
With this difference^ the sons all get equal 
shares of moveable and immoveable proper¬ 
ty, and a similar share of both real and 
personal properly is taken by the father. An 
unmarried son, however* will get, in addi¬ 
tion to his proper sharCp some cash or cattle 

• A M Hilda fif vtllage Mnd-ifih sotnelifnc ago ejcpelfcd 
his Mm from hii house in this wnyj and the $qn 

unsucressfufly sued hfs father in Cotin for a share of 
■ Xhe anceMmi Lands. 
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or both by way of provision fof his tna^rlage. 
The cattle, which a marriedsnn received' 
at his marriage will be ^'tv^a lo him at 
partition. Females amongst the Mundl^ 
are not entitled to inhertf, but ihe father 
may in his life-time make presents of cash 
or moveables to a daughter^ but noi of lands 
When, however, the father effects a partition 
during his life-time, an unmarried daughter 
usually gets same land to be held by way of 
maintenance till her marriage, and also a 
few kats of paddy for her consumption till 
the following harvest. Almost invariablvt 
an unmarried daugbier, after such partitiofiN 
lives either under the protection of her 
father or of one of her brothers; and the 
land allotted to her by way of maintenance 
till her marriaget remains tilt then m the 
possession of her chosen guardian who 
supports her. The bride-price received at 
her marriage too will go to that guardian if 
he defrays the expenses of her marriage^ 
This khorposh land of the sister, however, 
will be re-partitioned amongst the brothers, 
after the sister^s marrtage. When a Mund^ 
father, after marrynng a second wife, makes 
a division of the family property with hiii 
sons by his first wife, there cannot be a 
redistribution of the lands on the birth of 
other sons to him by ihe second wife. Till 
the father*?; death, such subsequcnily-bom 
children will l>e matntairted out of the share 
of their father. 

We now come to the customary 
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... I t rfif^ardin^ inheriratioe 

(ill n cn - amon^^st th^ Mundis. After 
the death.of the? faiher, if the sons do not 
agr<se to live together, a PanchSyat Is 
convened^ and the property divided accord- 
ing to Mundari fuks of mheritance. When 
the deceased has Jeft behind 
(a) Widow with a widow and grown- 

**^’^^* up sons and daughters, the 

Panch ^'411 first set apart sc^me land+ 
generahy equal to a younger son's share* 
for the maintenatice of the widow ; and, if 
anv CAsh been left by the deceased, a 
small stim (generally not more than tweniv 
rupees) IS paid to the widow for her subsist 
tence tiU the following harvest, tn ihe 
land thus allotted to her^ $he can oolv have 
a life-iniercsir. If, for the rest of her days, 
she live^ separate from her sons and inde¬ 
pendently of any pecuniary assistance from 
any of them in particular, her malntenance- 
tand will, on her death, he equally divided 
amongst the son?* Hut, in most cases, the 
wido^v prefers to live with one or other of 
the &OOS. In fiuch a case, her mainienarice- 
land is cultivated and practically enjoyed 
by that son, and if he meets all W funeral 
expenses, he becoOKS entitled to those lands, 

ffcl Sdai residue of the real and 

od . personal property left by 

tbe deceased father will be divided by the 
PanchSyat in equal shares amongst all the 
:SDnsoF the deceased, except that the eldest 
• son will, in most cases, get a little land in 
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■excess, a nil p in wetl-to-do famiEiejc, alsio nr;c 
"mora" of paddy besides one or ivvp buHoctif 
nr a i^oat,. according to circunisrancej;. If 
ihert had been a partiticm during the 
father'^ iife-iime, and, since then, other sons 
were born to the father^ the enfirc inimove- 
able properly i.vi!l on the father’s death, be 
re-pariitioned by the Panch arnongst all ihe 
Siins of the deceased on the principles indi¬ 
cated above- tf, however, no son was born 
to the deceased father between the previous 
partition and bis death, onl:y the deceased 
father's share \vill be partitioned amongst 
the sons. If any of the legitimate sons of 
the deceased, owing lo his marriage with a 
non-MdndSn girt or other niisbehaviotir, has 
been outcasted and lost his tribal rights;, he 
will not be entitled to a share at partition, 
unless he has been restored to caste by iht 
Panch after he has given up the alien Wife. 
Trivial moveable an ides which do not 
yield themselves to accurate division, 
generally go to the eldest son, but the Panch 
may nnake them over to any one of the sons 
they think proper. 

When the deceased ovvner leaves no son 

(0 Widow with, 

eui mus. ^ widow with daughteis 

only, the widow is allowed 
a life-interest in the property left bv the 
husband- The widow may dispose of move- 
able articles and even house-materials in 
case of necessity, and give temporary leases 
such as Zurpesbgi* etc.^ of the real properiv 
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left by her husband^ but &hc ha.^ fin authoritv 
to seb ^ny real property left by her huE^hand 
without the conserst of all the *bhay5ds^ or 
agnate,'^ ot her deceased husband- If the widow 
Leaves her deceased husband’s village forgood^ 
and goes to reside permanently with her 
father Of brother, she forfeits her right to 
enjoy the usufruct oJ her husband^ lands,— 
which then go to the nearest agnates. IF 
the widow remarries^ she at once loses alL 
right to all moveable and immoveable pro¬ 
perties left by her deceased husband. 
She is ju^it allowed to take away wjtli her 
the jewellery she has on and htr Avearing 
appareL 

Daughters among the MundSsdo not inherit. 

. pi 4 . N^>r are the sons of the 

{if] Dm^hterap j , . 

ueceased owner under any 
obligation to make over to a sister of theirs 
anything which their Lather^ either on his 
death bed or earlier* desired ihem to give 
her. The sons are^ however^ bound to sup¬ 
port unm a rrted sisters until their marriage* 
Hut an unmarried sbter may elect to live in 
the house of any one of her brothers. And 
on her eKpres^iing her desire To do so, the 
Patich cffeciing a partition of the family 
property may allot some additional land 
to I he brorhtrr under whose care the girl 
chooses to live. This additional land wUl 
be re-partitioned in equal shares amongst 
the brothers after their sister is mafried. 
But the b^ide^p^ice (*gonong-iakS') and 
presents of cattle (*suk-mar*) received at The 
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lister's marriage will be retained by the 
brother or brothers who have borne the 
expenses of her marriage. 

When a deceased Miindj leaves art 
unmarried daughter or daughters and po 
widow or son, the unmarried daughter or 
daughters will be entitled to the persona) 
property teft by their father, and will 
remain iii possession of the lands left by the 
deceased till their marriage. Neither a 
daughter's husband nor a daughter's sons are 
etitirled to inherit. 

In the absence of sons, or widow, or un- 
UJ Bh^yod^. married d3uahte« of a de- 
ceased MundS, his property 
goes to the nearest male agnate or agnates, 
if the deceased's father is alive, the property 
passes to hirrii If he is dead, the brothers 
of the deceased owner will inherit in e£|ual 
shares. The sons of a pre-deceased brother 
will lake the share that would have fallen 
lo their father if be had been living at the 
time. On failure of father, brothers, and 
brother's sons, the next nearest male agnates 
will inheri L Brother's sons and other agnates 
take stirpes. 

The 'Gor-Jotirea^ or ghardij&a 
t Gor-Toftn who lived with his Son-less 
cff i Sdh-Iq-Iaw deceased father-in-taw till 
brought up Ln the death and assisted him 
his fithtr-Ln- in his cultivation and other 
liw I IuhUy* affairs till his deaths will get 
all the moveable property left by the deceased^ 

28 
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and such share of ihe real propertVp if an^yn 
as^ according to the circumstances, the Panch 
may think proper to give him, the rest going 
to the nearest male agnate or agnates^ In 
ca^es where a son-in-law of ihe deceased has 
redeemed mortgages given by bis deceased 
Father-in-law during his liFe-timei he is 
allowed to remain in possession of the land 
till the nearest male agnate or agnates (the 
heir or heirs) of the deceased can repay the 
money paid by the son-in-law in redeeming 
the mortgage. Any land that may be given by 
the Panch to the gh&r-dijoa may be enjoyed 
by him only so long as his wife (the daughter 
of the deceased owner) is alivep after which 
the inheritance passes to the nearest bliSyid, 
as a daughter's son does not inherits When 
there are no agnates of the deceased left^ 
the Panch may give the inheritance to the 
ghar-damad^ but now-a-days the ligan- 
panewllt (landlord) often success¬ 
fully lays claim to and takes possession 
of the lands of such heirless deceased 
tenann 

Illegitimate sons of the deceased owner, 
or sons of the deceased's 
^.jfebya former husband, 
do noi get any share in the 
property IcFi by the deceased. But If ^ny 
such son had been living in the same house 
with the deceased, he is sometimes given a 
small plot of land for his maintenance, 
although he cannot claim this as a matter 
of right. He can have no legal right even 
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fo l^n^s thiit his fit her the dccuised 
owner) might have given him to cuiilvate. 
And on the death of the father, he is hound 
to give up such lands if the legitimate heirs 
of the deceased owner so demand. Kven 
when the deceased leaves no legitimate son, 
and his widow taking a life-interest in the 
property allows the illegitimate son to 
continue to hold the lands, the latter is 
hound to give up the lands on the death of 
the widow, if the reversioners require him 
to do so. 

Sometimes svhen a son less MundS gets 

(/i) Adopted chooses one of his 

aem. bhayids — a cousin, nephew 

or grand-nephew, lo be his 
prospective son, and calls a Panchiyat of 
his [f the Panchayat, including, his other 
bh^yads, think proper, the chosen relative 
may be adopted as a son, and take care of 
the old man and his property, and inherit his 
property on his death to the esciusion of 
the other agnates. If the adopted son is not a 
'bhayad’,* he gets only his marriage expenses, 
a titora or so of paddy, some ploughs 
and plough-cattle such as may be thought 
proper by the Pasch. If there is no ‘bhSyad’ 
left, the Panch may make over the property 
left by the deceased to the non-bhayld ad opt¬ 
ed son, but if the landlord j(l£gan~pSnewal£} 
objects, it is doubtful whether the non- 
bh&yid adopted son will succeed in retaining 
possession of the lands, 

* A ncn.bh.nyad ii, hawever, rarely adopted. 
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(5) Social Ceremonies and Social Costoms- 

Thc social tprcmonies and usages^ 
observed by the Mdnil^A are niore 
numerous And ciaboraie than one 
would at first suppose^ These ceremonies 
give us an insight into ihe many social 
virtues of the tribe-^iheir genuine hospita¬ 
lity to their owri people^ their respect for 
age and social authority, their affection for 
their relatives, and, abov^e all, iheir good 
humour and geniality. We shall here give 
a brief account of their principal ceremonies 
and observances in connection ivtth 
marriage, births and death. ft is to be 
understood^ however^ that there are certain 
local variations in minor details in the 
different, parganas of the district. 

In the matter of marriage, as in severak 
Mjurrla^ And Other matters, the AiQndAs 
its cQimected appear to have modified 
Ceremonies. some of their ancient 

customs and practices in imitation of those 
of their Hindu neighbours of olden times- 
Although early marriages arc not infrcriuent 
amongst well-to-do Mundas in thtse days, 
especially in the eastern parganas of the 
Ranchi District, the days are still remem¬ 
bered when no voutig Mundi could marry 
before he w'as able to construct a plough 
with his own hands, nor would a MundS girl 
be given away in marriage before she could^ 
with her own hands, weave mats with 
palm-leaveE and spin cotton* And, in earlier 
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-timesit it is said, MundSi young folk of both 
■se?tes had a freer hand than now m the 
choice of their partners in life from amongst 
members oF marriageable ^j7ji or septs. 
But+ in modern days, the selection is ordi¬ 
narily made for the boy as well as for the 
girl by the father or other guardian. The 
boy's approval of ihe guardian^s selection 
is, however* fretiuendy sought for, and geoe- 
rally obtained* 'The ultimate selection* 

however* rests not in butnan hands, but on 
certain omens known as cAenre-uri-^ or 
.ci'e'urr-^o.'* We shall now proceed EO 
describe briefly each of ihe principal ob¬ 
servances and ceremonies connected w\ih 
a ^funtiSri marriage. 

'fhe Cbcnrc-uri or omen-reading is per¬ 
formed in ihc following 

manner* When a MOnd^ 

father has a suitable bride in view for his 
son, he sends a go-between called a 

^DutSm^f to the guardian of the gwh If 
the girl's guardian considers the proposed 
match desirable, he names a day for 
,c:/ie#re^«rr- On the appointed day, the 
Dutam and ihc guardian of the proposed 
bridegroom w'itb two or three relatives, and. 
if so requested by the girTs guardian* with 


The Chetirc-uH 


• in Mundari, mrans a 'bird.' And "un' 

the name ol n partkiikr species of bird. Cf. f^t, 
ajiffurium, and Eng*, augury,—-from t*. a bird, 
'J'he ward fr-f in MundAri, mcan;i an augiiT>' nr omen, 
f CL Sanskrit Buiatn This functionary is 

^Iso known as agta amoairsl the Mimdas. 
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the propo^d bridegroom too, start for the 
girrs villa^^e. Dn the wny^ ihc party 
go nn marking every omen^ good or bad. 
Among omerif^ considered good (bugin ere- 
ko) maybe mentioned the following :™a 
cow and her calf lowing in re^iponsc to each 
other; paddy being carried ; pitcher^, filled 
with water, being carried ; well-cleaned 
and well-washed dnthe^ being carried; 
ploughs or yokes beinj;; construcied^ a fox 
passing in front of the party from their left 
to the right; a person piling up dust; and a 
tiger. Among bad omens {eikai> ere-ko^ 
are the following a person carrying an 
aXL% a spade, or a shovel ; a person carrying 
a kQmOni or fishing-trap made of bamboo ; 
a cow bdJowing hut not in response to, nor 
followed by response from, her calf; rice 
being carried ; sweepings of a house being 
rhrowm away : clothes besmeaied with ashes 
or similar other substance to clean them ^ 
and a tree falling down under the ase of 
the wood-cuticf- 

If the party happen lo come across any 
bad omen on the way, they forthwiik 
return home and the negotiations fall 
through. If, fortunately, no bad omen 
enenuntcred, the party proceed to the 
houE^e of the intended bride. On their ar¬ 
rival there one or more mats are spread 
out on the ingan or courtyard of the house. 
After the partv take their seals on ihesiJ 
mats, the boy s Ouiim relates to the 
DutAm on the girPs side what omens were 
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noticed On the way. If the latter declarer 
these omens favourable or^ at any ratCp not 
unfavourable, he proceeds lo take charge 
of the slicks and umbrellas of (he boy's 
party. The women-folk of the girTs house 
now come out into the courtyard and 
%vash the feel of the guests. One or more 
jars of rice-beer are next placed before the 
guests who do full justice to the 
liquor- They then have a hearty meal 
of boiled rice and boiled pulse^ Novv, the 
bov's guardian invites ihe girPs guardian 
and relatives tn visit his hous^e on a certain 
date, and, alter mutual greetings or satufns 
IjohAr), the boy's party lake leave of 
the girl's guardian and relatives. 

On the appointed day, the girl's guardian 
with bis DOt^m and a small party of re¬ 
latives start for the boy's house, and go 
on marking every omen on the way. If any 
bad omen is met with.^ the partly return 
homej^"—all except the Duiflm|-^who carries 
the bad news to the boy^s guardian. And 
the negotiations are ai an end. If the 
omens are not unfavourablet the entire party 
proceed la the bay's house where they 
are received with the same ceremonies 
with which they themselves had vvelcomcd 
the bov^s pariy ai their place* After the 
feel of the guests are wafihed, and 
before they begin to do justice to the rice- 
beer placed before them, a relative of the 
intended bride steps forth as the -spokes¬ 
man or *jo&rni/ This man first fibs a 
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leaf-cup with rice-beer and taking it in his 
left hand, makes his ‘salams’ nr obeis¬ 
ance to everybody present, and delivers 
a set speech beginning, — “Now for this boy 
and this girl, in the presence of God (Sing 
Bangs) in heaven and the Panch on earth, 
the omens have been all right,” and ending 
as follows,—“To-day, the boy's father and the 
girl’s father will thatch two roofs with one 
bundle of straw [f,e, will be united as mem¬ 
bers of one family] t Xfay the roots ever 
remam thatched like this/’ Then the 
joami joh^is (salams) all present, and 
the guests all drink rtce-heer and have 
a hearty meal of boiled rice, dal (pulses), 
and goat’s flesh-curry. Another jar of rice- 
beer completes the day’s festivities. 
After mutual salutations, the would -be re- 
latives take leave of one another. 

The neat preliminary ceremony in connec- 
Tht Bala. ]ion with a MuiidS marriage 

is the Hals or betrothal. 
On an appointed day, the bride’s guardian 
wHh a number of relatives arrives at (he 
bridegroom’s house, and is accorded a 
hearty welcome. The feet of the guests 
are washed by young men called “Kata- 

abungnis”, goats are ceremonially killed in 

their honour, and rice-l>eer is freely distribut¬ 
ed. The bride-price is settled not by naming 
the demand, but by the bride’s guard'ian signi¬ 
fying his demand by symbols, and the bride¬ 
groom s guardian signifying his acceptance 
by the use of the same symbols. Thus a 
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number of day-marbSes are sent 10 the 
bridegroom's guardian through the DOtIm 
to signify the number of rupees wanted. 
A number of ^al-leaves each folkd up and 
tied round with a coloured thread signify 
the number of (women's clothes) 

wanted^ and so forihp The bridegroom's 
guardian takes a certain number out of 
these and returns the rest to signify that he 
agrees to give as many of each item ous he has 
kept and begs 10 be excused from aatisfying 
the rest of the demand. When at length 
the terms are thus agreed upon, the bride^s 
guardian and the bridegroom's guardian 
heartily embrace (hSp^rup joir) each other, 
and the men of each party exchange 
salutations with the men of the other party. 
The final clenching of the contract ts made 
by the Munda or the Pshan of the bride's 
village clasping the hand of the xMunda or 
Pah^fi of the bridegroom’s villagci and 
talking 10 each 01 her as follows:— 

Q, Why do we cla'Sp each other's hand ? 

A. For such-and-such (names) boy and 
girl. 

Q. Who made this hand ? 

A. God made it. 


Q- As wc now clasp each olheFs hands^ 
so may our hands remain clasped for ever* 
[f you break ihis beifothment at the 
maficiom gossip of others, you shall have 
to pay Rs. 5 for Rs. 10 or Rs. 15, as may 
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A, Agreed. And If ynu do the same, 
you roust pay mo Ks, 5 (or ks, 10 or 
Rs, 15)1 or else 1 shall cut off your hand. 

I he concluding ceremony in the Bill 
consists in the bridegruotn-ulccr sitting on 
the hnces of (he maternal uncle of his 
betrothed lor, in the absence of the maternal 
uncle,on the knees of the Mundior the P3hS.n 
of the girl's viilage\ and the girl's guardian 
presenting the bridegroom-elect with a new 
piece of cloth and a heatl-neckiate. Then 
follows the betrothal feast, after which the 
bridegfiooIll's guardian and his party are 
anointed with oil mixed with pounded 
Turmeric and arc presented with the hind 
part of each of the goats killed at the feast. 
The Duiam makes johSr (salam) to the 
giie^its individually and delivers a set speech 
apologising humbly for the shortcomings 
in the entertainment. After a fresh 
exchange of hearty greetings and salutations, 
the giiirsts depart. 

If the marriage takes place in the 
(iii) Th* Go- y«ar in which the 

□on^ka Idl- betrothal takes place, the 
tuIcA and (Iv) th* ceremonies of Gdnongtkka- 
og«n-tot, IditHkk (the carrying or 

presenuitton of the bride^price) and the 
logon-tot (selection of a suitable date for the 
marriage;, take place on one and the same 
date. On a date fixed beforehand, the 
bridegroom's guardian with a few friends 
and relatives go to the girl's house with the 
gonong-tSkA nr bridc-pnee, and are received 
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with the same ceremonial hespifatity as be¬ 
fore^ After the feet of the guests are washed 
by the katS-.&bungnis, aod the guests fake 
their seats, the boy^s guardian makes over 
ihc gonong-i^ka uj the Outini of the other 
side who hands over the money to i he bride's 
guardian. Then the Dutim asks the bov\s 
guardian whether rhey come lor lognii-to! 
as welb If the answ^er is in the aHimiative+ 
the girKs guardiarik names a suitable day 
for the wedding. Now,, tbice goats are 
brought to the place, to he killed in celebra- 
iLofi of file gdndng-raka ceremony and one 
in celebrarion of the logon-iol. After die 
fea^t the DOtam of the girrs side salutea^ die 
guests and delivers the same set speech as in 
the B^l^. 

When the logon-tot is celebrated on the 
same day, the following additional cere- 
mony Is obser\'ed. I wo sSl parris (sM- 
leaves stitched together in the form of a 
circular plate) are placed on a mat in the 
eouri-yafd+ On one of tliesc the maicrnal 
uncle of the bri deg room-elect and on the 
other the Mund^ or the Pahan of the bride- 
groom^s village take their The betro^ 

thed girl and a girl-friend {ittkundi} of hers 
are made lu sii down respiectivcly on the 
knees of the hoy's maternal uncle and the 
MOnij^ or the P^h^n of the boy's village {or 
in their absence, the boy's father or other 
guardian). The bride-elect then lakes up 
from out of a plate held b^-fore htr^ some 
r!cc« turmeric^ and a few betel-nuts^ and 
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three handfuls oi these on a. piece of 
new cloth Spread over the palm of her 
other hatidn Then she “givcfi logon" by 
handing over this pkee of cloih with the 
rice, &c., in it, to the maternal uncle of her 
betrothedp After regaling themselves once 
more with rice-beer, the guests take a hearty 
larcwell and carry home with them ihe hind 
part of the goats killedr 

Last Comes the Brandi or marriage cere¬ 
mony itself. We shall des¬ 
cribe each attendant dere- 


<V) TJae Ai-andi. 


mony separately^ 

(£jVSas3ng-gosok—A few days before ihe 
marriage a rectangular mud-puKpit called 
*ii^3indo3 is raided on the courtyard of 
the hou!ie of the bfidegroom as well as of 
the btidc. On each of the four comers 
of this *m5ndoa/ a ihin 'sST sapling is 
planted, and in the centre of the ‘"mandoSi^ 
3 bhelofi (M.* SQSoJ* sapling, a thin bamboo 
(M,, ni§d)sapling, and a thin *s5r sarjom) 
sapling* are planted together and all painted 
with rjcc-iimr dissolved in water, and 
encircled with a cotton-thread. From the 
third day before the wedding, every even^ 
ing ihebriile and bridegroom sits down for a 
ss'hile on ihe mSndoS at I heir respective 
houses, and are there anointed with mustard- 
nil mixed with turmeric-juice {hereksgsang) 
by some female relative. 

(6] ‘Cho Or chgtnfin. — On the evening 
preceding the wedding-day, a benedictory 

* Thits Rs the of BotiinistSh 
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ceremony called ‘ch5' or chOim^n is perform¬ 
ed at the bridegroom's 35 well as at the 
bride^s hou^e. The bridegrooni, puts 
on cloth dyed With iiirfneric-juice, and 
si tit down on the m^ndo^T when his 
near Femak relatives. one after an¬ 
other, lake Lip some arui rtce and yonne 
grass-blades from a plate or basket and with 
these in their Folded hands much the feel, 
thighs, shoulder-joints and, last oF all, the 
cheeks, ol the bridegroom:. Just after Touch¬ 
ing the checks of the bridegroom, each female 
relative kisses (chd) her own hand.—and 
rhu^ IS the chQm^n completed^ The chiitnan 
of the bride similarly performed at her 
father's house. 

f'c) The bridegroom's T^i-sakhi^ Before 
the marriage-procession passes out of the 
btidcgroom^s village^ it stops at tlie fimt 
mango (uii| tree on the wny. Round the 
trunk of this tree, the bridegroom piits a 
mark of rice-flour dissolved in water* attd 
tics up a thread. [’he bridegroom's mother 
then sits down under the tree %viih the 
bridegroom on her knees. The moiher 
asks his son, **Where are you going ?*' The 
son replies, am going to bring some 
one who will take care of you and give y'oii 
rice and vegetables." The bridegroom then 
puts into his own mouth a man go-stalk and 
molasses. After chewing the mango-stalks 
a little, he gives the chewings to his 
mother %vho gulps the whole thing and 
blesses her boy. The bridegroom and his 
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party including; a number of fernak rela- 
lives then siaii for the bride's bouse. 
AVhen the bridegroom can afford lo go on 
a ch&wd^t or on a palanquin, he ahva 3 's does 
so* 0[beTwise he is carried up to rhe limits 
of Viis own village on the arms of his re¬ 
latives, and again similarly carried from the 
■Jimits of the bride's -^dilage to the bride^s 
house. 

(d) 'IJaparom or Vierirerai.'—When ihe 
procession approaches the bride's viiiagc, 
the relatives of the bride come out to wel¬ 
come the bridegroom's party, often with 
musicians and pSiki^dancers. Then the 
joint procession first walk round the bounds 
ary of the village and finally proceed to 
the bride's house^ 

k) M)a-h5rchi, and 'ChumSo\—When the 
bridegroom arrives at the courrvard of the 
bride^ii house, a number of female relatives 
come out to meet him, each carrying 
a brass lnf5 filled with wafer and a p^ile 
<s3mar). Each of these women first sprinkles 
water on the bridegroom w^irb a mango- 

twig, andthenbrandishesibeptsile,jestingly 

excJaimlng-‘'Jumhuri-re-d5m kumbflie- 
dSni nfl-lekJin jif you prove covetous, 
if you prove a thief, you will be thus (beaten 
with a pesilel \. Then the mother of the bride 
and the other female relatives, one after 
another, perform the betiedictory ceremony of 
ehumanof the bridegroom with iruS-rice, 
grass-blades, cowdung balls, rice-fiour balls, 
and rice-nourbread, in the rnanner described 
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ira V (b) ariie* Firsally, powJrred turmeric is 
besmeared on thc .checks oF tFie bridef^rnom- 
The bridegroom and his patly ate acconimo- 
dared in a fernporary shed called 'jSlom/ 
f/) ^Ch^uEi Heper/—Next morning, the 
bridegroom is carried on his palanquin from 
the 'Jilom' TO ibr bride^'s house- When the 
palanquin arrive^i at the house^ the bride 
IS brought Out into the courtyard on a 
bamboo baskcT^ and in it she is carried three 
times round the bridegroom's palanquin. 
The bridegroom then throws three handfuls 
of rice at the forehead of the bride* 

and the bride next throws three handfuls 
of rice at the forehead of the bridegroom. 
The palanquin and the basket arc then 
put down on the ground, and bride and 
bridegror>m conducted into the houae. 

(jff) rhe Bride^s *UfTSakhiJ—The bride 
with u number of her feniale relatives 
next proceed on ihe palanquin vacated by 
the bridegroomi to a neighbouring mango- 
(tee (uh dlruh Arriving ihere^ the bride 
puts a mart on the tree with moisrened 
rice-flour and lies up a thread around the 
tree* The tree is thus made a witness 
(sakhi) to the marriage. 

(fi) 'Sasing-goso' again,—A number of 
female relarivi-s of the bridegronm then 
come from their quarters (Jllom) to the 
house of the bride^s father^ carrying a little 
turmeric and oil, and with these anoint the 
bride. They then return to iheir quarters 
taking the bridegroom with them. And now 
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ii lit ib<; I urn of the lemale relatives of the 
bride to ^o to ihe quarters ol ihe bride¬ 
groom's party and there anoint (goso) the 
bridegroom with oil and turmeric (^asSrtg). 
Before the bridegroom is thus anointed, he is 
shaved, and during the shaving a little 
blood is scratched out of his little fingerp 
and a small rag is tinged willi the blood. 
Similarly before the SasaTig-^DS& (anointing 
with Turmeric) oF the bride, her nails are 
pared, and a little blood drawn out of her 
lirft little finger to dye a small rag with. 
These two rags are called "sinSis". 

(j) ^Sinduri-RSkab/—In the forenoon, the 
bride’s Female relatives escort the bride¬ 
groom to the house oF the bride*s Father. 
And the actual marriage ceremony is then 
performed. he bride and bridegroom 
are carried on the arms nf these relatives 
three times round the ^m^ndo^ or 
marriage- pul pit in the courtyardp And 
now both bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand each upon a S^l-pltri in the 
middle of the m^ndoS, the former with her 
face to ihe cast, and the latter ivith his face 
lo the vvesti In this position, the bride¬ 
groom presses the toes of the bride's 
right fool with ihe toes of his own 
left foot, and touches first his own neck 
with bis *siriSi' trag tinged with the 
blood of his little finger) and then the 
bride^s neck with it and repeats the process 
twice again, 1 hen the bride and bride¬ 
groom change places^ and the bnde 
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Inrly, ihrec ttrrics, louche!* first her own 
neck with her‘sinSi* and then the neck of the 
hrldejjroorn ivith the same *Ain&i'. Rctiirninj^ 
now to their Former places on the S5i-p§tris, 
the bride and bridegroom exchange garlands 
made oF 'gHlatchi' flowers, and each puts three 
vcitniFinn tnarks first on his or her owrt 
forehead and then on the other's forehead. 
Their garments are now knotted together and 
both enter the house walking one behind the 
other. Before they get admittance into the 
house the bridegroom has to pay a small sum 
(two annas or so) to the bride’s elder sister 
or other female relative who by way of joke 
bars the door against them. Now the bride 
and bridegroom sit down on a new mat and 
are treated to a dish of chiura (parched rice), 
gur (molasses), milk or curds and 

Other deltcAcie^. 

f/l iiiid J limj^ EteT^—I he cfctip- 

niony we shall now de.scribe Js parncularly 
interesting. Eoiir unmarried Munda 
two fmm the bridegrrfomV party and Two 
f^m the hfidc's each with an earthen 
pitcher on h?r head, now proceed to a 
oeifihhouring rank, spring or river. They 
are accompanied by a band of Ghlsi muJsi- 
cian^T and by two elderly Nfunda women one 
F.>f whom carries an unsheathed s^vord in 
her hand and the other a how and arrow, 
Offier female relatives and friends acenm- 
pany the party* After the fnur Munda 
maidens have filled their pitchers with water 
and taken them upon their heads^ the woman 
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With sword stands^ with her back 

iDwards them, and pas^ie^ her ^word over her 
own shoulder 30 as to touch the pitchers 
poised on ibe heads of the maidens ^rartd- 
in^ behind her. Then the woman with ihe 
bow and arrow sfimilarly stands with 
her back to ihe four maidens and pa^es her 
arrow over her own neck so as to touch the 
piichers of water on the heads of the four 
maidens^ Now the party move in a process 
sion towards the house of the Jbfldc'^ faiher, 
the four maidens carrying the pitchers on 
their heads, the woman with ihe sword btan^ 
dishing and whirling her weapon all the wav 
and the oihcr women excitedly mimicking 
her with their hands, and the musicians 
playing on their drums and flutes. 

(A] *Dul-da^^—When this procession reaches 
the house of the bride's father, the bride 
and bridegroom change their garments and 
are led out into the courtyard a nd seated each 
on a yoke covered over with straw. I hese 
yokes are placed on one side of the courtvard 
where a plantain tree has been planted for 
the occasion. Seated there, the bride and 
bridegroom anoint each other with oil 
and turmeric. And then the water broughi 
in. the pitchers by the four maidens, des¬ 
cribed in the last paragraphi is poured over 
the young couple. While hting bathed in 
this manner, the bride and bridegroom each 
conceals a tiny earthen vessel (chukS) in the 
ground now^ made muddy with the whaler 
in %vhich they have bathed^ for the other to 
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tind oyi. Fioalty, they put on iheSr yellow 
ciorhes and once more daub each 

■otlicrs forehead with 'ssndOr’ (red lead). 

(1) "Bar-agtS"*—The young couple now 
walk back into the hou^e. and there sU 
down on a mas. A goal h then brought 
before them. Ceremonial *agia^ water b 
given to the bridegroom and a sword pul 
into his hands. With this sword, he 
kills the goal on the cotiriyard* His feet 
are now washed, and be resumes his seat 
on the mat. 

bM) — -The brides parents and 

near relatives accompanied by musicians 
next proceed with a jar of rjcc-beer lo 
the jalom or quarters of bridegroom's party 
where another jar of ricc-heer has been 
kept ready for the occasion. .After eere^ 
monial j5hSr or salutations and profuse 
apolngtes by the bride'^s relaiivcs for the 
poverry of ihe entertainment, the bride's 
guardian, and the bridegroom^s drink rice- 
beer from one and the ^amt cupi and so 
also do ihe mothers of the bridegroom and of 
the bride drink out of one and ibe same cup. 
Then all the guests drink their Hll of rice- 
been rhe bridegroom’s guardian no%v taket^ 
up the bride's guardian on his arms and 
dances about cill he gets tired. Similar¬ 
ly, the bridegroom’s mother (or, in her 
absence^ other near female relative) 
takes up the bride's mother in her arms and 
dances about. Then the bride's father (or 
other guardian) and mother (or other 
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female relative) dance about respectively 
carryon ibe arnis — one the bridegroom's 
father and the other the bridegroom's 
mother. Finally, the bridegrooni's father 
clasps the bride's father to the heart, and 
the brtdegrocjm’s mother similarly embraces 
the bride's mother. This is called the 
*h5parup johar*. Then all the persons of 
one pari)' individually salute The person^ on 
the other side* and the bride^a relatives 
reiurn the house of the bride's father, 

(»: *KSta-abung'. — The bride and brides 
groom now wash il^e feet of the male as 
well as the female relatives of the bride, 
I he relatives thus honoured put down on a 
brass-plate some presents, generally in cash 
teach paying from iwo pice to a rupee) for 
the wedded pair. The bride and bride¬ 
groom hnatly make ihdr obeisance to all 
and resume their seats, 

(fl) rtic The bnde s relatives 

arc now seated on the courtyardp and rice, 
piilM, vegetables^ andmeai arL- served out to 
them on plates and cups made of s^l- 
Itavcs. Then ihc bridegroom places a small 
sSbleafby the side of the rice-plate of each 
guest and the bride puts a pinch of salt on it 
and on each of the sSbleaf-ciips. The bride 
and bridegroom finally take their seats by 
die side of the MSnki or ihe MOtidfi or the 
PShan of the village, and wash hJs hands 
and .put a pinch of salt into one of the 
kaheups in svhich vegetable-cun^'or meat 
has becti served in him. The brSdegroom 
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-dines with the party. Alter the men 
have finished eatings the women sit down 
tp dinner. 

(p, ‘BSha-hertQkam".~Bcfore the 'bida' 
or departure ol the bridegroom and his 
party whh the bridep the bride's mother 
vsits dr>wii on the threshold of her house+ 
and the bride is seared beh>rt her 
with her back lo her mother. \ female 
relative now brings her some paddy nn 
a or winnower^ and the bride 

lakes up three successive hnn^ifuk nf paddy 
in the palms of her hands joined together^ 
and throws the paddv behind her* over her 
-own head. Each time the bridek mother 
takes up the paddy thus thrown* in a 
■portion of her own ‘sart* or wearing-cloth. 

*Jtmma*^—^The final ceremony of 
making over the hride is significant. 
In the presence of the assembled village- 
■elders (Panclw-ko)^ cither the iVlund^ or 
the Ps.hln of the village ol the bride's father 
makes over charge of the hride to the father 
or other guardian of the bride. 

frj *Glti-b!ige/—When the bride and 
bridegrnfim are about to start for the latter's 
houie, the bridek maiden-companions 
(gati-ko) catch hold of her and do not let 
her go until the bridegroom makes a small 
cash present (varying from an anna to a 
rupee) to them. And now a demonstrative 
farewell h given. The bride and bride¬ 
groom after making obeisance individually 
to the assembled relatives of the bridct get 
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up nn a chaudolr palanquin^ or other con¬ 
veyance* When the bride^rnom is noi rich 
enough to afford to engage a convevanCL% 
rhe bride and bridegroom are carried on the 
arms of relatives up to the limits of the 
bride's village and agatn from the boundary- 
of the bridegreom's village up lo hi^ OAVn 
bouse- 

When the bride and bridegroom arrive at 
VIL CemnoDfe^ ihe lattvr's house, a pestJe- 
at Ihc Bfidc- 15 brandishefl before them 
RTociin'i Hcnis«, and the ebumfin ceremonv 
is a^ain performed, in the same way as was 
done on the bridegroom's arrival at the 
house of the bride's father. Then the bride 
and bridegroom are earned three times 
round the mindna or pulpit In the 
courtyard. The bridegroom is taken 
round the m^nd^a from the right to the 
left and^ the bride from the left to the 
richt. taeh time the woman carrying the 
bridegroom in her arms, meets thewoman 
carrying the bride, the two w‘omen push 
against each other by wav of joke. After 
this, the bri^de and hridegmom hoth stand 
on the mandoS , the bridegroom treading 
on ibe toes of the bride. In this position, 
both touch each other's neck with the ‘sinoi.' 
and put vermilion on each other's forehead. 
Neat, the *Dul dS ceremony is again gone 
through t and, fioallv. the bridegroom's re¬ 
latives sit down to a dinner when the bride 
and bridegroom distribute salt and wash the 
hands of the Munda or the PShin of the 
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bridegroom's village. The oexi daVt the 
father nr other guardian of the bride mrh a 
fe%v fdativesi pay a visit to the bridegroom^s 
house to see the bride, and are received and 
entertained the uimost honour and 

hospitality. 

A week nr two, and sometimes even a 
. monih, after the wedding, 

IVIII Ri-rtifA. parents, or in their 

absence a brother or uncle, of the bride 
come FO- take the bride ^rtd bridegroom 
to thi^ir place^ and are accorded a very 
heat tv welcome. Fhc bridegroom, on his 
arri%' 5 il at the hniise oi his father^n-law, will 
first uprooT the *sal\ the ‘bhelw5^ and the 
bamboo saplings planted in the middle of 
the 'inandoS" or marriage-pulpit on the 
occasion of the wedding. This wiM be 
followed by a sumptuous feast. 

When a Mundft vvife refuses to live with 
t her htishandt t>r the laiter 
cf.Il w to keep or support 

her. a Panch5yat is con¬ 
vened, three of the metnbers being generally 
selected by tbe party wishing to snap the 
marriage-tiLv and two by the party who 
wishe=. the marriage to enniinue. The BSlI- 
panch or the President of the council h&pds 
over a s^l-leuf to the party who isunwiMing 
to continue the marriage-he, amt the latter 
tears tne l*^af in twain in indication of the dis¬ 
solution of the marriage. Phis ceremony is 
known as the ^SakSm-ch^rP. to Pargana 
'PimS^r, a piece of lurmeric ^sasSngl is also 
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similarly broken in mo* and this ceremony 
ts known as the‘Sfis5nfi-had.’ If the wife is the 
wnwjiLnfi party the bride-prkc or ‘BotionE- 
t^Lka and *tOT5-tIka have to be returned. 

A widow tan remarry onl v in the ‘sagSr 
<IX) 'SsnErsl form in which the detailed 
iSsgiil flr Re, ceremonies required for the 

™*u MarriaRc des¬ 

cribed in previous sections, are not gone 
through. The bridegroom goes with some 
of hi* relatives to the bride's house, ihe 
party is feasted, and the bride is takeo 
home by the bridegroom, fn some locali¬ 
ties bride and bridegroom just put ‘smdfir* 
marks on each other’s forehead and in 
other localities this ceremony too is 
omitted. In parganS TamSr* ‘sindur-’ 
rnarks are put on a sSI-leaf Instead of on 
the forehead. But if the bride is a maiden 
she wtit pur sindflr-marks on the forehead 
of the vvidower-fandcgrooTn, 

As with the Hindus, so with the Mundas, 

Birth and its «rtain religinuR 

ccr«aioa<cs. ceremonies connected with 

« j * j ''’'J^'birih. We shall now 
proceed to describe them. 

W 'Garisi-Bonga festival.’ — ^The GirSsI 
Bonga IS the deity who watches over 
females In the delicate state, and presides 
over child-birth To ensure th/Fu,u« 

t^^Pcctant mother and 
of Ihe baby m the womb, a red or grev fowl 
ts set apart by the head of ,hf famZ 
and a jar of nce-beer is brewed, in honour 
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-of ^Girisi BotigS,* as soon as tK^ first 
indi eat ions of the delicate slate are observe 
able in a female member of the family^ 
A certain date is fixed for the worship 
of the G^r^si Bod^i^ and on that date^ the 
father^ brother, or uncle of the expectant 
mother comes to her house to perform the 
necessar^^ worship. After offering up prayers 
to the Gar^si BotigS for the well-being of the 
expectant mother and oF the child in her 
womb^ he ceremoniaMy kills the dedicated 
fowl, and makes offerings of its head (bo), 
Viv^t and tail (chllom), all boiled 

together* to the spirits of his deceased ances¬ 
tors. Fcasiing and drinking follow. 

(/i) Observances during confinement.—A 
M0nd§ female is considered ceremonially 
unclean for eight days after a child is born 
to her* S^o caste-fellow will enter the 
confinement-roomi or take his food at her 
house. As soon as a baby is born* its 
mother is given a quantity of *her£-dS^ or 
water boiled with'kurthr (dofichos bipsru$) 
for a stimulating drinkp Generally the 
services of a Lohar^ or Lohar woman are 
secured to cut the umbilical card. For nine 
days following child-birth, the only restric¬ 
tion In the matter of food is that the mother 
Is not allowed to cat stale rice, but must 
take hot rice instead. 

fiVi) Thff Chaff Cerrmony . — On the eighth 
day after child-birthp the purification cere¬ 
mony of the new-born baby and its mother, 
IS performed* The baby and its mother 
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alsa the bh^yids or near relatives (on the 
father’s side) oE the baby, all have their 
nails pared. Then the mother of the baby 
accompanied by a number of female re¬ 
latives proceeds to a neighbouring stream 
or tank (but not to a spring or diri) for 
ablutions. On their way to the stream or 
tank, they bum ihe ‘sered pati' or unclean 
mat on which the baby slept all these days. 
On their return home, water is sprinkl¬ 
ed all over the house out of a brass vessel 
into which a piece of copper and a fesv 
frWst (or failing that, haet) leaves have been 
put in, rice-beer (or, in iis absence, hanu-da' 
or water mixed with the root used in fer- 
menting liquorl is also sprinkled all over 
the house. The house being thus purified, 
all the relatives and members of the 
family enter into it, and the head of the 
family goes inside the Sding or sacred 
Tabernacle and there makes offerings of 
nee &c. to the household deities-the spirits 
of deceased ancestors. After drinking rice- 
beer, the bhayads and relatives depart. 

(fuj) Ihe ‘Sakhl or fiaHie-giVtuF cere- 
Hiuny.—On the day loLlowing the *Chati 
huling’ described above f,Vi). the bhavads 
and other re at.ves are again invited miq 
l^he house. A name is selected for the baby 
by Its rnother in the following manner. 
A brass than nr plate is filled with water 

mro the water in the name of some chosen 
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ai^ce&tor or other relative- If the second grain 
meets the firsi grain, which represents the 
baby» the baby !& named after thisancestor or 
relative, however^ the second grain sinks 
to rhe bottom withoui meeting the first 
grain, another grain of rice is dropped in 
the same way in the name of some other 
aneesror or relative. This process is repeated 
till a grain of rice thus dropped meets the 
baby's grain. The baby i^: then named 
after this relative who becomes the baby's 
^Sikhi* or *rnita\ After ceremonial blessings 
on the baby by the j:oarni who prays that 
‘‘the hair of the child may be white (with 
age) like the flower of the and ^mtS^ 
creepers/' rice-beer is freely supplied lo the 
guests^ The final purification ceremony is 
performed by the mother of the baby going 
to the village dari or spring and putting 
marks of vermilion with the fingers of her 
left hand on the wooden enclosure of the 
d^ri, and finally drawing water from the 
spring* 

(u) ‘SfltSm-tol/—On the same day, a girdle 
of thread is tied round the waist of ihe baby. 
This is called the ceremony, 

^Lutur-Tukus'* — The LutOr-lukui or 
ear-boring ceremony of the baby, ts celebrat¬ 
ed either in the first or in the second 
or in the third year of its life. In tliis cere¬ 
mony the bAkhi or niit§. after whom the 
baby has been named^ takes Ehe leading 
part. On the day of the cat^boring cere* 
mony, the ‘SSkhT of the baby arrives with 
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presents of rice, pulse, salt, mustard-^oil, rice- 
beer, a goat* a new piece of clothp and one 
or more bead-necklaces. A fif^ure in the 
(orm of a paraUclogram with diagonals 
IS drawn on the court vard of the baby's fa therms 
house^ with rice-flour-dousib. Over this 
figure a quantity of paddy Is strewn^ and over 
that a plank of wood h placed for the S5khi 
to sic upon. Seated there, the Sakhi rubs a 
little mustard-oil first over his own head 
and then on the head of the haby. Two 
rncHt barbers* by preference, now put 
vermilion marks on the child's ear$ and then 
perforate the eats with a copper (occas^lcinallv 
silver)perforator. A black fowl is then sacri¬ 
ficed on the spot marked with the figure of a 
pamlklogram, and the blood oS the 
fowl is spilt over the figure* Then comes the 
usual feasting and drinking, after which 
the JoSfni appointed for the purpose 
delivers a set speech invoking the blessings 
of the gods on the child and its family. 
""May Gnd (Sing-bongfi) protect this boy/" 
prays the Joarnt. ""with the joined palms 
of His hands.'’ 

The onhodox method of disposal of a 
MQnda corp&e b to born it 
and collect the hones which 
are ceremonially interred 
m the family "Sas5n’ on the annual 'Jang- 
topi' [bone-biiryingl day. In some villages, 
hoivevcrp cremation has now-a-days been al¬ 
together given up. In these villages, after 
a provisional bury ing of the deceased, his 
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bones ate finally taken oui, pul into an 
earthen vessel, atid ceretnonially deposited 
under the family burial-iitoiic ai the village 
SxtsSn, on the next annual Jing-topJ day. In 
a still smaller number of villages again, the 
corpse which is buried away from theSasfin, 
is not at all disturbed ; but an effigy of the 
deceased is prepared with earth and straw, 
and this is burnt on the Jlng-topa day, 
and a little earth from the spot where the 
effigv is thus burnt is put into an earthen 
‘chuka’ (diminutive pirchcr), and deposited 
under the lartiily burin l*sECinB Siis5n*diri) 
in the village Sasin. \Vc shall now describe 
the orthodox method of disposal of the dead 
and the ceremonies attending it. 

(f) *KapS.’—When a MiindS dies, the 
corpse is dressed in a new cloth andanoinird 
wit h turmeric and oil. Some times one or 
mote coins tif copper tir even of silver arc 
put into its mouth. Then the corpse is car¬ 
ried (in asiring-boltomcd chari>oy (parfconil 
to the *tiias5n' or burning-pi ace, l.fn arrival 
at the limits of tVie deceased's village, the 
charpoy Is put dovvii on ihe ground and again 
taken dp, and a handful of rice or mustard 
is placed on the four points w-hicb 

the four legs of the charpoy stood. Then the 
corpse is taken on the chSrpoy to the burning-* 
place, and carried three times round the pile 
o( wood already collected there for the 
cremation. Over this funeral pile, the corpse 
Is now placed with its head pointing 
southwards. Mote wood is now piled 
over the corpse. A sun of the deceased, or. 
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in the absence of a son, a nephew or a. 
brother puts a burning charcoal fitted at one 
end of a ‘bSel’ twig into the mouth of the 
-corpse. .After the corpse is burnt, some 
female relatives of the deceased pour 
water over the a-shes, and then the bones 
<jf the deceased are collected, washed 
with water, and tied up in a piece of cloth 
Now a small effigy of the deceased is 
constructed with tender grass-sh 00 ts (dQbi- 
tSsld), and a figure is drawn on the ground 
with parched nec (baba-at5> to represent 
the deceased. Over this figure is then 
placed the grass-eEgy with its head point¬ 
ing south (bd-kandrwJ. The grass effigv and 
the parched nee are then taken up and 
put into the cloth containing ,be bones. 
J he relative who constructed thegrass-effiev 
neat takes up two ptf>ar (Ficus rrligiosa) leaves 
with a httle khickri (Tice and pulse boiled 
together) over each, and sways the leaves 
back wards and forwards three times. Final I v 
the grass-effigv. the parched rice, and ihe' 
bones are all puunside asmall earthen pitcher 
(chukl) which IS covered up at the top 
with the piece of cloth. 7'hh etrtlwn 
puch., i, ,h.„ »„i,d « 

the village, and there hung up on a tree 
close to the house of the deAsed. The party 
now b3;he themselves and then a member 
hL ^ a'"" deceased sprinkles on 

*.y dipping 
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(j"i) 'Umbul-ldcr'.—Either on the third, 
or on the fifth, or on the seventh^ or 
on the ninth day from the death®* the 
bhS.y§ds of the deceased assemble at the 
latter's house, and have iheir beards shaved 
and thek nails pared. After the shavirig 
or *h6yo", they all go to a neighbouring 
tank or stream for ablutions. After having 
bathed, one of the bh^yads brings four iiVi'i 
(Hindi, kc^nd) saplings (opid) or branches 
(koto). Three or five of the bhSyids 
now take these iiril saplings to the spot on 
the boundary of the village where the 
'chSrpoy" of the deceased was put down 
on its viray to the masan. Two oi 
the saplings are planted there in the 
form of a cross and a third sapling is 
planted vertically so as to intersect the other 
two at their point of Junction^ thus makirig 
the figure of a six-poinied star* 

A thorn (j^num) is tied up at the 
point of junction of the three saplings. A 
small earthen vessel fdibi} is placed 
over this tripod of keond {Di&spyFo& 
fnelanoxyton) saplings, and the whole 
thing is covered over with straw so as 
to appear like a ^tCumbS* with a small 
opening on the north. .A. bh Ay fid of the de¬ 
ceased sits down before this openingt with 
his face to ihc south, and presents offerings 
of rice mixed with pounded turmeric to the 
shade of the deceased. Finally^ the *kutnb5' 

* When A rdijiious festival intcrv'cnes, then on lyitch 
festival day* 
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is set fire to, and the earthen diht 
placed over the tripod Ss smashed into 
pieces by striking it with the remaining 
(fourth) ‘keond’ sapling. While the tumba 
IS on fire, the assembled kinsmen of the de¬ 
ceased thrice call out the name of the de¬ 
ceased and exclaim, “Come,—thy house 
burns!'’ Then the whole party start for the 
deceased s house, one of them striking two 
ploiigh-sfiares one against :he other (or 
against a sickle), and another bhSy^d carry¬ 
ing a low stool (machia) in his hands. In 

the mcaruvhile. the Female members of the 

deceased’s fanvily have placed jusj inside the 
do„r »l ■!,. a lcal4Z lllSj 

respectively with boiled rice, boiled vene- 
tables, cooked pulse, and diicken-currv — atl 
covered over with a 'sup' or winnowing fan. 
They also strew ashes on the floor of the 
house. 1 he door of the house ii, fastened 
frorn ,ns>de. and the mmatrs maintain a 
dead silence from the moment they Catch 
the first sound o the ploughshares striking 
against eacli other. On their arrival at t he 
house, one of the party knocks at the 
door. On being questioned by the inmates 
of rile house from w.thin as to who they 
they a.Li reply 111 ont vuicr -“ We take 
away sorrow and bring happiness,” Then 

enter the 

house. 1 he mancairyinga stool iti his hands 
Koe« „,th It to the Iditig and leaves i, ihere! 
He then comes out of the ‘iding’ and 
Fcrutm.ses the ashes and the letf-cuf^ 
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to discover if tKe ashes have been disEurb^^d 
and any portion of the rice has 
been taken by the spirit of the deceased. 
For, the MQndls believe that the spirit of a 
dead man will come and take a ponton of 
the rice thus laid out for itp and as a stgn of 
its having partaken of the offering leave a 
grain or two of rice on the grottnd and 
leave the mark of its footsteps on the ashes. 
If no such marks of the return of ihc shade 
to its former house is discovered^ the 
umbul'^der ceremony is repealed. Last 
of ah, a member of the family enters 
the ^ding, offers libations of rice-bter to the 
spirits of departed ancestors and prays to 
them that the deceased may enter into 
**your fraternity, your caste, and your ifciYr 
(sept.)" A feast to the assembled relatives 
concludes the day's furtetions. 

(fn) ‘J^ng-topa\—After the winter rice 
is harvested, a date for the Jang-t6p& 
or borte-burial ceremony is fixed in every 
Mijnda village in which one or more Mund^ 
residents have died during the preceding 
twelve months. On that day, in the month 
of Pus or Migh (January—February), the 
bones of the deceased are ceremDiiiahy 
deposited in the family ‘SitslnV Invitatinn 
is sent out to all relatives of the decased a 
few days beforehand. On Ehe appointed dayv 
the invited relatives arrive at the house 
of the deceased with presents of rice-beer^ 
rice, pulse^ salt, tobacco, and similar other 
things. If the deceased^s family is poort or 
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if the deceased was a ititTie child, and if 
there is already a stone-Elab under which 
the hones of the father or other predeceased 
member or members of (he family have 
been buried, the earthen vessel containing 
the bones of the deceased is deposited 
underneath the old stone-slab. Otherwise, 
a new stone slab is placed in the xasoti for 
the deceased. When this has to be done, the 
relatives of the deceased go with two 
country-carts (sapors) to some hill or rocky 
place where a suitable stone-slab is available, 
Thence a large stone-slab is carried to the 
burial-ground (‘Sasan’) on the two Solars 
fasteried side by side. A grave is dug at a 
selected spot in the ‘SasSn. and in it the 
earthen vessel containing the bones of the 
deceased is interred. Along with the bones, 
a little nee, oil mixed with turmeric, and 
a few copper coins fpke) are put into the 
vessel After the excavation is filled up, 
the large sionc-slab is placed over it sup¬ 
ported on four small pieces of stone at the 
four corners. Rice-flour fbaU-hoiong) is 
sprinkled on this stone-slab and then over 
the older stones in the ‘sasin’. A few 
pieces of bread are thrown towards the new 
stone by tfie widow of the deceased, and then 
other pieces of bread arc thrown towards the 
other stones. The stones are also anointed 
With oil. Last of all three, five, or seven 
marks are made with vermilion on the new 
stone, and one or three vermilion-marks are 
put on each of the older stones. Then the 
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relatives baiKe and go to the house of the 
deceased, where they sU down to a banquet. 

(6) RsLiqiON. 

The MundSij are someiimes represented 
* Kf j worshippers of male- 

Faltk ^ volent deities whose busi¬ 

ngs* i[ is to bring drought, 
disease^ and deaths And the sole object of 
Muoda worship is generally believed to be 
TO avert disasters with which their deities 
delight in afflicting mankindi A careful 
inquiry will prove such views to be erro¬ 
neous. '1 he designation of ^Ariiinisifn’ no^v 
commonly applied to iheir religion appears 
to us 10 be maccuratL% if not actually a 
misnomer, A careful study of their reli¬ 
gious beliefs and ceremonies? will show' that 
the Mund^s believe in a Supreme Deity 
whom they call Sing BongS, and whose 
biessings they invoke before every important 
religious ceremany» Besides Sing Bongl, 
the Munda ordinarily worships the spirits 
of his deceased ancesiom and the presiding 
deiiies of his village. Sing Bonga or the 
Supreme Deity has indeed no speciftc w'ot- 
ship, hut is reverentially remcmbetcd by 
the Muod& when* before every meal, he 
puis down on the ground a few grains of 
rice from his plate. In serious general 
calamities, how'ever. Sing liongl is specially 
invoked ar^d a white fowl is sacriheed to 
Him. The second class of gods are the 
presiding deities of the village—the ^Hatu 
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Bnngito" £village'^ads) such the De.^^ulii 
Bi5nj[^at the Jaher Buru and the ChSndi 
These j^ods aid rhe Mundas in their 
agricultural operations and hunting excur¬ 
sions^ and guide them in ev^ery concern of 
Isfe^ and order every human event. Tiiey 
are worshipped by the Pahin or village- 
priest at stated time'; in the sacred 
groves nl each village. The third class of 
god^ are ihe gods of the household—the 
OrS Bong^lm ( house-gods ]— who are ihe 
spirits ol the deceased ancestors of each 
Munda family. The head ot every Milndft 
fartitly Avorships these household deities in 
ihe *&ding^ or sacred tabernacle of his house. 
Their ble^ings are invoked at every soda! 
ceremony and religious festival. The 
Iasi iwro classes of deities—the village-gods 
and the household-gods are the ^nauaiing 
bongSs* of I he Mundi^i, — the gods who 
have to be tvorshipp^d^ The idea that the 
Maudes arc worshippers of male vole fit 

spirits appears ro have arisen froiTi con¬ 
founding these tivo classes of deities 
w“ho are the 'ManitS bongos" or gods to^ 
be worshipped with a third class of spirits 
known as the *banita booglV or spirits 
i.yho require to be appended or pmpiiiated. 
This latter class are indeed no gods at 
alU nor arc they believed by the Mundas 
to be sueb^ 1 hese rualevolent eni 3 ties,“ 
among whom may be mentioned the 
Churins, the the Apstns, the Hinkar 

liongis, and the N'lsfin Bongos — are 
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liev'i^d to be ihe carih^boitnd spinis of 
fi{;rson€ Avho died a violent nr unniiiural 
death. The propitiaiion oi this claij& of 
sp'ints Is thr duty—not of the Munda home- 
holder nor nl ihe Miindt village-ptiesE or 
P5h5rt,— but of the i^hosi-findefs — the NSjos, 
Mans, and Deonr^s^ who are nor infre- 
qgenily non-MOndaris by race. Occasion- 
abyi indeed^ the earth-bound spitil o^ some 
deceased member o\ a family haunts his 
old fields and may do some niischtef, and 
has, in such a case, to be propitiated by 
sacrihees. btit such a spirit forms no part 
of the reiiuiar Munda pantheon. Tbere is 
rstill a fourth class of spiritual entities re¬ 
cognised by the iVlundS^. I he&c are The 
elernental spirits or Nature-gods,—such, for 
eKarnpie, as xhc Buru Bonga^^ likir 

Bonga, and the N&ge (irfi. I be^e stand 
^nidway between the beneficent deities (the 
^M^nitl B5ng£s) and the malevolent spirits 
(the HiSnita Bongas' ^ and are powerful For 
good and for evil alike. Iheir ordinary 
functiooi indeed, is to do good> — but ivhert 
an individual Mund^ or a family or a 
village offend them, these spirits arc roused 

10 mischievous activUyt and have then to 
be propitiated by a Nijo or DconrS. and 

■ Tliti original signific^liiMi the word ^ Buru w'as 
U7ikI'^ =jnd m ihat sense the name woii|d appEy te 
^ing Bonga (whit was perhap-'^ the origmal Mjir.ing 
Buru ur the great Gad). But dial sense cf the word 

11 now- absoJete. And the Eianic 'litiru Bonga' is 
jppited to a ^spirit who resides in the hills/ 
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sometimes by the village-P^hSn. Nor 
should we omit to mention a fifth class of 
Milndan deities, whose function again is 
one nf beneficence. These arc ihe protecting 
deities — tite guardian angels - of particular 
families and clas'^es, Such is the Achrarl 
lionga, w'ho presides over the interests of 
married women; but should any such 
woman surrepetitLously cany aw'ay any 
article from the house of her parents, the 
AchracI fJSngil. would mark his displeasure 
by bringing sickness to the house where the 
stolen goods are taken. Such, (hen, are 
the various classes of inferior Bongos of the 
MQndas, — the ministers of Divine Will,— 
ivho may not inappropriatelv be compared 
to the ‘Devas* of the Hindus' the ‘Angels’ 
of the Chrisiiians. the ‘Ferishtas’ of the 
Mahomedans, the 'A mesh aspen tas’ of the 
ancient Iranians, and the 'Malakhs' of the 
ancient Jews. _ As there are good angels 
and bad angels in other religions so are there 
good bon gas and bad bongis in the MOnda's 
Theology. Over the^ various classes of 
inferior deities and spirits rules the great 
Sing-Hbnga—ihe ever beneficent God of 
gods, by Whose appointment the inferior 


• We leave cut of ^cMuni a few as 

wd [he Marang auru i* *orillipped in 

different pans of the 11 ,strict or, il,e nearest hill in the 
1™ I It)*—.and 111 stnne ioraiii) where there is no hill 
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deities hold their places and perform their 
funcrion^^—and Who is, in fact, the Author 
of the whole universe inclmdioj^ the whole 
host of these bon^^s themselves. According 
to the ^ood nr bad life led by a man during 
his present life, he vi^iH be sent back to the 
world by Sing BongS cither as a man or 
as a beasts as a bird Of as an insects On 
death, the rol nr soul is carried away by 
the Jpm R3jl (the “devouring' kmgMhe 
god of death to h!s abode in the south 
(kSt&-jambar]|. Such is the MQndS's idea 
of rc'birth which is yet in a rudimentary 
stage, and not half st> elaborately worked 
out as by his Hindu neighbours. 


There are at present a large number of 
- 1 - j r j Hinduized MondSs, mostly 

Parganis, 
who no longer join in their 
old national worship. In mosi cascSt how^ 
ever, they tiai'e not yet dispensed with the 
office oF the village Pkhin who still offers 
the customary sacrifices to the village-gods. 
For, the influence of the village-gods,—the 
Haiu BongSko or Gflon Deoi5s, oyer the 

well-beirig of the village is never questioned. 

MahadeS is a favouriTe god with these 
Hinduized Mund^a andt curiously enough;, 
animal sacrifices are offered by these Hindu¬ 
ized Mund^s to this *Lord of ascetics/ Devi- 
Mai (Sakli) also fccelvea homage and 
warship. 

The closing years of the Nineteenth 
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Tht Birs* Dh*- Century saw the rise of an 
eccktic r^ligiQn atmortgiit 
the Mundas. Bifsa Munda 
af Ch3.lk%d was the founder and prophet 
of thh relrgion: which b a mixture of 
Hinduism and Christianity. The central 
doctrines of this Dharant* are that 

there is one only Godn that Birsa is His incar¬ 
nation on earth, and that purity o[ character 
and habits are the essential things demand¬ 
ed of man by Qad+ A Birsaitc must wear 
the sacred thread fjaneu), abstain from 
animal food, shall not sit down to dinner 
in the same row with non-Birsaltes, must 
not work on Thursdays (the day of Hi rsa's 
birth), nor cut down Sal trees on Tuesdays* 
The number of MOnd^s professing this faith 
is comparatively small. 

We shall now proceed to give a brief 

Fcsti- different 

v*Is. general rcligmu!* fe.srival 3 

observed by the Mtlndas 
who still retain their ancient faith,* 


(0 Thb MA(jE PtiHOD. 
rhis festival is celebrated on the day of 
the ful moon (Purnima) in the month of 
Pays (January). The Mundas call the month 
of Pd«s by the name of Magi, and the 

* IW are slight yariatl^* in the eeremonics 

part. ofX 

^eni iliatrwt. In ihe .iccounl here given, we have 

iw p“.™r ™ 
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■monTh of by ihe nan^e of Gola 

M&ge T he spints of decras^d anctiitor^— 
the household gods of the Muodas—are ihc 
main objects of woi^^hip at this festival. 
Novt* ihai: the Mundl householder has gar¬ 
nered his winter harvest and is happy in 
an ahumlance of grain and liquor, ho turns 
tvith gratitude to his gods, and after having 
fasted the previous day and performed 
abtutiong, he offers up prayers to his house¬ 
hold deilies (orabongako) at the *ading* 
or sacred tabernacle of his house as follows:— 
‘‘May we alh yo^*i° oldt keep well in 
mind and in body. May our cattle thrive^ 
^^av neither tigers aitack us^ nor stubs and 
stun^ps of trees nor thorns hurt us when ive 
enter the jungles to gather wood for fuel. 
May we not fall down into pits In the 
Jungles. May we go about our W'ork in 
health. May vet have plerity to eat and 
drink. May we have enough to entertain 
our relatives and friends with, and to pay 
our dues (rents and taxes) to landlords t^nA 
to rulers.” After the worship at the 'ading^ 
all ihe nnembers of the family as well as 
the servants Sit together and have a hearty 
meal of rice-flour bread+ fried rice (c/i/ura)^ 
mdlasi.se& (gdr ^ and^ in vvelbio^do families, 
curds and even milk. Servants are released 
from I heir yearly engagemcnt+ and^ for a 
few days after the festivalt gO about visiting 
their families and relatives who entertain 
them with more than ordinary w^armth and 
liberality* About a fortnight after the 
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MSffc festival, servants are engaged afresh 
by the Milndgs for the ensuing year. The 
enniract of service and employment is made 
both in (he case of old servants and of new 
serv'ants in the follawing manner :—Kither 
the master or the mistress of the house, 
drops a little oil on the ground, and then 
pours a little oil on the head of the intend¬ 
ing servants (dhangar), and finally puts down 
the oil-cup with oil in it on the ground. 
The ‘dhangar then takes up the oii-cup 
and anoints his own persort with the oil. 
Along with the oil either one annn in cash, 
and. in some villages, one paila of rice, or, 
in other villages, two bamboo hair-combs, 
are given to the ‘dh3ngar. And the con¬ 
tract is now complete. This eetemony in 
engagmg servants is observed cvetj by non- 
Mdndari mastefs in the Munda country. 

(iij Twe F^HAGU PESTIVAt,. 

The next festival U the Ph5-gQ. TbU 
festival corresponds to the Holi festival of 
the Htitdus. On ihe evening preceding the 
full moon In I he month of K3lgCn (March- 
Aprili, the young MundS* of the village 
plant a small eretijj tree (Ptiiuru-Cfimii or 
fiffciflas rMHOian/s), on the road leading to 
the village-dari ('spring). This iVeadi or 
casior-nil plant (M.. jjfi dim) is covered 
over from top to bottom with straw, and 
boally -set fire to. When it is all ablase, a 
number of young MunJli run towards the 
casior-oil pl.-int and, with shouts of merri- 
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fTienr^ cur it down with tbeit axes. The 
next daVi most Mund^ young tnen of ihe 
village go out in rhe foresr singing "Jipi' 
soijgs and playing on their droms and lorn- 
toms, [n ihe forest^ they cut down a Stfinar 
(Bombax ma^abaricum] tree and go back 
witli IE to the village, singing the well- 
known song beginning 'MadkSm JSer dp- 
sendersi-sen6j5nl\**' When they approach 
the village, the remaining young men and 
maidens of ihe village go out to meet them. 
And then all return to she village singing 
JSpI songs, and dancing the MSpt^ dance, 
Thev at once proceed to ihe spot where the 
castor^oil planr had been burnt and thertr 
plant a brancli of the cotton or sciwat irce 
(M., cdel dSrul and cov^cf it over with sir?iw, 
T hen the PSlhln or village priest is calkd to 
the place. And to all the ‘Bongis or deitse^s 
presiding over ihe woodsi ihc hilb% the 
stireams, the fields,and ihc grove^j—tothe jSer 
BuriS, the P&pr§ CHSndt, the HOru Bonga^ the 
Ikir Bonga. the M^rg (ng) Biiru, the J>esauli, 
Chowr5jii. Nige KrS, Bindi iira+ — &Cpfc the 
PahSn makes joint oflcritigs oif three pieces 
of rice-flour-breads one pos of ricc-beer 
and a black hen, and prays for success 
in hunting. Then the-semar tree is set fire 
lo^ and cut down with an axe. Differenl 
pieces of the tree are ihrown away in the 
four directions of the compass. Now, the 
whole partv go singing and dancing to the 
house of the village Pahan, who provides 
• See sab-sccticn (la), posh 
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plenty of rice-beer for them to drink. On their 
return home^ the head of each family wor¬ 
ships the spirits of his departed ancestors 
with offerings oS bread and rjcc-beer inside 
the Iding of his house. Ne?£t dav^ all the 
young men of The village go out into the 
jungles on an bontirig excursion. 

{lit) The Ba-parob i; flower feast), 

This festival als^> known asihe 'Sarhiir is 
-clebtaicd in the month of Chair, when the 
Sal-trees are in flower- On the filth day of 
the niooci in Chait, SaUflowers are gathtred 
and taken to the Sarnt or sacred grove, 
and placed at the foot ol the Jaher SarnJl 
tree. Thcrcj the Pahln, ivho has been last¬ 
ing since the previous day, worships all the 
gods of the Munda pantheon in generah and 
the Chindi Bonga in particular, and, in the 
presence of the assembled Munda^, sacrifices 
a number of fowls, hood 1 $ cof>ked in new 
earthp ppu at the Satna. The worship at 
the Sarna over, the villagers return home 
singing, dancing, beating their drums .and 

lom-torns. and carrying Sal-blossonis in their 

hands, ['he head of each family also wor¬ 
ships his household gods—the spirits of 
departed ancestors—in the adingof his own 
house* Garlands nf Sabflowers are hung 
about the house, and babblossoma are worn 
on the head by every Mund^* At [heir 
meals That day the Mundis use onlv S&l 
fraves as plates, as cups, and even as ifeata, 
I^knty of cooked urid pulse, rice and rice- 
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beer h consumed in ench MQnd^ fitmily ihai 
day. The Fotlnwing mornings ihe village 
P^h^n (priest) With a number of 'SST flowers 
used at the ^pflji or worship on the previous 
day. visits each bouse in she villagCp inserts 
a hunch o\ Sal blossoms into the door or 
roof of each house and receives a small 
perquisite (from half an anna tn two-annas^ 
from each family, ht the afternoon, one 
female member of e.ich Munda family in 
the village goes to th^ Pihin's hnuse 
with a jug of Wditer and a liiile oiL Each 
woman On her afrivaL w^ashes the PSbln's 
feet, anoints him with oil, and washes his feet 
again. The PSh^n makes a present of twa 
jars of rice-beer lo the Mund^ women of the- 
village. On the day of the Ba-Parob or 
the Sarhul as well Cs on the day preceding 
it* no ^fund^ will handle his plough or 
do other work in his fields. 

(iv) The Hu&j-B.vParqb. 

Xhis festival isclcbrated m the month of 
Baisak or Jeth (xVpril-M;iy)fc on the day 
preceding that o^i w'hich the villagers com* 
mence sowing paddy m their fields. There 
is no public worship on this occasion, but 
the head of each family wcjtships the house¬ 
hold gods,- —the spi rits of deceased ancestorsy 
—as well as other deities, at his own £ding^ 

(v) The liArMrLi oa Kadleta. 

This sacrificial feast is celebrated in the 
beginning of AsSrh [June) just before the 
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tramplanTanon (ropa or foa) of paddv seed- 
Unga Commences in each village. The 
Pahan who has been fasting since the day 
preceding, sacrifices fowls at ihe Jiher 
Sami of his village, and with offerings of 
rice-beer, leaves of the ‘maruS* plant 
(marua-sig), g5ndhafUs5g, and the sacri¬ 
ficed fowls, worships all the bungas or 
deities of the MQndgs. The fowls are 
cooked and other food (boiled rice, 65g, &c.) 
is prepared at the Sarna, where all the 
Mundii men of the village have a sumptuous 
feast. Finally, the PShati i; taken home 
in state. Such of the villagers as go with 
the procession up to the Pahan’s house are 
there given rice''bcer to drink, 

(vi) The Kaham, 

This festival is celebrated only in certain 
Miinda families, and has evidently been bor¬ 
rowed from their Hindu neighbours. The 
PahSn or village*prie5t has nothing to do wiih 
it. On the eleventh day of the moon in the 
month of BhSdo fAugust-afpiembcr), the 
head of the family celebrating the festival 
brings two branches of the Karam (Xauclca- 
parvifolia) tree and, in the evening, plants 
them side by side in the enurtvard (racha) 
of his house- He then makes offerings of 
milk, ghm (clarified butter), and bread made 
of nce-flour. to the gods. On his court¬ 
yard or close by his huuse, singing, dan;mg 
and uproarious drumming go on all the 
night through. Next morning, the Karam 
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branches are carried m procesfiion by a 
number oi young men with songs and music^ 
and thrown into a tank or a stream- 

(vii) Dasai. 

This festival, tike the Karam, has been 
borrowed from the Hindiis. On the Dasa- 
hara(l)ijoy£ Dasain!) day (which comes on 
generally in the month of Aswan and some¬ 
times in Krirtik), the MilndTis celebrate this 
festival not by any public worship, but by 
singing and dancing only. It is only m a 
few Xtonda families that goats are sacrificed 
and the "orj bongiko' and other denies 
are worshipped by the head of the familvT 
on this occasion. 

(viii) KnLOM SiSG BoNOA. 

This festival, also known as the ^Kharlhan 
Puja" festival, is cetebraied in the month of 
Aghan (November), after the transplanted 
(ropa) paddy has been harvested. No villager 
Will thresh hts paddy before this festival 
is celebrated at the Psh^ivs Kharihftn or 
threshing-floor. 1'he -bongSs" are worship¬ 
ped With sacriflees of fowls supplied fay 
the vlllagcrEP and with offerings of rice- 
beer. All the villagers eai and drink to 
their heart's content. Dancing and singing 
go on at the Pahan's house and ai the 
vilbge-akhrl the whole night. 

(ix| JoM N\Wa. 

This 15 strictly speakingf not a religious 
festi val nor is it observed by the Muud^s 
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in It \s only In some localities that 

the Mund^shave adopted the Hindu custom 
of celebrating wiih certain ceremonies the- 
eating ol the new rice In the month of Bhldo^ 
or Asvvin (September) or+ sometimes, evct> 
later. Otf'iircr made of new rice is eaien 
with milk or curds and molasses. Hlce^ 
beer is, of course^ freely drunk. The 
Pahan and some villagers sacrifice each a 
fowl in his own house^ 

(3£) Tiiii' [so Pa&oh* 

The Ind festival is celebrated by the 
MOndas in a few villages nnly^—generally 
in villages of which the landlord is a NSg- 
bansu Two poles of sil-wood arc posted 
on the groursdi and a cross-pole^ also of sal- 
wood, passes horizontally through iwo holes^ 
in the tsvo perpendicular poks. Through 
a hole in the middle of the crqss-pole* 
again, the Ind-polc, which is a very long 
suJ-post IS made to stand upright on the 
groundi parallel to the other two perpendi¬ 
cular poles. Un ihe top of this central 
End-pole a huge cage like thing like the 
iSjii of a Maharrum, is put up^ This is 
covered up with a white cloth, supplied by 
the landlord of the village. The tnd-pole 
is taken down on the seventh day alter it 
is planted. On the first day, the P^lsln 
sacrifices a goat and on the last day offers 
ricc-beer to the gods. This festival b 
celebrated in raemory of the first Napbansi. 
Chief. 
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(xi) The Sdhorai. 

This fesiival is celebrated in the month of 
Kartik (October-^November). On the day 
ot the new moon in Kartik (Kitik-amavva^k 
Mundt owners of buFfaloes, remain fa.^ting 
the whole day. In the evening, the buffaloes 
anil other cattle are brought home and 
lamps lighted tiear them, fhe mistress of 
the house takes up a handful of *aruS' rice 
from a plate and throws the rice on the 
back of the buffaloes and other cattle by 
way ol cbum^n (benedictory kissing'. At 
the door of the huffaloe^shcd^ a black fowl 
is sacriBced^ and this fowl and rice-beer are 
offered op to the GorcS B5ngS, the deity 
presiding over cattle. 

A lamp is kept burning the whole night 
in the buffalo-shed. Next mornings the 
hools of the buffaloes^ oxen, cows and 
calves are washed by the mistress of the 
house with water;—^and rice-beer is then 
sprinkled over their hoofs. Novir, the 
master of the house sacrihces a fowl at 
the door of the buFfalo-shed. This time it is 
a red cock that is offered up to the deity. 
The buffaloes are then anointed with jfAfe 
(clarihcd butter), and* the oxen* cows and 
calves are anointed with oil. Plenty of rice 
and urid pulse boiled together* is now given 
to the buffaloes and other cattle to eat. 
Finally, the buffaloes* the oxen^ the cows, 
and the calves are all bedecked with yellow 
flowers of the marigold (calendula) species,, 
and sent out to the pasturage. 
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(xu) The Soso Bonga festival. 

Last of all, w* comp to the only festival 
in which the ghost-finder, —the MlU or 
DconrS,—officiates as priest. This Deona 
or Mill may be* and often a non-Mun- 
dan by birth* The So$o-b5ngi festival is 
not a public one^ but is celebrated in such 
Mtind^ families only as choose to do ?o> 
On a certain day in the month nf Bh§do, 
the MSri or DeonrSL sits down on the 
court-yard of the house^ and with coal- 
dust* red earihp and rice-ffour draws a 
figure On the ground. The egg of a 
fowl is placed in the centre of the 
figure* and to this egg ts attached a 
sosd slip split ar one end. The Deonra 
then takes up a winnowing-fan (sup) con* 
taining a quantity of iru5 rice, and 
chants a long-winded Mundari song in 
which the story of Sing BongS and the 
twelve Asdr brothers and thirteen Dcota 
brothers* is related. After offering up 
prayers to the Soso BongS, the Deon§ 
|or DeonrS) flutes fj5h3f) every one 
present- Then all present drink lice-beer^ 
and the DeonS eats up the yolk of the 
along with a cup of iU (rice-beer)* 
On the fallowing morning, the master of 
the house plants the branch of the Soso 
or bhebvS tree (senticarj^ji^ uiiifurarafium) 
and a branch of the k€ond tree, in the 
middle of each of his paddy fields* 


• Given tn Appendise 1[. 
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(7) Dances. 

All rhe dlstincuv'ely Muadari religious 
feshvals, with the single exception of the 
KadUta^ have each its appropriate dance 
and And music invariably accom¬ 

panies this dancing and singing. The 
principal cbsscs of Mundiri songs and 
dances are the or J5rg5i ihe jadur^p 

the JSpi, and the Lfihsu^ or Karam^^ — f’he 
Mige dances and songs begin from after 
the SohgrSi festival m Kartik {October,- 
November) and continue right up to the 
Kolnm Sing Bdngit and the MSge festivals 
in Aghan or Pus (December). Tiie songsxmd 
dances of the last fortnight or so arc specially 
known as the JargS. From after this the 
Jadur and GenS songs and dancer are taken 
up and continued up to the Sarhill or 
patob^ festival in Chait (March-April)* 
One Gena is sung after every two *JadurS’ 
^ongs. After the Sarhul festivab the "JapP 
or hunting songs and dances are taken up 
and continued for two or three weeks^ 
during which period the Mundfi youth have 
their principal hunting excursions. Then 
follow the Lahsua or karam dances and 
Mngs which go on right up to the Sohori^t 
festival in KSriik lOciDbcr-November)p 
Thus, the Mundls have a regular round of 
siilbrcturning dance!^ all the year through. 
These dances are classified by the Muod^s, 
according to the different postures of the 
body in dancing, into two classes—namely,— 
the Tingu Susun-ko, or the standing-dances 
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and the UngOd Su&xjnko or the stooplng- 
dance!^. The n'inpij Susiln" again is s^gb- 
divided into ihe ^Nir-SQsfln^ or running- 
dancen and the *Tingu Susittn" proper, Thu-% 
rhe "JadOr' dances, in which ihe dancers 
sland upright and run in a circle from 
right to left, are *nir susQnko' or ‘running 
danc€g%—^wbereas the Gena and the Japi 
dances in which the dancers move at a 
more moderate speedy — in a circle in the 
former, and in a straight line in the fatter, 
are ^standing dances' (tingQ-susunko) proper, 
'I'he LahsGi or Karam isongs are 'stooping 
dances, {ungud-siQsDmko)t in whkh the 
dancers join, hands^ stoop forward, and form 
themselves into an arc of a circle. Towards 
the centre of the circle they advance with 
graceful step* and retire backwards in the 
same bending posture, all the rime the 
dancers slightly moving towards the left 50 
as to complete the circle in s^ome time. Two 
sub-divisions of the Karam dance arc the 
Khmita in which the movements are verv 
elftw and {graceful, and ihe Bin-;afi which 
splayed frojn cock-crow to sunrise and in 
which ihe posture is more ereci than in the 
olher tvararn dances. Jn some of the daticeSv 
we have paniomimic representations of agri¬ 
cultural Operations such as reaping. It is 
not religious exultation or the pleasure of 
the performance alone that prompiB these 
dances. Social joy and merriment also 
finds lythtnic expression in the steps of the 
dance. there art special dances for 
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marnagc-fcsrivalfs, One nf rhe^e mamasje 
dances |arandi-sfi^Onko) h [be DaEn-kacH. 

(8) 'Superstitious* Beliefs a&:d Practices- 
The relifjioiift festivalji described abnveare 
BinEta BDnffas. Connected wilh thr worship 
of The betieficieni deities, the 
lUEnitabLini^^s, nf the \[Qndri paritheon. 
The^e as we have seen, a second class of 
spiritual beinijs who are sometimes roused 
to mischievnus activity, AEld are therefore 
called the '‘hamlfa-h 'Spirits who require 

to be aptje-i^d- The proper persons to 
appeafie tlicse spirit^ are the Oeijinr^>, Najo-i 
afid Mafifi to whom ive referred in connec¬ 
tion with the Soso floogi festival. The^e 
ost-fioders employ many nccuir melhEicIs 
to ascertain which spirit has been offended 
in any particular case* One principal 
method is the Followitij^ : — When a person 
faticie^ himself to be the victim of the 
wrath of aome such offended spirit, he 
^oes with some Srqa rice and a small 
quantity of oil to one of these ^host- 
finders/ I’he latter takes the oil and 
the rice, bfjhis a s-oiall eariheodamp with 
this oil, and placea the rice on a winnoivcr 
(sup). He now concentrates his ot> 

the li»ht of The lamp. After watchini; ihe 
flame intently for a fe^v minutes, the ^hosi* 
findLf chanss his ntanirm or incantations 
in which all the spirits are named, and at 
each name a few grains of rice from tfie 
winnower arc thrown into the flame. Aft 
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foon as the Bame flares up to more thair 
its accustomed liefnht at the name of a 
spirit, that particular spirit is declared to 
have caused the affliction. And the appro¬ 
priate sacrifices for propitiating the offended 
spirit are named by ihe ghost-finder. 

The MQnd^s are great believers in the 
Viteh-CTift. power ttf the evil eye. And 
^ cases of repeated sick¬ 

ness tn a family of among the cattle of a 
family, a vs-itcH*finder—ihe SokhS. Miti, or 
Bhagat,—is appealed to for detecting the 
witch, Ihe afflicted person accompanied bv 
a few neighbours arrives at his house with 
some arua rice and a few pice. The Bhagat or 
mfitj lights a fire, and when the smoke rolls 
up and curls a round him, he begins by slowly 
chanting his mantras and quietly swaying 
his body, rill at length he works himself 
up to a state of frenzy and declares he has 
seen the witch who has rrmsed up a parti¬ 
cular spirit to afflict his client. The spirit, 
too, is named, as also the sacrifices required 
to appease him. Phe party noiv return to 
their village, hold a patjchayat^ before whom 
the offender is Summoned, and he is re¬ 
quired to pay as a fine the cost, often esti¬ 
mated libera I fy, of (he sacrifices necessarv 
to appease the infuriated spirit. In ca<e of 
denial of guilt and refusal to pay the'fine 
demanded, the su spec red witch is not un- 
often severely thrashed, dispossessed of his 
landsand 111 some cases driven out of the 
village. In times within living memory^ 
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people accu^cl of witchctafl hut denying the 
charj^e, have sometimes been bearen to dca(h. 
Since the estabSishment of the British Gov* 
eminent^ however^ maifers have imnfoved 
immensclv, and instances of ^uch extreme 
vinleticc h^ave become much less frequentp 
Generally, N^san Bon^as and some other 
evil spirits are believed by 
Supetstltious Milndas to brine; on 

■1 ■ 1J ^ I ^ j-kn r# . 
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disea-^es. Diseases of the 
skin, particularly, Leprosy 

- j _ I.. ■' 


which isof three kinds,—namely, ‘Bcrd^Qd,’ 
*Rc>r-?Gd.' and ‘Pundi-siid’—are believed 
to be caused by the Nfl^c-cr§s. When a 
man batheii in.'or otherwise uses ilie water 
of, a tank, a stream or a spring haunted by 
a NSge-ErS, he is sure tn contract the 
disease. Madness or lunacy (M.. balo) is 
believed to be caused by one's own 'bhut' 
(ayegS bongS), when the latter has been 
somehow offended- t-holera and Diarrhea 
|lSt-dui)are caused by the Rog-BongS or 
Deb-rnii, who has to be propitiat^-d with 
sacrifices and offerings made to her, outside 
the village-limiis. It is not, however, evil 
spirits alone who bring on diseases. Wick¬ 
ed men, too, can cause them by magic. 
Thus Rheumatism ^Tanarora) of the lower 
limbs, mav be caused by an enemy getting 
hold of a little dust of on’cs feet (jang^- 
dura) and uttering some magical incan- 
latinns over it and sacrificing a fowl or 
making offerings of arua rice over the dust, 
T'hc origin of certain diseases, however. 
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IS ascribed to physical causes^ occasionally 
^uitelanciful. I bus Epilepsy (HanSb gonoi) 
IS said to be caused by two insects (tija) 
iRsido the brain-matter: When the tivo 
insects bAht with each other, the man falls 
down m a swoon. Head-ache (B 6 -li&,.,u) is 
attributed to a poison {biskf^ from the liver 
or rather bile {rtWi) ascending to the bead 
Mundas0f3ncienl tinics.it is said, wJrc 
addicted to the terrible practice of ‘Ondoka' 


Ondoka "“"'an sacrifice. And 

'^ven, to this dav. ii is 
said, the practice, though rare, has not 
altogether died out. When an esira- 
ordmary caiamity visits a familv (and snme- 

umes a villageora p5rli5},aiid the mSit or 

tleontfi declares that a human sacrifice is 
required to appease the offended ‘bhQi' or 
evil spirit who has brought on the disease 
or 01 her calamity. an -ondokr is per¬ 
formed with the strictest possible secrecy, 
(t IS believed that the victim is decoyed at 

T'^Li!—sacrificer'bv tiie 
offended ‘bhut himself. And, at dead of 

night, the victim w conducted into a deep 
jungle or to the secluded bed of a hitJ- 
stream or to some secret place, bv ihe 
^crificer and a few fn^„d,. The friends 
seize the vicnm by b,* hands and Jeg.s, 

Ixe aJiiL'Tk dashes his 

axe ag.»nst the victims neck. As blood 
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out oF the J^cvert-d headt a little of this 
blood is lakeo in a vessel, and a second fin^cf 
of iht victim is alM> taken off. After ihe 
corpse is carefuUv hidden away, the siicri- 
ficcr t^oes home wirh the blooti and the 
finder of the *5ndoka* which name is also 
applied to the sacnficed mrm or hoy\ and 
takes it to the ^din^ of his house* where 
pfavers are offered. The blood and the 
linger^ it is “Haid, arc finaSly buried under the 
floor of die 

An eclipse of the Sun nr the Mooiij so 
the Mundis believe* is 
caused ivlieti tlie emis¬ 
saries of Sin^ llonjLsS (God surround the 
Sun or the Moun for the debts of the 
Mand^S- Durtn|;j an eclipse, the Mund^s 
brin^ out of their houses any implements or 
other tFitiijjs in which there iH any inetab 
The^c implements (such a.'t ptoughsharcs,. 
brass utensits, arrows wjth iron points) are 
exposed outside the houf^ci^ so long as ihe 
eclipse lasts. 

{i^) Games. 

A large variety of games have been 
always popular with Miiiula boys and girls. 
Conversion to Christianityi now on the 
increasep doe> not impair the MflndS^s love 
of sport. Un the other hand, under the 
c.xccllenl guidaiiceol Lurpocan missionaries* 
Christian Munda boys have formed excel lent 
hockey teams, and are furiher developing 
their other national games and sports. The 
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MuncU’s games may be roughly divided 
into rhree classes, namely, (i) Athletic 
Spores, (3) Popular Juvenile'Pastimes, and 
Cj) Dramatic Ciames. We shall here describe 
one or more instances of each class. 


(A) Athletic Sports. 

A principal indigenous athletic game of 
(1) Phodl. theMupdas is the *Phodi** 

which is a bind of Hockey* 
This isgencratly played in the day-time in 
winter. The ball fs picked up by K player 
on one side. A player from ' the other 
side comes and confronts him. fhe first 
player throws the ball into the air, and 
both players strike at it. Thus they go on 
till the ball is driven to one or other of 
the fixed boundaries. Thndi’ matches are 
now played between two villages, 

I he game of Khar I, too, is played in the 
(il) day-time. Ofttii on a 


^ rjui>n, you meet 

with a group of Mundl boys playing this 
games m some shady spot. Against a peg 
fixed at some distance, the player propels a 
small flat piece of w ood by holding a short 
stick upright behind it and striking against 
this sharply wtth a third stick. ^ 

Among other indigenous athletic sports 
may be mentioned the 'gobar-hot-ko-khel ‘ 
the cheijgahil, and the hardang'. 

(H) JuvEXiLE Games. 

Among the popular pastimes of the 
\.unda cowherds and other lads are. several 
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games of loucK^ marbles^ knuckle-bones^ 
and back gammon. Some of these are 
described below;— 

The most popular game of touch is the 
n\ Chh *Chhiir". The players divide 

^ ^ themselves into two parties 

of equal number. Parallel Imes are scratched 
on the ground. One party guard the Itnes 
and the other seek to enter the furthest 
portion withiti the Itnes which is designated 
the *non-gbari’ or the salt-house. When 
the latter party succeed in reaching the 
^non^ghari’ without being touched by 
a member of the opposite party guarding 
the lines., the parties change places. 

The Til-gilti is a sort of back-gammon. 

Seven holes are made ith 
ft* n of two parallel lines on 

the ground. And five small stones (gOti-ko) 
are shifted about in these holes by two 
opposing players. 

In the * Kouri-Inu " game, two boys stand 
face to face, joining their 
hands and repeatedly clap¬ 
ping them. Two other boys, with their 
hands similarly joined, run underneath the 
joined hands of the former pair from one 
side To the other. 

The ^Dundu-kher is a varieiy of the blind- 
man V buff. A boy's eyes are 
blindfolded and his play¬ 
mates slap him one after 
another. When he can recognise a boy slap¬ 
ping him, his eyes are uncovered, and the 


(tU) Xourl^luti# 


(Iv) Duuduw 
Kkcl, 
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boy who has just, slapped him and has been 
j «co'>n!sed. takes his place and is blindfolded. 
The ‘BhoufS-Inu’ is played with the top 
(v> Bhetirt- which is mad* to spin on 
lau. '■>* point by drawing a string 

round its stem. 

{vi) Utu- ] he ‘^L'kinlnQ is a came oF 

hide-and^seek. 

'Hum the Slipper' is one of the European 
^vii) "Hunt gaines introduced by Chris- 
tli* Slipper.*' Missionaries amongst 

Mufida and Ur£on boys. In 
Ibis game, a large number nf br>vs sit'dow n 
in a row teith their legs extended m front, 
ami a piece of rag is admiily passed on under 
the legs of the boys, one boy passing it on 
tn another unobserved. One or more hoys 
move about trying to lind out the rag 


(C) Dramatic Games. 

'1 hese form the most interesilng class of 
aiundSri games. I hey are meant to com- 
hint- iimusetiient with instruciion. and are 
generally played in the evening, the 
MtindSshavea large number of games of 
this class. We shall describe one which 
may be taken as typical of the whole class, 
frt fhe'Klntara iuu’ onhe jack-fruil game 

fi) K*m*ra- ^ee 

K*niaf 4 . number of bnvs and 

girls represent its Frui’is, one 
buv personates the owner of the tree, and 
another boy a dog and a third boy a thief. 
Ihe boys and girls representin^; the jack- 
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fruirs hold on to rhe hoy repfr^nnoL; the 
tree* and E^hoiir,—“Here tiSrt handa htikaK 
hdt6 tcre bSnda hiika./^ The thief cotnes 
to the tree when the nwner U asleep. The 
do^: gets stent and bark'^ at him. 1'he bark¬ 
ing awakens the o^vner from sleep. On 
seeing the thief stealing his jack-fruits, he 
raises a hue and cryn Thereupnn the rhief 
takes to hrs. heels* carrving away vvith him 
the fruits he has just plucked. In the 
morning* the thief comes in the i^wner of 
the Tree and requests the loan of a knife. 
The latter asks* ‘‘Whai: do you want a knife 
for The thief replies, ^‘l have killed a 
goat. I require a knife to dress the slain 
animat with/^ The o^vner of the tree 
unsuspectingly lends fns knife. Giggling 
with roirth^ ihc thief runs home with tFie 
knife, rips npen the Jack-ffuit^ ami eats 
his ftlh When he takes back the knife 
to its owner* the larrer smells ir and asks 
Whv does it smell ni jack-fruity eh?" 
Before the words are spoken^ the thief runs 
away. The following nighty jack-fruits are 
again stolen* The dng barks again ^ its 
master gets up and raises a hue and cry; 
and the thief bolts awav with the stolen fruits 
as before, fn the morning the owner of the 
tree eKclalms, — *‘No more jack-fruits will 
I leave on the tree, f he thirwes are taking 
them all away/' just wheti he is saying 
this, the thief* looking the very picture of 
innocence, once more appears, asks ihe loan 
of a knife to kill a fowl with, and goes 
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away with the same knife he had borrowed 
the day before, fn the night, the thief cuts 
down the jack.tree with ibis knife. And 
early next morning takes the knife back to 
its befooled owner. The owner comes out of 
the house to see his jack'tree fving down 
full length on the ground. He then seeks 
out a sokhS or ghost-fintler to asccriaiit 
what evi] spirit may have caused the 
mischief. The selected s6kha, hoivever, is 
none other than the thief himself! And in a 
rnock-sokmn lone, this pretended ‘sokha' 
directs the owner of the tree to bring *‘one 
white hen, one black goat, one buffalo," 
besides nee and other customary offerings to 
propitiate the offended *bhut‘ (evil spirit). 
I he offerings are dulv brought forth, and a 
rnmiickry of a puja ceremony is gone 
through. The sham puja over, one of the 
boys seiKcs hold of the kgs of the bov 
representing the fallen jack tree, and an- 
other sei^zes him by the two hands,-all 
shouting in cnoru&^ — 


"Sim darom jwna chr ? 
Mi^rtprn dArom jomA chll 
Kt-ra dfifom joma chiT"* 



dancc! round the tree. 



iiicraipy tRin5rA[tbd os fcA- 
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Amofig other di^matic gamea may he 
mentioned the 'Didi-inu* or 
Otter Dramatic S^uittire-play^ played by two 
boys on all-fours and a 
third bov reprcfienTing a dog; and the 
n'uvu orn sim lun/ *he ^game of 
the fox and the hen^ in which one boy cr 
girl represents a hen+ and a number of 
children represent so many chickens^ one 
boy represents the keeper o\ the fowls and 
another a fox who niakes many unsuccess* 
ful attempts to catch the chickens. 

(jo) LAP^OUAGE ♦ 

(i) Geneology.—So far as its gencological 
or historical relationship is concerned, the 
Mundari language forms a branch of the 
Kolarian or Munda family of languagcs-t 

The careful investigation of Father \V. 
Schmidt of Germany has now conclusively 
established the connexion between this 
MundS family and the .Mon-Khmer family 
of languages. 

As regards its phonetical systeirip the 
, Mundari language has 

(li) Fhonoiorf- almost complete sets of 

vowels, senii-vowels or checked vowels, 


• The Murdari language kas cageptionally 

fortunate in having an einincnlly scholarly Gtaininar 
of it wriiien in Fnifltsh by (he Hev. i'aihcr J, 
Hoffmann, S. j. and published bj; the Benpal 
Gcvcffiment* For ruinlier ln(orinaUOn the inquisi¬ 
tive rtiiidef is referred to that book. also Dr, 
Grierson's Ungiustsi: Survey ot India^ Vol» IV, 

t Vidf, pp. iS—21, anii* 
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hard and soft consanartiSf and a set of 
s«itti-cnnsonants (k'. ch*. t', p’). 'fhc ‘f, 's’ 
and 'z’ sounds are absent. 

As regards the structure of ivords. Mundari 
nil) Marpho- t’A*; 

[ogy^ itibic or isolating stage in 

which roots are used as 
words without any prefixes or suffixes or other 
change of form, but has not advanced hevond 
the agglutinative stage in which words arc 
formed by joining together two nr more 
unaltered roots, one of which is the pritnarv 
or governing mot to which the others are 
subordmaTed, 1 hese subordinate or se¬ 
condary roots ate pronominal ones which 
are either suffixed to the primary root or 
mnxed in tht compounti^ 

The MundSri language has a fairly 
(»v) Eiymolo^ i^rgt stock of rctationai 
... . , ditmonstraiive roots 

tndicaimg position or relation to time 
space. &c. As {or predicative or notional 
roots ind.eating acts, things, and a 1 tributes 
of things, the rudtmentarv civilization of 
the tribe IS accountahJe for the comparative 
scantiness of such roots as compared with 
those of peoples of better culture. Roois 
denoiing specific abstract qualities 

HinJi smd even S.iistnt p." 

"’“'P--'-* i" ■!» Mu„dS 
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Thft evolution of separate parts of speech 
, ., has hardly begun in the 

{v> Aceidente* ^Jqndari language. The 

same root may be used as a nou^|^ a 
verb, an adjective, an adverb^ and so forth, 
without any change oi form. The particular 
funciion ihe root performs in the sentence 
can only be understood from its position in 
the sentence and from the context. The 
relations denoted by cases of nouns or tenses 
of verba in the organic of inflexional 
languages, are indicated in the agglutinasive 
MutidSn language by compounds in which 
the secondary roots correspond to the case- 
suffixes and tensc-suffixes of organic 
languages 4 Among the peculiarities of 
MundSri accidence n^ay be mentioned the 
dual form of nouns and pronouns and the 
double form of the dual oi personal pronouns 
of the first periion, one excluding and the 
other including ibe party addressed. No 
different forms or suffixes are employed to 
denote gender of nouns and pronouns, 1 he 
natural gender is indicated by the use of 
different words or by prefixing some word 
meaning "male' and ‘female' rppeclively. 
There are three numbers, the singular, the 
dual and the plural. Real cases do not 
exist, but pustpositions are employed to 
denote the locative and the ablative. The 
geneiive is formed by suffixing-Va or-"a^ to 
the noun or pronoun. Adjectives undergo 
no change lo express gender, number, or 
case. As for numerals, the MundSs count in 
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twenties and not in tens, and have onlv 
tviro ordinal numbers, ma.,—‘sida\ the firsts 
and ‘etS' !he other- 

in which the predicate 
denotes the subitance of 
the subicct^ the predicate 
With tht subject by the 
In sentences in which the 
Some accident of the 
word used is—‘a\ In 


In sentences 

(vl} Syntdjc. 

IS connected 
copula 
predicate denotes 
subject^ the link 


sentences in which the predicate denotes the 
relation in which the subject stands to 
some- other being, thing, place, or time — 
the ideas of existence, presence, posses¬ 
sion, &c., are expressed bv ‘menS’, and 
the reverse by the suffix ‘banoa’. ‘Ka’ and 
‘alii’ are the negative particles. The 
absence: of the indirect speech is. a peculiar 
feature of the language. 

(iij Folktales, Riddles, asd Proverbs. 

M-'a* ’’-tr T" 'vpical 

Munda village,there is a common dormitorv 
or "giti^qra” for all the bachelors, and an- 
other for all the maidens of the village. 
This giti-ora IS at once a sleeping-houte, 
a club, and an educational seminary, for 
the young folk. But the MQnda Is an unal- 
phabet, and up till recently instruction 
hmugh books was altogether unknown ,0 
the non-Christ lan Mund4, Even to this 
day. It js pitly a microscopic minority of 
he unconverted Mnndas who have kint 

the Hmd. alphabet. The only vehicle for 
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instruction and culEtirc known to the ordinary 
MundS^ is folklore or 'kfiha^nr, consssting of 
narratives or folktales, riddles, and proverbs. 
These are recited and karnt in ihe evening 
by young bachelors and maidens assembled 
in their respective "giti~oras\ after the day's 
work is over. 

The commoner class of folktales are 

(1) Kiif£.Ki-uih and 

are in prose. As an in¬ 
stance we give below the storj^ of the riger 
and I he Thief—“Ku la ad kumburaa-ka- 
Ini”: — 

A thief used to lurk about a king'^s stable 
night after night, seeking an opportunity to 
steal a horse. For the first few nights, no 
suitable opportunity presented itself. But 
at length the opportunity eame^ and on one 
dark night the thief entered the unguarded 
stable, iinpcrceived+ A tiger, ho%vevcr, had 
already noticed the thief lurking about ihe 
stable. And anticipating that the thief 
would enter the stable, and promising him¬ 
self a meal of human flesh, the tiger fore¬ 
stalled him and lay crouching at one end 
of the stable. The ihSef on entering the 
dark stable, began to scrutinise each animat 
by feeling its back with hb hands. When 
at length he tcU the back of the tiger^ 
he adjudged this to be the best horse in the 
whole stable^ Accordingly he put a bridle 
into this selected animalb mouih. and forth¬ 
with got up on its back. Unused to such 
treatment, the tiger got frightened out of 
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his wits and thought withm himself that the 
mao who thus succeeded in mounting hi* 
back was undoubtedly stronger and more 
powerful than himself. In a mortal fright, 
the tiger began to run with all possible 
speed. Arid thus with the thief on bisback^ 
on and on he ran through jungles and over 
rocks^ the \%'hole night through- The ihtef 
too was no less frightened than the animal 
on whose back he rode. And ai frequent 
intervals^ the thief would call out to the 
animal in the most coa.ting tones he could 
command,—**SloivIy^, slowlvi O royal horse/^ 
'"Wail a little, O king's horse!'*. At these 
words, however, the tiger would get more 
frightened than ever^ and would double his 
speed. WheOt at length, day dawned, the thief 
was horrified ai discovering that he was 
riding a veriiabie tiger* His first consternation^ 
however, did not get the better of the ihlePs 
accustomed presence of mind. At the very 
hrst opportunity he caught hold of the 
overhanging branches of a tree- And, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he scrambled up the 
tree and heaved a sigh of relief. The tiger 
too was overjoyed at finding his human 
rider mysteriously vanished. And in great 
glee The animal ran away with all possible 
speed. When the tiger was at a safe distance^ 
the thief got down from the tree but felt so 
exhausted that he lay down on the ridge of 
afield and fell fast asleep. A wolf now ^me 
that way, saw the sleeping thief, and took 
him for a corpse. The wolf looked about 
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for a co-adjuior to help him In carrying 
the supposed corpse to hss den. At some 
dlstanc™* he met the very same tiger whom 
the man had ridden the previous night. 
^‘Friend, 1 have found out cxcelHeni food 
lor yoUi” said the wolf to the tiger. The 
tiger^ whose recent experience made him 
extremely suspicious, replied—""Who nows 

you may be playing me a trick ?'^ S he 
wolf assured him that he was in earnest and 
described the appearance of the Intended vic¬ 
tim, The tiger said. -**Who knows hut that it 
may be the same being that made me run for 
life the whole rnghi The wolf assured him 
that it was a lifeless object when he had 
^een it. The tiger^ grown more cautious from 
the incidenu of the previous nighty replied* 
**l am afraid still, my friend. If I must go 
with yoii| fasten your body to mine, so 
that in case things do not turn out to our 
expectation^ vou mav not run away leaving 
nte in the lurch/' Vo this the wolf agreed, 
and the two, tied to each other with 
a cord, approached the firld where this thief 
was still ^yitig asleep. When the tiger 
the sleeping man, he began 10 ^ move 
backwards, and importuned the wolf to urt* 
fasten the rope. 1 he wolf remonstrated. 
Their words awakened tho thief, who at 
this extreme peril, desperately shputed 
out ai the top of hie voice, "VV hat 1 you 
come again, tiger P In a monal fright, the 
tiger ran away* dragging the wolf along the 
stonv ground. This was too much for she 
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poor wolf who was soon done to death. Tht 
Ihief^ now a sadder and a wiser man, 
reiurned home, and was cored of his thievish, 
propensities. 

A second variety of the folk-tale is the 

!ii) DtirjLrg Ka- Ka- 5 ni, in which 

Mil. hi la of sQng are intcrspers- 

ed. A boy in the boys’ 
gjti-ora or a in the girls’ giti-ori tells 

the prose part of the storv, and when a 
song comes in, all the a.<isembled boys or 
girls, as the case may be. sing it in chorus. 
Here is an example of this class of folk¬ 
tales. 

Once upon a time there lived seven 
brothers and an unmarried sister of theirs 
Of the brothers, six were married and 
the youngest waa a bachelor. The un 
married brother and the unmarried 
sister occupied one hut, and the other 
brothers hved m other huts with their 
wives. One day, these wives and the un¬ 
married sister of their husbands, all went 
together to the village-jungles to gather 
green herb 'sjg) for food. In the jungle 
they discovered the egg of a serpent The 

'^"i maiden 

sister, fake this egg home, and boil it for 

>ourself and your (unmarried) brother" 
The unsuspecting maiden took It home and 
told his brother to bo,t a„d ^ai the egg 
Ihe brother quite unsuspectingly bollS 
the egg and ate it up. tn the evenirtg the 
sister, as usual, went to the maPdenl’ 
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dormitory f^Iti-ora) leavinfi her brotherr 
^tone in the hut^ In the course oi the 
nlghti her brother metamorphosed irito 

a sn^te. At coct-crowT this human snake 
began to J^ing aloud— 

[Choeus.] 

Ko-ko-re cho^ 

BHUTn-do-na mau — 

Buni-bin^ }ariae cHi^ 

Sang^uri iatiat* 

At the sound, rhe matron of the giti-orS 
told the girl,—^'Listen ! a cock is crowing 
at your house ‘^ProbablVi* replied the 
girl^ “my brother has seb-ed some neigh¬ 
bour's fosvl.” On her return home in the 
morning, the girl opened the doors of the 
hut to find a huge snake occupying it» She 
stood spell-bound at the ihrcFhold when the 
snake called her our by name and said, “Fear 
not, sister^ 1 am your brolher. The egg yon 
gave me to cat is responsible for this trans¬ 
formation. Sweep the dust off half the rooiti 
and prepare it for your o%en use, and I shall 
occupy the other half-^^ The girl obeyed^ 
and swept the floor of half the room 
her broom. Then her snake^brother told 
her to get ready one basketful ot parched 

* This and the rallo&inK bks of iong arc sunjt by 
ail itie bdvs or girls oJ the gUi'Cra, l"he song may be 
translated ai follows :— 

At eock-erowp— 

Thy brother^ O — 
lias he becottie a hill-snake* 

Or has he become a female jmake ? 
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fict {chiura and nmrhi) for him. When the 
basket was placed before him, he directed 
his sister to bring together as many knsvM 
as she could procure from the "vi llage. 
\\ hen she had done this, her snake~brother 
told her to place all . the knives within the 
heap of parched rice in the basket. The 
knives having been .ihus arranged to his 
satisfaction, he directed his sister to take 
up the basket on her head and follow him. 
And thus off they went into the forest, and 
finally stopped at the spot where the fateful 
egg had been found, .\rrived there, the man- 
snake ^told his sister to get up on a tree 
and hide hciaelf. He himself remained 
under the tree and began to sing aloud :_ 

Chorus. 


nesvi ]uru jiini, 

Kareketa lidi lidt; 

Nendo neado, 

BtimlMiig king om, 

Chi snngsuri king rosomT* 

At this song, the ‘burubing’and‘sanesiJri’ 
.(the male hill-soake and his consort) came 
out of thetr hole. I he human snake offered 
them the basket of fried rice, which the pair 
eagerly fell to eating. The knives conceal¬ 
ed withm the basket soon split their tongues. 

Jht.iP" song, sung by M ,he assembled young folk 
Vu ZT' laied as fotlow,^ ® ' 

rhtd/iou(0 (/irjrfJ treostnrids «,i,h widesprending 

The ktrMn tfec towers-hlgli; t branches. 

Is this the bouse or ihe male.snakc. 

Or IS tbit the house of the female.snake 1 
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Then the hill snake told the human snake* 
**lf you can smoath the surface of a bamboo 
with vour tonguei we shall acimiK you into 
the serpent race.” The human snake did 
what was required of him and was accord¬ 
ingly admitted into the tribe of the "burn- 
bing"* Now the human-snake entered a 
neighbouring hill-stream and stopped the 
current by interposing his own huge body as 
an embankment. At his desire, the girl invited 
all her sisters-in-law to come and fish in she 
stream whose flow had been arresicd. The 
girl herself stood on the ba^k^ as directedt but 
her sisters-in-]aw eagerly rushed into the 
svater and began to catch fish. When they 
were in the height of excitementp the man- 
snake suddenly slipped away^ and the 
released current swept away all his mali¬ 
cious sisters-in-law^ The man-snake remain¬ 
ed in the Stream, and his forlom sister 
returned home alone with a heavy heart. 

The third class of Ka-^nis or K^hinb are 

not stories but riddles which 
(iii) Nutixni powers of 

observation of the Munda 
youth* When ihe young folk are assembled 
in the evening, at their giti-oras^ these riddles 
give them pleasant inTellectual exercise* 
There are hundreds and hundreds of these 
riddles out of which we cite only half a 
doEerii examples,— 

(0 Riddle i—M6yod michire monri 
•hSgfiko dubakSnako, Jflpuiid kako jupulid 
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[On one chair, sit ftve brethren, aUhough 
touch in", they do not touch one another], 

Aftrttttr .—The two ears (iQturl, the two eyes 
(med), and (he nose (m(l\ all sitting on one 
chair, namely the head (bd). 

{2} Riddltt —Moyod horo do senotSnre 
hap^ hapete senoa ; birte tebalclatc kSklae. 

[ \ certain individual keeps quiet while 
going along t but makes noise while he 
reaches the wood ], 

'Konde' ((he axe] which makes 
noise while cutting wood, 

{ 3 ) —Ritipiti sakSmtea, glgara- 

leka jd-tel, 

(ft has small leaves, and fruits like small 
ankle-bcUs.) 

MJflt' (gram). 

(4) :—Moyod horo dea-sare datl- 

akana, 

[ Some one has his teeth on hisbackl 
-*Patt' (leaf-palm^mat), 

( 5 J PQndi Jayongfe karani baba- 

ko herjeda. 

, 19" tarhani paddy 

{which IS black.) ] f j 

.4ns.™Pundi kagach {white paper, %vhich 

13 writEen upon with black ink), 

(flc*h, sleeping on ,he strlig-bottom 
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(middlir) iif the chnrpoy or bedstead which 
has wooden frames at the sidrs.p 

The fourth division of Mundari folklore 

Jukutu. From riddles to 
proverbs vve see the advance from simple 
observation to reflection. In the ’Kajir^ 
JQkutu/ the MtlnJis embody their worldly 
wisdom and experience. We give below 
a feiv sarnples of iVlundlri proverbial lore : — 

■ i) *Chaul im 5mlia, ini mSndirn 


[Ask for boiled rice from the person to 
whom you have given your rice. That is 
to saji do not expect benefits or favours 
from a person to whom you yourself have 
done no good turn. This saying is, how¬ 
ever^ somctiniL-s applied to criticise the 
action of a creditor who harasses a third 
person insted of seeking his remedy against 
the original debtor,] 

£ 2 ) "LOpO menere isu sukuri-kd nSmoa/ 

[Pigs will come in herds when you have 
plenty of pumpkins. — i'hat is to savi when 
you are rich, many people will seek your 
acquaintance and friendship.] 

( 3 ) *Lad bitar-ra okoe lele^?’ 

[Who can see the urid pulse inside a 
bread ?—That is to say, do not be deceived 
by a fair exterior only*] 

* Por 3. number trf such riddles, vidi an article by 
the Rev. Paul Wa^er in the JoutnaE of the Astatic 
Soc^Jety of Bengal, VoL LXXIll, Fait Extra 
no, 1904* 
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( 4 ) ld-j?ini, udSlsio^ botoi.'' 

[A man wUq ha& got burnt with (hot) 
itiilk, will stand in dread of curds or dahi 
wclL That IS lo say, a man who has been 
injured or has suffered losses from any object 
■or transaction will ever afierwards seek to 
-shun other alilicd objecfs or similar other 
transaciiansJ 


( 5 ) ^BirilngsS ^hSlere cntng lad isjnoa.' 

[A bread is duly bali^d onJy bv turning 
it on the oven and presenting both sides to 
the heat of the oven>—'Phis is used in 
connection with the sale and purchase of 
goods. It means that both the buyer and 
seller must state their terms and offers before 
-a. transaction can be completed.] 

(6) ‘Liiturem chSpOa, chi hSuam hBrS ?’ 

[Should you examine your ears (to see if 
they are all right, or pursue a crow (who, 
y'ou are told, has lopped oH your ears) ? 

-That is to say, do not act unthinkingly at 
the instance of others, but examine the 
real state of things for yourself and then 
■move in the maiter, if necessary.) 

(iJ) SoQgs. 

Impulsive to a degree, strong in love as 
m hatred, with a keen sense of self-respect, 
and an eye for the beauiiful in Nature, truth¬ 
ful 3nd_ honest so long as the evil surround¬ 
ings of law courts do not contaminate 
him. hospitable to Ins otvn tribesmen but 

-ent being fram the MurnU in the taw-courts. To form 
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suspicious; ol alieus, ludustriouB and law 
by lurnSt ^ keen hunter^ inordinately fond 
of drinkt and inipm%'iiient in the extreme^ 
—such is the MundSL of Chut^ Nagpur- It is- 
in his songs that the gond trait? of his cha¬ 
racter art seen ac their beat. Though ihe^ 
higher flights of Pegasus are beyor^d the 
reach of ihe unlettered MilndS sioge^ his 
poetry^ such as it is, is remarkably true to 
nature. His songs graphically represent the^ 
inner emotions that move him and portray 
the outer vvortd that surrounds him* 

To speak of a semi-barbarous people like 
the Mundas as having anything like poetry 
may appear to many of our readers as a 
misuse of language. And we must admit 
that poetry in the sense of finished literary 
productions, the Mi^nd^s certainly do not 
possess. But what race or tribe is there 
that is altogether devoid of the "faculty 
divine* of Poesy? The savage and the 
semi-savage, as much as the civilized man,. 

-Glovi'^ with the inward flame. 

Whose wider halo wreathes the poet's name. 
In the case of the Mund3, this inward flame- 
of emotion, ir^ its endeavours to exhibit 
itself in rhythmic language, has unusually 
great obstacles to overcome- And the 
Milnd^ poet is driven to various expedients 
to contend against the deficiencies of his 

a just citlmalc n£ the Munda'? character, you m\uix 
sec him in his heme and his viU»|!fe. Jn many case*: 
the Muiida Is drii'en by injustke and oppression ip use 
the methods of his adver^He* against, them^ 
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language and his own want of cuUure« 
Repetition oi the same idea* to mark inlen- 
siiy of feelings ihe inv^enticin of onomato* 
poetic words and expressions^f piling op 
synonym upon synonym^ the use of trxptc- 
tivcs4 employment of such appropriaie 

• Tlici^e rq>etiticinv Ii 4 ^wcvc^^ seldom itiidc in 
EctenliCiiE words, but s^iionyins Am frcipliv used and 
occa^jonally ceined. Ibcse ^nunyiiiciiis rcpctitiofis 
frem a marked feature of tbe poefiu dietcon of the 
Mundas. 


t These wd ^oroua pharos BrpntJy 

aitJ to ihc effect of the Muniii'$ »rg3, Amani; these 
jfDUTid-pLL-Lures ntfiy be mcTiiicncc] the fckllav^'inc — 
oj-i'-uri, aia.uiata, imna-hekojiii. baranp-iaranB' 
bijir^Balawg, friViH^.i/ripjjf, boJor^Lfjt^, iejff-ie,e. 

biugs-itiffgM, clifre-btrt, ck*,Lc/tcM, 
dugu-mugii, dttgiir-dagur, 

i'lTh 

konJ<tHg.kuudu»g, kid0r^t9dr>rl ia»pt 

nwiidal, fftfUt-bola,. mtn,b<,r.d»j,ttar, biiir.Atsir 

rtsf.ffif, rtbt-riii,piir-r,btr, saigo^maiga, lelc-W. 

A m.tsttrly ireaiment of (he formal ptin of 

the Mfmotrj ot the Asiatic Society of BenaaT vo| 1 1 
||*p' 5’ PT*’ frcni the p^n of ii^a Rev. Pp j' 

hLo^irianiTp. S. J. A f^w Mtiudari s*nps twfEh tTn r k 
transitu ions, by Maulavi Abdul Wali 
Caletuu Keview, for January, tajj. 

i Among these other dc^ ices^ k™ . 

the free trf certain okp]ciiv« such^asw, 

.bolt In Sie middle 

voi^xkai the ends of ivords far purposes of 3^^ 
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Hindi words as he may have picked up from 
his Hindu neighbours, — these are some of 
the devices by which the Munda poet 
Supplements his owir imperfeci vocahuiary 
to give adequate rythmic utterance to !he 
surging feelings of his heart and the Ima¬ 
ginings of his brain. And thus through 
the mist of his halting and Imperfect speech 
and crude imagcrVT there shine out jti many 
of his songs surprising gleams of genuine 
poetry. 

Of all the sentiments that inspire the 
Muse of Poetry, the sentiment of Love is 
perhaps the strongest as It is certainly the 
oldest. In factj this sentiment is as old as 
the human species. :\nd naiurally the 
poetical activity of the Mflnd^ mind is 
primarily, though not sofclyt taken up with 
the delineation o( this pflmai passion of 
the human heart. A whole volume might 
be filled with the irnpassioned songs in which 
the Mund^ poet, with exquisite tenderness 
and simple pathos^ expresses the over-varv- 
iftg joys and sorrows of the lover We shall 
content ourselves with citing only a few out 
of a large stock of Mundllri love ^ongs. The 
MundS lover, like lovers all the ivorld over^ 
sees *'HelenV beauty in a brow of Egypr*^ 
And hear how he describes the charms of his 
beloved : — 

[Lamsca.}* 

Bo Lama rlsa 

Supid kedain nacha, 

* In our translations of Mundarl son^-r, we have 
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singi* ba-gcm guiutaria. 

Narp^ TiJigcn jigC lolAna! 

Andutadatn sakc^TPUidani„ 

HoLotne do liWlr mcnap 
P{?laiamda chilka saritana^ 

Nania nagcn i'tge lo4ana. 
[TraKsLatios'*] 

Hpw lovely tby head with of waving >«ir, 

1t& idck^ with red twine tied in rOLind knal fair! 

O ! day and nighE, ihnu wxealhH tA duwL-rs do±.t weavCp 
For ihee my heart dolh bum and bobbin heave! 

How bracelet^ and amtlets those fair arms bodcck I 
And necklace bright adorns thy beauteous necki 
Sweet sounds the jingling pda* on ihy fecl^ 

For thee my heart doth bom and aiiKEdu^ beat- 

The xinaFfected slmpUcity and artlessnes^ 
of the fallowing 3fpeal to his beloved 
just like the simple-hearted Munda i — 
[LaifsUA,] 

Alom maire kakapajia 
Nam a nagen louna hla. 

Name dinda nnlo dlndai 
Da chato joson binda, 

A lorn maire kakapajla^ 

Nanta nagen lolana hia, 

[Translatiok,] 

O I Spe^ik no cruel words* dear girh to mtp— 

Ahl How my hEart Ls boring, dear, for thco“ 

A maiden thou* and here in verityp 

Know'—that for thee a maiden heart boats free. 

A pitcher upon its ^Land doth hrmly 5 il| 
t^en so shall wc each other meetly btp 
O! Speak noemt!! word^ dear gir], to me* 

Ah I how my heart is burn lug, sweet* for thee ! 

endeavoured to keep to the spirit of the songs^p al¬ 
though iKe iranslalions are generally free renderings 
qf the text. 

* 'Pota' is the Murndari name for a toe-ring. 
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The homely U lust ration of the earthen 
pitcher and Its birS (Btraw-cushion) though 
it may jar on over-refined ears,, has yet a 
naturalf freshness about it whLcH b charming 
in Its naivette* If it be said that the simile 
of the earthen pitcher stneUsof the earth and 
savours of the stench of the MundS^smud-hut^ 
the Milndl rnay a$ w^eU retort that he 
smells the breath of cattle and the stench 
of the stable in the forcible simile with 
which Tennyson^s blue-eyed prince describes 
his friend Florian 

51y other heart 

And almost my half -self, for still we moveii 
Together^ as hi^rstSt ear iiyf* 

The Mundi poet is nott however, content 
with a mere subjective delineation of the 
workings of the human heart under the influ¬ 
ence of the tender passion. As the poet's heart 
glows at the sight of the blossoming of new 
love in others, he contemplates it objectively 
and expresses in song the over-flowing sym* 
pathy of his own heart. Thus, hear how 
in the foUowsng song the MflndS poet gives 
expression to his own joyous sympathy with 
the first demonstrations of dawning love : — 

[LaHSVAh] 

Bhati ors fttii ^ir/, h^norti^nakt^g Jtiri juru 

A'lVtf/ SQhha nelct^nakui^t kaigtuhng 

Nawa AiV/ii pMHJb'ng^ hano hiaiing, tt-fitting* 
Santri?m i-u/w jaitang-mr i kaiitrt fniia 

hafr& fiiaiiiig, rtgalitig^ 
Navfti kiritt piriiikitig, (mn\f kfating, r* gattTtg^. 
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[Tran^uatioj^.] 

By iffOg'shop ihtia ihrouj^h in^rhel-place^ 

atm iri ami yon ccmple 

Swwl Bcjiiity cluth thtir moEbna grace^ 

No sadJflnjnj^ thought the couple know. 

Vduhe admits no fears^ in trgc.h^ 

Nor cares their new-foutid bli^ to blight. 

With pifias* and corlas and j^Tillow c^oth^ 

\\ [ih gold and silver s£e them dig hi. 

Wlion hcatt with heart in unison bent^p 
Away flies care that glooms ihq brow ; 

When IjOvo young hearUi in unitm knits^ 

No CBrEs+ no fears, ihe lovers know. 

Here \vt! have the same sentiment, the 
same human sympathy that inspired the 
well-known exclamation of the peasant 
poet of the Cotter’s Saturday Night :— 

O happy lovet where love like Lhh is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures I bliss beyond compare ! 

1 \c paced ibis weary tuoml round, 

And sage experience bids me ibis ^Tlare,— 

If HEav^n a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 
One cordial in ihts mekineliQly eale, 

'Tis when a yauthfal loving modest pair. 

In other's arms breathe out ibt tender laSc, 

Beneath the milk-white thom that aents the vale. 

In fhc pod’s eyes, youth is never so lovely 
as when Love casts its gnlden halo around 
it. And to the poet, as to even- feeling 
heart, there is perhaps no plctu^ more 
attractive than (hat of two young lovers in 
the hne iittoaicalion of first love. 

But with the Alunda, as with other people, 
the course of true love does not al ways ruii 
smoothly. At times it h the social restric- 

*f«ia is the Mtjfnlflri ti.ime for a metal rin. worn 
«n the toe, ^ 
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tiori that forbids marriages within the iili 
■or dan, and at others it is the inability of 
the hfidegroom to meet the pecuniary 
den lands of the brides guard iansp that 
stand in the way of the fulfilment of the 
delightful promises of the heartr The 
Milnda iS| if anything, intensely con¬ 
servative. And the Munda lover^ in such a 
predicament, generally bows down to the 
immemorial sacial laws of his tribe. But 
the more impatient spirits among the Mfind^ 
youth sometimes rebel against society and! 
cut themselves off from its moorings. 

Hear with what passionate love the 
Mqnda lover dings to the maiden of bis 
-choice and tor her sake is ready to give up 
the rest of the world 



KuchA 

fCticfio kfJiifKg' kitndurum^ 

Kmrhii k&{^tig wcr/ri. 

^arln nariti naritt,^ 

Kirinng indingti pijtandutn Aarin, 

Kofong ittdi'ngA wairr. 
yibare sukujanrf d& dolang 
KhHduru.—dadnlangttna^, nairL 
Kui^umhare 

Marf daUfig brritifi, patandu, 

Afare d&ioAg xfltVt- 

[Tkj^nslaticpnO 

Like iwtffi/iJeii* winding round ihe tree, thou girtp 
Infold'51 me in thy loving coils, 

* Kundtiru and art names of creepm- U 

is only natural that the Munda should borrow hb 
Tnctaphors and similes niDslIy from the /eupa and 
j¥orjj as also from the beasts and birds of his native 
woods and hilb* 
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Like kuwiitiru clasping round ihc* tree^ my miip 
Thou hold^al me cJoSiC Srt thy tender Lulls. 

As fi^fandu creeper round the inre, my bve. 

Around niy heart so dost ibou 

As fi'landu twi^^ around the tree, my love. 

So hast thou bound my heart in thine. 

My heart feels wamii O come along, my love, 

O come with me my Aundrcrir^ dear^ 

O eomc with me^ and thin, ihrough lifci 
Wo both will mos'e together here. 

In thee my heart in bliss cMh 

Together will we run life's race, 

O come, Polandu, come logelher Lhusi 
We"II stride across life's narrow picc- 

Id songs like this we have tlte same senti- 
mentt though indeed not as eloquently 
expressed, as in the Irish song of Francis^ 
Fahy:— 

Maid of all maidens, my life is entwined in thine^ 
Turning to thee, hte the flower to the sun, 

Tell me, oh ! tell me, thy heart is enshrined in mln*^— 
Tell rntp asthore^ wc had better be one. 

Come with me^ roam with me, over the foam with me^ 
Come to my home with me near Canring rock. 
Light of my life to be, sweet+hcan and wife to be, 

Ftee frotn all strife to be, flower of the flock ! 

To such a pair the rest of the world has 

HQ significance* They ask for nothing in 
the universe save each other's company. 
Fear and anxiety these young lovers have 
none. The slightest attempt to check the 
natural bent oI their affect ions ihej' forth¬ 
with resent. And hear with what obstinacy 

• literally, ihe r»nginat would be translated tliiis,*-^ 
As the hMTt becoines cad (i>,. filled with calm 
delight and joy). 
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<jne of these unnily Muindi youths bids 
^efiancti to all social restrictions :— 

[jAlJUIl,] 

Ktrkfta kain^a, Dem^hufi darara 

Aiug^^ saiajoma, atnga^^ fiti 
Duguntugii chauTt^l haittgu, gajahajit ^juria 

Ikainga^ 

Aia^tgi? saiafitma, mwg^g^ pitjumat 
Uiiiakam kirUkiu tika 

Ijindart-^ minga. 
Aingjtgo aingtgQ ptt jonm^ 

LTRAJNSlJiTlOS.] 

O I ncwic of voiir u^\y tnatchnifllcers I need S 
Do send them away your kerkitt& snd cfOW 
Vqt a bride I shall look were allection will bid* 

My wishes alone the $o3e tnenior 1 know* 

O ! none of your i^^udy ckaudoif^ will 1 need 
NocUnHioj^ musicians behind me will ao I 
For a bride I shall seek where nflection will lead, 
My wishes alone the sole fiuide th^ I 
No sprinkling of water with mango-twigs 1 11 J^eea^ 
Nor mark of vermilion over rny brow4 
For a bride I shall look where affection mil iMd, 
My wishes alone the sole mentor 1 know. 


* The bird? ktr'ktta and crow were the messetigcra 
^SingtKinga(God) in the A^ur U^d (vidi A’p- 
peodixi, and are heff connrniptoutisty applied lo m 
matchmakers. 

f Ckaudffl is a corruption of C/m/nr^/D^ii, asort of 

gaudy coovey^anet-^an opr> jTkl 

p ^carrying the bridegTHMim to the 


.to'do people tn 
birde's housei 

t 'Hie sprlrkUnjf at whip* witk iwip of the mango 
tri over tfle body d the bride and cT ihe 
and the besmearing bv each other cf thesr foreheads 
wUh v'ermilion are nectisafy parti of a mainiifie 
.fercniany of the Mundss. 
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[n this way the more unruly amongst 
the MundS youth defy all social restric¬ 
tions, Away they go from iheir native 
village and hide them^lves with their 
Sweet-hearts in the distant tea gardens of 
Assam, or m the bleak swamps of the 
SfinderbanSf andp like ihehero of Tennyson^s 
Locksley Hall, cursepto their heart's content^ 
the social laws that constrain them to adopt 
such a course. 


Cursed be the social rules that sin agains:t the 

[strength of youthp 

Cursed be the social laws that warp from the 

Curbed be the sickly forruB that err Itom Lonc^ 

[Naium's rultp^ 

CursEd be ihe gold thai gilds the iiraitened forehend 

[of the foal I 


The average MQndS youths however, takes 
his disappointment rather soberly, and in 
Itine outlives his sorrow and gets married 
to some socially eligible girl. For a time, 
however, w'hen the wound in the heart is 
still green, he naiutaUy wears out his 
broken heart with bootless grief. And hear 
how the Munda poet commiserates with him 

in his sorrow :— 


IJadur,] 

7 «r, /uri ttn Aon^i' Aamrt 

yur, rtgahmiio Aa hitm jotu rt 

Aiihtm ekinuua. 

Mwitbia* niiiiuntt h«ratingJaua dt, 

* Kia in Mundari mews a small receptacle for 
holding virritidion or Buch -other ihbg9» 
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Sure tixrt* mmn^e jtraitng jan^^ 
ChakatCng haratjng 

Chiikatittg jiratifigjan^a ; 

m ha kah^m namta, 
ChakjtiiHg rfff ho^ kaham irhim^m. 


[TftANiiLJiTIOSf.] 

ThtK. siile bv sliie, you talked about, a youihrul 

[!(n-ing pnir ; 

With wwprt arms j-ou msn'ed about.—unknown to 

[Fear and Cate 

But not® no iiiora will she be here to grace thy fliie, 

M 

Oh I arm k arm, no mare with thee will she be roving 

fseert f 

One scariet mark of Siitdur tiwide her mated, Oh 1 
^ [for aye; 

Her limbs with turmerK; twice besmeared, she s lied _ 

[in nuptial lie. 

One SSndur mark on that dair brow, has left thee 

[quite loriom ! 

Oh 1 liwcc with tuTtnerie daubed, is she frotn thee 

[for ever tom ’ 

[t paitu me sore, that she no more, will 

It rends my heart to ^hillk that she for aye is 1^ 

Oh ! vain thy grief 1 no longer she san 

Ah 1 though ihuu moum, no rtiare will she to thee her 
® riewe avow I 


More pitiable is the cotidition of the gitl* 
whose lover proves faithless to her, fhe 
'hapless doom of woman happy in betro¬ 
thing,’ is thus expressed in song by the 
MQndi :— 

[jAlH'lt.] 

[J^wrl.] ritn maia fttVlw fitlart 

Aloho BfV/a hogingit 
* Tafi, in Miindari, means a plate- 
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[Mjiiden.] 


fiamtcha nutrechare 
Ahhcmt nojat rsrairtga 
Karhtha m* Iti^inga, 

Itkain^ /ulHanrf^ 

Kachihi^mt phtn^ Iritdfiiga 
Da-Ifka^iHg lingitanr*^ 
fCagi f AflfflfW Mejaftmr 
duSugarJifna 

Kage i^h^ing ckinajAdmw, 

GfLmUya d& £iMwj/ jdn, 

[TRAN«lMTro?i,] 

Amid this forest dertse .ind dark. 

Oh ! lei me not debited pine ! 

On this wide ivaste of R^mtxha, 

Forsake me ever ihme ! 

Didst thou not know me when in vouth, 
My Iwainy brlKhl ai fire did b^am ? 
Didst thou not then tnv nnoLipns mark^ 
As graceful as yon Houving slneatit 7 

I did ngt-^»u(d not—mark the* then,— 
ear All around with mist wasdlin I 
I did not-^ouki not^m^rk ihee true,— 
Black tog the vHlIage did bedim I 

This naturally recall* lo mind theopemnE 
line* of Francis Scmpell’s “Auld Lang Syne 
the Seventeenth-century original of Burns' 
famoiis poem nn the same theme :_ 

Should auld long acqinioUnce be forgot 
And never thought upon 7 ' 

The flames pf love eKunguished, 

And freely past and gone I 
Is ihy kind hcait now grq^n sae cauld. 

In that loving breast of thine, 

Thai thou lanst never anee refleci 
On auld lang syne T 

Thu-s, we find that among the Mflndas, 
as amongst better races, there are some 


[(HearUesif) 

yomh] 
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people^ whose *'Love wilt fly 
fa.l1 on kaf> and not be overtaken,"* When 
the roi^es in their sweet-hearts* cheeks are 
gone* the love of such people^ too^ is ‘^tost 
■in loathing." 

Love^ though the chief, is not^ howevefi 
the sole inspiror of the MflndS*s Muse. Nor 
could it very well have been so- For^ 
whatever moves the human hearty whatever 
^kindles the en:iotions and fires ihe imagina^ 
tion o<f man^—in faci^ every object of human 
interest and affection, is the proper domain 
of the poet. We all beam with happiness, 
smile with joyi glo%v with hcipe» tremble 
with fear, sigh in despair, and weep in 
sorrow. It is the poet alone who from an 
intense imaginative realisation of the emo¬ 
tion can “summon back the original glow,” 
and reproduce it in an embodimerit of 
rhythmic and musical language* instinct 
with the warm breath of life. The poet 
alone can clothe in words of flame the emo* 
tions fek by all. As ihe American poet 
James Russel Lowell expresses it:— 

In his wide btain the reding deep. 

That struggled on the many** tongue^ 

Swells to a tide til ihnughl, whose surges leap, 

0*er the weak thrones wr^ng. 

As for the unlettered Mundft poet, the 
‘Lvric form of poetry* is naturally his 
proper sphere. The Epic and Dramatic 
forms with their essential elements of charac¬ 
ter, actionp plot and catastrophe, requite a 
degree of intellectual cultufe to which the 
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rude Mundi can as yet lay no claim. Some 
external object, scenery', character, or inci¬ 
dent stirs his imagination and moves his 
feelingSv and ant he comes with a song* 
And in this the lyric deparmem of poelm the 
teeming creativeness oF the Miindi Muse 
is well-nigh bewildering. The Munda has 
songs without number about every possible 
theme that interests him. In the infancy 
of civilisationj keen-eyed wonder sways the 
human mind more completely than in an 
enlightened state of society* For the rude 
Mond^ the hand of science has not yet 
drawn aside the thick veil between appear¬ 
ances and realities. And naturally, imagin* 
ative faith reigns supreme. To him, things 
are but what they seem. The poetic tem¬ 
perament is consequently strong in such a 
primitive people. For, as'Wordaworth him^ 
self has defined the function of the poet!“ 

The appropriate business of poetry 
(whkhp neverthekss^Jf genuine, is as per¬ 
manent as pure science), her appropriate 
employment, her privilege and her duty^ b 
to treat of things not as they but as they 
appear^ not as they exUt in themselves, but 
as they seem to exist to the senses, and to 
the passions/** Again, while referring to the 
primitive stage of human sociely the great 
Lake Poet expresses the same Idea In 
verse r— 

O hancy 1 what an oge ihsu for »ng! 

• F^y, Supfrfemenian, to the prefa-:e ol Words* 
vnrth 5 Poetical works. 
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Ttial age, when noi by ^divf infimacuLale, 

M rnen bclie%Td, ihe waters were impclted* 

The air controlled, the stars their eourscs held^ 

Bui eletnent and orb on orfs did 
Of ^Tvers, endued with visible furni, inslinci 
With wilh and to their work hy passion linked! 

It IS but natural therefore that the uncivi* 
lised Miinda should have a variety qI other 
objects and ideas besides the seniiment of 
Love to stimulate his poetical sensibilities. 

As may be expected, the Mund^ enjoys 
life ’WMth a keen zch and relish which many 
of his more civilized fellowmen may vety 
well envy. The keen excitement of the 
chase, the hilarious pleasure!^ of his village 
dances, the ravishing, strains of his weird 
music^—these are to him sources of intense 
delight, and many are the songs in which 
he proclaims that delight. Hear how in 
the following song, the Mund^ poet describes 
a hunt. 

jjAPlJ 

Ch^ian hutirf^ 

Li fa r kali rr 

Sfar^Hi fluarrrf^H 

Sarf, Japi iar(^ 

RutalHi saifi tia^ 

Rukukw 

juknH* 

ChotaifaJken, chotaMen 
Jh'flpr Japi mri, 

• Sari japi sari is an espression often used at the 
end of each of the Munda's himtiog songi. 

Blit the IMimdas cannot explaJn this expression. 
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its mrndo 

Rukuktfi rukukettf gasain* 

Ttrangi mriido^ gosaiftf 

(DioiafNiktH citMhaktn, 

Sari jafri tart. 

Tarahot iog^JaM, gotain 

Ch Ktima it4 natal, gota Tn, 
rarahf> tcgejaa gotain, 

Su^ama t^rpm 

San jaj^i ^nrl. 

Tarahof t€HoJ/iH p gpia i h 

Singfhk hiritt ^jntJUp 
Sarijafit sarL 
Torahaf jrmjaa gysain 

,1/Wr^o iandirtii^ ^iain^ 

S&ri jaf i saru 
[I itANSHTlOK.] 

Up ihere I now iht hunifts in cKcitemcnt and g1e€, 

" Look ! LookJ"' do they cry^syon there they se^ 
Down there 7 other hunters in eniliustasin hieh, 

‘‘On ! on do they cry' as yon game there tney spy* 
NoW( \o I ihe poor fflAi/* like gtey+ 

Doth tremble and c^uakc at the noliie and the fray i 
And there thn wild boar like a midahaf whitCp 
Doth ^nt and soueak in sheer terw and fright. 

Now hynt&man's fell arrow doth tremble and ^kcp 
As bends the big how and hk aim he doth take. 

J'^ow ^smack" sounds the arrow as It pierces the brecie. 
And flies the keen shaft with a whirr nod a whizz, 

-Oh I slight is the woiitid that you game doth recetvOi 
Alas ! fust the skid the keen arrow doth cleave I 
Lo S there flies the game.^dr hul slight k ihe hurt, 
Below the boards neck has but grazed the keen dart. 
Away runs the game where ihe frsnst of Singp 
Affords hut poor refuge to the doomed dear thing. 

Ah ! them flies the game where the bamboo bo high, 
in serried tong phaJans doth brave the blue sky* 

Songs like these reinmd us of the old 

• S^ii is the Muudari name for the wild butTaio, 

4 inese arc names of |ungte-^Buwers-i 
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Border Ballads like that of the Chevy Cha»c 
which describes hoiv— 

To drive the deer wi|h hound and bom 
^rl Percy look his va.y\ 

The child ma]^ roelhflt 15 uiibarti^ 

I'he hunting of lhas day- 
The hounAs ran swiftly through the woods 
The TiiiobtF d«f to take. 

And with I heir cric^lhe hllEs and Ailcs 
An echo shrill did irtake. 

And we may say of the Mundii's hunting- 
songs what Sir Philip Sidney in hh ^Defence 
of Poesy" says oi the old Border song of 
Percy and Douglas: — “Certainly t must 
confess to niy osvn barbarousness : 1 never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, 
that [ found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet * and yet it is sung by some 
blind crowder, with no rougher voice than- 
rude style, which being so evil-apparelled 
in the dirt and cobweb of that uncivil age* 
what would it be trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindar?'* 

Hear again the MiLndi poet describing in 
the following song how a young deer 
grazing on mo/ma flowers on a moon-light 
night is silently tracked and suddenly sur¬ 
prised by the huntsman. While you listen 
to a Munda singing the following song with 
its reverberating refrains you almost fancy 
you see the huntsman moving bodily before 
you with a stooping gait and stealthy steps. 
Now he reaches a point writhin bow-shot of 
the unsuspecting game, and all on a sudden 
up he springs and sends forth his arrow. 
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Down falls his prey, as if before your very 
ey«t and the huntsman's triumphant shout 
of joy echoing through bitl and valley 
seems to rino in vour ears. 

[jA^lO 

suhnrt jituH qh itHHgta wtfj, 

JioS aftngtitnat. 
Hem pardta sftfiftanagt 

Ho / iif« 

ilfadu/ram jiUi hen atingieiiat, 

Hof ^iingtxtna^^ 

yHuhoit wtogfngf porif ia hiriiitatia^, 

Ho f hiridtanae^. 

Maduiaui iuhatvjiluhon mart jtiriaf 

Ho f mum 

yHuhon mati/Ott pordta raj{jtaiatmf 

Ho f rosikoia^rntn 
[Tiak^lation.] 

Underneath yon mo^jpo tree,—grazes, lof a ^awnr— 

Gnues on ! 

Crouching down yon path huntsman moving 

Stooping low I 

Menis of sweet tia^-e hiiher lured the d«r,— 

Roeei! It heto! 

Quick to shoot the lawri doth huntsman upHght stand,-- 

Buw in hand [ 

Down bcne^tlh the ^hadOi lol falls the fawn,— 

Falls adown S 

Glad the huntsman, hark ! with merry raice,— 

Doth rejoice t 

Xhe vivid realism of this description 

needfi no comment. 

The MQnda, in the plenitude of his faith, 
believes that it is the gods presiding over 
his sacred groves that assist him in the chase 
as they aasist him in securing a good har¬ 
vest, And in songs like the following we 
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liear the Miinda port expre^ing his simple 
faith !— 

[Jaw.] 

Moiiiikiifn Jniav do srtidtrai strmjuno ^— 

BJin f, settdtraf senoja no , 

Papra CHondi do ^^ringae htrtdjfino^— * 

Rhait jfiartFii^r hiridj^ana^ 

MaduJ^ftm JatT doiitm^ jilaionaf 
Bhaf\ ininjtjiiuian* 

Papro ^lindt da 

Bhin\da hahatan. 

MaduJram Joerdc, hthutgati hiiaf\ — 

Bhai^ l^utungfitf Jtu/ai, 

Papra Clmttdi do^ 6kai\ jaiffrong msra ^— 

Bhat\ jaiaraag 

[TftXKSLATIOK.] 

The ^od in M^dkam 

To join our chose that dtiiity dc^nsp 

Afid out he .i en&siii|i'. 

The G(^ df Papra Chp^ndi grow* 

With village hunusmeri doth ht rove, 

'I he hunters' pam- jfmdng* 

For us the Madkam Deity hiVhp 
Ai beasts doth let his arrom fly. 

And di^Tfc he .shoot.s the gatoe^ 

The Fapra Chandi bring-s us rain, 

That helps the growth 5 paddy gram 

Hisl^unty the rains procTajm* 

And there behold the Madkam Jacr 
Shoots down and bags a nimble hare, 

And carries tn hk prey* 

And there the Papra Chandi gooch 
Down shoots the peacock in ihe wood^ 

And shoulder! his game fuli gay. 

A faith like this reminds us of the nume¬ 
rous mvocaiions of the Vedic Kishia to 
Indr^ and Yaruna, the Pushan and the 
Aswins to help them to subdue the bbek 
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aborigines or to bring down rain to Fertitlsc 
their fields. 

If the Munda is passionately fond of the 
chase, his passion for dancing is^ if possible^ 
still greater. Visit a MandS village any 
moonlight night, and you will find the 
young folk of the viUage assembled at the 
village Akkra or dancing^meet merrily 
dancing to the dumang's sound till a very 
late hour of the night. And on occasions- 
of their tribal festivals, you see them sing 
and dance the whole night through. Nor 
Is even the day-time excepted. All work 
IS practically suspended for a few days. 
And the Mundl gives himself up whole¬ 
heartedly to dancing and drinking, music 
and song. Mark how the heart of the 
Miindl bounds with joy at the sound of the 
music that heralds a dance ! 

[jADOa,] 

Kofe Kuramhu tfumang 3ari^ 

Jigf Afl litih ittitu, 

Hof lilih Uli^f 
Bartgar^ saritana 

tCnram Atf 

I dop^ f 

Kotf JVfl ra pnA M d U maug Jan', 

StHogt sanata^ 

Hf>f frn&gg f 

Barigftra itarftul litriianat, 

Btridgt m^K^af 

/ftf / hirtdgf menea / 

[Translation.] 

■VheJiimtiHg iOLinds Ko*' Kaw^mbu 
My heart tcaps up at the wund. 

At the stnind. 
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The kArfat riitg* at 

My h^rt with flee doth ^andp 

* Ai the stiun'd. 

The (fumatij raunds at AV katamhitm 

O ! Hasie, my dear, to the da^ceg 
To the dance. 

The kariat cUnk& at Barigam 

O ! Hi se^ ntj-. dear; from thy iraoce, . 

To tfe dance. 

li the Murtd^ gives himselF up whole¬ 
heartedly to dancing and singiug, £ muiiic 
and merry-making, in his festive seasons, 
he is no less whole-hearted m his devotion 
XQ his duties when the season for work 
arrives. We notice in the following song 
with what joyful alacrity his womenfolk go 
out to the heids in the rains and transplant 
the paddy seedlings all the day long, and 
in the evening raerrily return home with 
their wages in paddy. 

[Lahsua*] 

Ai^r ckandu — 

Oolit mairc roa 
HAtiirfii horokQ 

senofattako, 

Midtartbu f^anii fmnUge ,— 

St ngid c dubu thMAf 
Ihiit ni^rVf 
N0labnieiakids 
Bu ru t/giabu^ma nJiabu, 

Jf&rihopifn Iftfdu ntilatK. 

[TaAJiSHTlON.] 

N<5w .Asi^rh is here 
O Lome, my deal i 

Transplant ihq paddy seedlint^& green, 

• N'atnes cf villa|ft6. 
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The villd^e all, 

Otwy ihecaJi, 

Out streamLii^ from their hotiKs seen. 
T^clher wc 
Vk^\ work in glee^ 

Ok side by side in rows $o gay. 
tVTien sets the sun 
We wDI be fione 

And uke our «as:es?or the day* 

Our wages ra’en, 

Wc^l husk the grain. 

Prepare and boil sww nee for fo<id 
Our children dear,. 

L share the cheer. 

With tis will quaff the gruel good. 

P^dy is xo tKe pastoral MOndi, the chief 
food^tuft that sustams Ilf*, and the source 
of all his wealth. And naturally the MQuda 
myBts It with a personality and regards it 
with an affectionate veneraitoo. To his 
imagination, the biting cold of the winter 
seems to afflict and the warmth of a snug 
cottage to cheer up the paddy-grains. And 
thus he Sings as follows; — 

[Mage,] 

Lorbo toi^ra Lik^rajam rab^rngtam,, 

Lo^bt, rV^r^Hna. 

Cl D ■ rfaj-atans. 

£/(t p A** bMome, ianlarai'ng baimiiUad. 

.ser/w c/itm Jaiarg, 

[Translation.] 
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Thooi pAddy this Lorbo SbMora* bcdfickin^^ 

O 1 how wiih the winter's keen hbAt Art um quakln^^ 
O how ihau Att t^uBkmg I 

Nowp hml ! thou kin|f piiJdy^ co^ mskle my ho\clt 
Far thee ] haw raised a i^titarm iwel ! 

A iaataru n^vcl !f 

Ohp hail I thou king Paddy do cuter my cut. 

For thee a nkc seat made of wood I have giH,— 

Nice scat [ have got. 

Rice and rice-beer are the principal food 
and drink that nourish the I^ZQndVsbody 
and cheer his spirits. In the loNowing song^ 
we hear a MQnda couple bewailing their lot 
-on being prevented by the rising Hood of a 
Jiilbstream from carrying home rice and 
rice-beer for their children* 

[Jaucr.] 

Ifarang^ gara hiitAauianaf 
Ntta rf ^afin^hn^ kfSfdjana 
Hurltrg garsav ehitfteUna, 

Nfla^f i^in^inglang dt^^t^abamJ&nA* 

N^la w ngia Hg ktmifaniii 
Tiingktr* chauiTiiii kfled/ana^ 

He fa rt sangafnglang daTarajanji^ 

ChiJiurf Hi da d^t^arajana. 
fungkiri eh*^ulida 
Chirt gating chtnnlang mettm f 
Chature ilida daramjann^ 

Chirt sanguiftg chfnaJangmtnn f 

[TltAJfSL4TrO?t.] 

Then: roll and the soonding waves^ 

On yon broad Hi'er high | 

Alas I my d&xr^ ihus stnuiiicd herij^ 

Ofi riveir''s l&ank we sigh. 

♦ The name ot a paddy-field. All fHddy-iields in 
the Ranchi District have got specific names. 

f A faniara u a piadorm mruie of wood. 
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K'eT> tiny stream^ nci^ BIbd to brimr 

Flows TLpptlni^ on i^ith speed, 

And nowp alas! We cannoL pass^ 

TIte sti^ms our course impede, 

Alas ! my de^l^^ Thus siranded herCp 
With bailed full of rice. 

The stneani, aEas ! We channel croK, 

’ Here rots our rke-beer nice! 

H The sudden floods of his native hi! U 
streams are a source of occasional incon- 
venience and msecuritj- to the MtindS. niore 
frightful is the danger on land and wat:^r 
from the wild beasts and venomous serpents 
that infest his native forests* Listen to the 
hfdnd5 mother, in the following song, warn¬ 
ing her child against these terrors of his 
native woods and streams:— 


□adur,] 

n^rtinitf Tnains, 7iai^m mm'jia. 

Qar^ko miHifia, nahm noMurra. 

n^ranre do, kuh df^hak&^ti^ ntatH^ 

mntfire do, waiwsi, lf{„gf mftttna. 

Kvh mainn, dijum 

Dffritharamfreo, mauio^ k^iog 

nttfora, mauta, km'ng 

[TKANSLATfOK,] 

O t do nrt iftnd you foresi rood, my dove. 

Nor ^*end ihy mw across vcm river; l(he 
A user on junde s teih doth sh astride.' 

And snakes mJest the ford across yon tide. 

01 shoutd tt«( ifser (hee, my ehife, de Jur, 

Oht vamlysKalll setlt then far and near. 

K «fpentfel!, mv love, should swallow then. 
Where er I go, ihy face mj more IT see. 

Nor arc the horrors of drought and famine 
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tinknowrt Xo rhe Mundi, Like ajl agricul¬ 
turists In ]ndia« the iMundl depends on the 
annual rainfall fnr crops that Sustain hb 
life. And dearth oi rain conjures up before 
him the spectre of nn impending fatnme- 
We have in the folLowing song a realistic 
description by the Mund^ poet of the effects 
-6f drought :— 

r* , .Vfi)/r hi> 

VrVjwji //eJ 

V.' AVpJJJWOx iJ'if-jfjT ArJJXOtf. 

^ ha 

StrmArc 

Jt/aroj p* 

CHirntnii? giitfiaMal 

Lui-rfnge •ia-UtAft, 

Jtgt ifftiAiAHa. 

[TrASAL^iTION,] 

Dry dioitt b blD^ln^, 
l‘he earth p"erfldM^ing, 

Grey mt&t duih leaver 
The sky all over, 

No rains on eanb ve K:ei. 

In Aslrir and Sao« 

Not a drop of r^ini 
Carnes dhado forth, 

I Ic.ii rends tlie liarthi 
O £ Why* no rain^ as yet ? 

There up in hca%''nt 
Dmh Sun-G<Ki reign i 
And dow’n below. 

The Mnirang- Deo 
Vet why no more h rain'th 7 

'• Literalty, the gn^t riod+ 
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The pong^ of hnngcf, 

Bring dd^-4ike hngivx^ 

Willi ihir^ 

In drought so drcar^ 

w^r j4Md on th' brinlt of de^th T 

Inspire oE the many dangers on land and 
water that beset his path, and the scourge 
of drought and famine that occasionally 
afflicts him, ihe \]Qnd£ is by no means im¬ 
pervious to the lively excitements of the 
senses. A lovely landscape, the sight of 
beautiful flowers, the green and yellow 
Crops on his Reids, these and other beauties* 
of Nature, thrill the Miinda, as we have^ 
seen, with unspeakable delight. 

Love of flowers is a marked characteristic 
of the MundS, In the following song we 

*be Common Rowers- 
of his fields to the brightest and loveliest 
objects within his ken- the magnificent 
morning sun and the peerless otb of night. 


[Gena.J 

® agiturijrwi, ho, eJsda I Sin^ ii uro eulalehi t 

Chandu.muturrji, ho. dada ! Choniiu-mulu naml-ba! 
Singimnanleka, ho, dadat Sing [taro eiitikhil 
Chandii-mulutan leka. ho, dnda! Chandu-molu 

[natal-ba t 

[Tuans LATios.] 

Ah! There in the tast, my brother dear. 

!n the e^t ^tet bTooms lhega/a,c/i,- br ghlt 
Tte west where the moon doth first npp^r, 

1 he west IS frafiraiit with ih' eta/ white 1 
uke the rising bun, iny brother dear, 
n the east hngln glisiens the Fa/a«Af wild! 

Lite ihn rwinjf my broker dear, 

Irt ike wfiM sweet blocfm!i the ofai mild! 
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The rate sight of the gauifr retinue ol 
big people, the less imposing but not less 
curious sight of the Hindu or Mahoitiedati 
pedlar with his pack-buUocWs carrying 
novel merchandise* the strange appearance 
of a Hindu S4dhu or ascetic,— make the 
average Mund& gape with amazement, and 
the Munda poet expresses his wonder and 
his amusement in songs like the follow¬ 
ing t — 

[Jsnna.] 

Jtirt fuAflrifp 

SoJomdot surwntfiif^e ; 

Pokar ptnif 

FoMki rftff khitovdttaHO* 

Sadomdof mmutana^ 

Lttigf ; 

p^iki doe kkfiottdttffna 
^^utang€ J^uarr 

[TbansI-atiojc.] 

In Stri "neath a ppreadtug/i^ir trwp 
Bthold ^ pony pnincing quick I 
Besidt^ yor Jovdy tank cf RaJa-band* 

Behold 0 pdiJh' * whirls his stick t 
How nice th«t pony tlwre drth pmoce about 
And pulverise tl« earth below ! 

And look how quick that whirls hi^ stick. 
Thick curls of dust about him blow 1 

Although the Mflndl U not over- pleased 
at the sight ol strar^gers and foreigners, he 
b extremely hospitable to his oivn tribes- 
men, relatives, and friends. When a wel¬ 
come gtjesi IS expected, the Mflnda gets his 
chtJicest viands in readiness^ and the pleasur¬ 
able trepidation of the MQndrs heart may 
• A rdUirier iflf) of soioc Rnja or big Zemindar. 
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perceived in ail tiit moTements, I'hus 
in the fallowing sang, we have'a tlcscriptioii 
of the affectiona te care: with whict a MEindl 
girl Is trving to get up a dinner to welcome 
a young friend of ihc family to whom she 
jis attached 

L I fnpitart, jrhn tiiim chilpita m f 

I Mftfrfitn rdmBart^m j f 

Gfif tm h if titan chituitm d ptian ’ 

-Sangam S^ttriatu ramiiaram satatan^ ■ ' ■- 
atum2i cfiitditm citapiinn* 

Alfraifm aienif rumharam ^aliitafi 1 
Kata p^ttdQ rich i gugsira , 

hAsi^ra iiumharkom E 

Ri^ht gugitra riringk^nado, 

damharkttm rar^tngJ^fn^t/Q ; 
£ttatfgiF-ha chuiilim chapitanmio 
£natAge ha rambaram stihianadi?. 

[ fRANSrATrOK*] 

r^«^lWwashV«ith 

For ^horn dost drart those pe« «iih hands so fair T 
Th> loicr «mos. I ween, for him so nice. 

Tfel pulse dcst cteansc, for him dost wash that rice. 
How Imow SI ilieu thy Jtwrr comes ihk e’er 

Ab! k " f Ihosepcas dost dc.in T 

About his tegs stich bells as falcons wear 
A round hi* waist big belk as bear" 

V sweet and biiofi,, 

. Big ^Ifl-o-bells they clink in merry tune !• 

relatives. And m the cjtuberance of his 
heart, the WundS trtea to he witty and hu* 
moron. ,n his own way. ^is songs 

• ^[undil young men .idon, themselv« „,«,uii 
.fcsu««c«,on^,wlth stnallhrass bei on 
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m 

give M3 a cff the virtues of rhe 

Mund^. In rhe follow mg so 've are in¬ 
troduced tp some welcome guests arriving 
at a hoi- The master of the hapse 

asks his wife to bring ou^ a mat of paim- 
leaves for the gbests to sit upon. The genial 
wife; ■ with her ^yCA twinkling-with mifth, 
jestinglv replies thftt, is >io mat nor antt 
other seat in the house ^lingle g^iri of 
rice, to make up a meahj i Tlnf husband jny- 
[u(ly ttakes up the jest aildr^vith a-roguish 
imile lighting up bis and playing at 

the corners oi hts mouth informs his guests 
that they will have a sumptuous dinner with 
Duke Humphrey and will have mother earth 
for a bed that nights ' , 

( [Lias-tu..] 

puti 

battojuit ^ 

: I PitiiO 

^ Kf^ckaboehatng 

— //r/tfld bupaiha, 
r. + f^attef hUfiajstHi 

,* . , Artruydfi; ^am\lg€^ogiiika .— 

[Translatjvk-] 

[Host] ; 'Fhe stm is Jwij 

Cock I friends^ meu* 

Spread out the mat for tbem, my dear. 
i[Hostew] Wc mats have none, 

giMndtis OW'O 

* LiieraUvr nelativcs an; arrived. 

f GflPTjfHf,are wooden scats- 
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Or ^et ihcm sit on th^b^n earib hm* 

Each cranny and nooki 
For grains 1 did looki 
Not a^rain of rice for them I founds 
fHost] Dear mimds, hew nice! 

No mai^ nor Hoe! 

Lie down to ^l«p on this bare greund t 

The Tcader mair picture to himself the- 
merry peals of hearty laughter that follow 
Such simple banter. 

K the Munda is all benevolence and com¬ 
placence when he meets freincU and rela¬ 
tives, he botls with fierce indignation and 
unutterable-hatred at the eight of his 
oppressors and enemies. The Hindu and 
Mahomedan merchant and money-lender,and 
the alien tkiAiidar,/ftgirdar, ot vilamdar of 
his village, are olten the greatest eyesores to 
the Mnoda. The merchant and the money¬ 
lender. year In year out, fleecing him to 
their heart’s content, and the alien Diiu 
often bent on reducing the Munda from his 
former positiori of a village landlord to 
that of a mere hewer of -vood and drawer 
of water, are, as we have seen, mdlgnantly 
compared by the MundS poet to the blood¬ 
sucking kite and ihe greedv vulture tlie 
ominous crow, the sullen owl.’and the vain- 
glonoug peacock. 

In the Following song we hear how a 
outlandish pedlars who enter a 
Munda village wnh cheap trinkets which 
they want to palm off „n the unsuspecting 
Mundas as valuable articles, are refused 
admittance into the village-frrfstr. 
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[MAtrlL.} 
nJtiblJd ^(firamdn 
KuriJ ka la^alnrt^i^ ^ 
iYairu nmtujti ^g^mfiriAo 
Gfeat ji^i^nra^ 

I *{iu b^rkopg 
/JJttbftkQfifjira, 

Chtt^iduhkfipr ^wAai^ii/K 

tt ndn^aJtifp^ffa* 
fC(s^{> swAnjftn 
JaJitJ^r J ttiuhti/fi tf 

<trJh ^ukfipin^d. 

[TAAftSLATIOWj 

These hites hrivc hither their My* 

A^lhirsi for w^ter dear; 

These grcc^iy geese with gruceful swingi 
Thus wmd thetr wny ap here* 

Oh I take them where )t?n lam^nnid tcipe 

Doth stand , — do take ihem there ; 
Pdnt ou± to them yoo leatigo gjmie* 
let them there repairi 
The taTii^nnd tope they do not like. 

ft does not p^eas^! them so^ 

Yon mango grove these geicse mislltcep 
ill-pleas'd are they, I trow. 

It is against the alien diku or landloft) 
that the Mondays feelings are most bitter. 
In the song cited at page 168, whtcH 
is one of the most spirited M^indari 
songs wc have come across^ the MQndA 
poet bewaib the condition of his country 
over which, 10 use the words of ihe Hon'ble 
Mr. (now Sir Francis) Slacke in his speech in 
the Bengal Council on the i 8 th JuK\ 19^31 
*^a horde of middlemen were let loose by ihe 
then Maharajah of Chora Nagpur” towards, 
the beginning of the last century^ 

This state of things fiainrally called for 
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redress. And; the Almighty in Hie Provi¬ 
dence brought the mighty British Lioo 
to the re&cue of this people. Naturally 
hoivcverj it took the British Governmeint 
Bomc time to realise the true pD$;ition and 
and legkinmie right^s of the Mundis. And 
by the time that our benign Qnvemment 
sought to pfoteci ifie N[dndas bv enacting 
Bengal Act V of 1903, and Act VI of 190S. 
incalculable mischief had already been 
done to the majority of the Mund^s, and 
much of that mischief uas paisi all remedy. 
I^c arrival, in 1834, of Captain Wilkinson 
the first Governcir^(.ienei'al’'s n^gent stationed 
at RSnchl, was, however, hailvd at the time 
with a sigh of reUcf by the Mon da. And 
hear how in his songs he cherishes the 
^ernory of the day which saw uplifted in 
■his land— 

"The fair slreamcr of Kngland which fioals 


Th^ ■ k '^furltd o’er ihe land nr the wave, 
The bnghle« m and mauhlws in fi^ht, ' 
The hcmld of mercy as widt as of mighi"?- 

[JjlIlUR,] 

^Itkata ttUitgiakii rniahteito, 
i^UXBre JiraktUa. * 

iahfi>ki> hpHritnii, 
t A tmatrt «a>lVjh /o tSataiMn ? 

Meiia meuaiia ipiri, 

R^nrhi pirif e dfrakltla, 

Mt«a mrHado iiuruetdBhaiii. 
fl‘>r„n 4 a htpfhfks 
PttHek,.pin„jtB dera.kedti, 

r^iru iftiuTtatiie. 
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Soldiers frcinii hkhir cJimep 

? ' Sa_v* whefc, did,ihcv stay 7 

Th^ Siirglinti Sahtibs high in fiirne, ' 

VV^l^re ther tncAnipcd, f mndmother say. 
Upl^hd!t'«f Ramthi tiiph. 

On Rancli \ n planis did i hey 

Ble^ik M*fi l^ands in Domdn lio^ 

- There their meampmeTiis irteamiisg lay. 

' ■ Pitched , their pavihons on Hnnchi waaic. 

The gi'ass in the fields did quake anon. 

Th^sy fixed ihelr tmLs where [>uTn'dii re4t% 
i IVemblcd the tall ihey trod upon+ 

Such are a fevv gleanings from the vast 
storc-hou^e of simple songs which cheer iht 
toiUivom sons and daughters of the ^lOniJl 
at the close of a laborious day. Songs like 
these mirror fbnh the better side of the lift 
and manners, the thoughts and passions, of 
this people. And if we care to study them 
with a broad-minded sympathy, we oannot 
fall to observe that even behind the rudest 
and shabbiest exterior there may exist a 
warm heart and a strung wiH^ an eye fur 
the beautiful in nature and in man, and an 
car for melody uf sound. Deny these songs 
the name of poetry^ if you choose^ you can¬ 
not ignore the occasional presence in them 
of some of the qualities that we admire in 
all good poelry* Melting passion, burning 
ifidignationt generous sympathy, realistic 
imagination'^these are hctCt^and are ex¬ 
pressed in rhythmical language with an un¬ 
expected vividness, directness and forc^. 
And* it is to be hoped, the most fastidious 
critic will allow that even the heart of the 
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rudeMund^ has caught some stray 'melodies 
ol the ever-lastirtg chime*, and that the 
Mundas too, to use the words oF John KeblCf 

Cany manic in thdr hearty 

Thnoa^li dusty lane and wr^ngfii^ tnan. 

Plying ihtir daily tnil with busier fcrt. 

Because iKelr secret souls a hdy stmin repeats 

In what we have said above* we must not, 
haweverj be taken to imply that the MOnd^s 
are Free from serious defects of character. 
There can be no denying the fact that 
morally, almost as much as mtellectually, 
they are at a much lower stage of evolution 
chan the races in the vanguard of clvilba- 
tion. To use the Terminology applied in 
the Hindu booksi one may ^y that the 
*taraasic’ element predominates in the 
character of the average MundSi. It is in 
his domestic affections, and social virtueSf 
in his appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
and his sense of reverential awe for the 
Supreme tnteUigent Powder pervading and 
governing the universe, that we have gUm- 
pscs of the higher or ^sStuvic^ element other¬ 
wise almost entirely enveloped in ihe mist of 
the grosser‘timasic in the Mflnda’s charac¬ 
ter. Many of his songs, as we have seen, 
reHeci the gleams of that higher nature. 

The most prominent vices of the 4cial 
SexiulHofiHty. are a love of 

arink, and the sexual liberty 
j^rcnitted to the unmarried of both sexes. 
I his bccnsc.^however. is confined within the 
tribe,and—thanks chiefly to the refining influ- 
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-ences of EduC^tion^ Christianity, and Hindu- 
isnii—is now on the But in villaj^es 

where the people have not been H induiecd 
nor has the voice of the Christian missionary 
been heard, traces of premarital commu* 
nisni may still be met with. It no longer 
however, as a regular thing nor 
indeed as what has been called ‘group- 
communism". True, bachelors and mai¬ 
dens often find their way to each other's 
-dottnitories ; but a Mundi girl nDw-a-days, 
it is saidi would preferably confines her 
favours to some bachelor of her own 
choice. Theoretical] V. tiaist^ns between 

boj'S and girls of the same kiti or sept 
are not pe^missible;^ and it is asserted 
that formerly such liitisans^ when detec ted ^ 
u^ould be punished with th? expulsion of 
the offending boy and girl from the village. 
But in these days, so long as inconvenient 
consequences do not follow, such tiahons 
appear to be often condoned. When, how^ 
ever, a MUnd^ maiden is Found to have 
become pregnant through a lover of her 
own kili, the girl^s family and her lover 
have to be excommunicated. This rule, 
too* no longer seems lo be always strictly 
enforced; a fine to the Ranch and a feast 
to relatives often satisfy the oFfended con¬ 
science of the community. And although 
no formal marriage is allowed, the offending 
pair sometimes live as man and wife for 
rhe rest of their lives.* It Is on occasions 

* Akhough this is cwiadcred iiupmperp wc have 
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of certain reltgirsns festivals and tnbat 
dances that great laxity prevails. The 
practice which still obtains of the yonn^ 
folk of otic village joming the seasonal 
’dances of another Village would appear to 
be the relic of the days when pohibitioii 
against sexnal connection between men and- 
^omen of the same village was still more 
Tngidly enforced than now. 

When a Manda madden becomes pregnant 
through a Monda youth of the same village 
but of a X‘i7j different from her father's^ a 
formal marriage is generally arranged. But 
a Mund^ father is always averse to marry¬ 
ing his son or daughter to a girl or a boy of 
his own village; and^ before a scandal 
leaks out| the girfs father generally marries 
his girl to a suitable bridegroom from a 
different village. The horrible practice of 
abortion is known, though not extensively 
practised. 

However lenient a MOndi may be in deal¬ 
ing with such informal unions v.^lrhin the 
tribe, he is scrupulously strict in punishing 
similar ^offences when the lover happens to 
belong to a different tribe. When a M^iid& 
female, mamed or unmarried^ is found to 
have gone astray with a man of a different 
caste or tribes the latter is summoned before 
a Panchiyat, and a heavy fine (generally up 

li'eaftl of sofiie instaurces in which such in^qriTiaL 
unions have been tacitly permitted. 
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to fifty or sixty rupees in the case of a 
inaiden, and one hundred rupees in the case 
of a married woman) is exacted from the 
lover. The fine, when realised, is paid 
as compensation to ihe parents of thi; 
seduced maiden or the husband of the mar¬ 
ried female, and the seducer is compelled to 
take the girl or woman as a wife or a mistress. 
In case of refusal (which is rare) to submit 
to the orders of the PanebSyat, a criminal 
prosecution follovfs. The family of the 
seduced female remain uutcastes^ until a 
purificatory ceremony is performed in which 
the head of the Parha sacrifices a white 
fowl and each member of the family 
(after he has fasicd the whole day) 
drinks a little of the blood of the fowl 
and a little turmeric-juice mixed with 
water, and eats ‘sasang m5ndi‘ (rice and 
tiirmcric boiled to>;ether by the head of the 
Parh& in a new earthen vessel). Thus 
restored to caste, the members of the family 
cook rice and pulse (dal) and themselves 
distribute the food to the assembled rela¬ 
tives. 

lE a widow is found going w*roog with a 
Munda of a different a marriage is 

generally arranged. In married life, how¬ 
ever, the Mundis generally maintain a high 
standard of conjugal fidelity, 

As for the unholy custom of pre-marital 
sexual liberty, the more thoughtful amongst 
the Mur.dAs already appear to have realised 
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the immor^iUty of the custom^ And we hear 
the Mfindi poei lamentmg^ — 

Natagota bano uru, nnUmukin^ puru pnm ^ 

Jill redd raji-jAnJikln^, banolirdfm^, 

(Translation.) 

When drinkini' bard kom leaf-riips^ ffiend, 

They reck nm who is who; 

When heart inccu Hejirt, they care lot riitiight, 

Td Rcawn they bid adieu* 

'fhuit the poet sounds thp first note of 
warning m his fellow-tribesmen. After this 
it may he reasonably expected that the 
benehceni ray^^ of educaTion and civtli!^- 
tjon will before long go far to digpel rhe 
mist of ihe fonwisfc and bring about a better 
state of things. Truly did the German poet 
Schiller sing — 

So SanK—like Fate JlselE—1^ (tiveap 
To scare iHe idkr i hoii^lu^ awayi. 

To raisi* the fl 11111x10 to thi« lioly, 

Tu H-ake ilw Spirit from the Clay* 
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MUNDA COSMOGONY AND 
LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

An ardent desire to unlock the mysiery 
of creation and unravel his own past history 
is inborn in rnaiii The problem of the 
origin of Man and the world around him 
appears to have haunted the human mind 
in evert’ clime and m all ages. Like the 
riddle of the Sphinx, the question ‘Whence' 
has insistently presented itself to the trind 
of man from the earliest times to the present 
day. It has perplexed the primitive bar¬ 
barian no less than the civilised man^^The 
rude savage, wont to— 

■Whistle hack the patrof# call teap , , 

bo’ws oT the brooks* 

Hqs cx.C'rctiicd- his jntntl over the pTohl^iin of 
the origin of things with as much eagerness 
and curinsity as those most glorious products 
of the highest civilization—the scientist and 
the metaphysician 

"On Man, er Niilurc, .md on HuthiW Life 
Musing in sotiuide-’* 

And each has attempted to read the riddle 
in his own way. But the world has not 
yet seen an CEdipUi* to prop*^5C ^ finJil solu- 
tioo of this most difficult of all riddles. 

The various endeavours of the human 
tnind to travel hack to the ‘sources of Time,* 
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And solve the eternal mysiery of creation, 
have originated iKe many cmde cosmogonic 
myths oi the savage tribes of Indiat Aostra- 
lia, Africa, AmericAt and other countrtes^ 
on the one hand., and, on the other, the 
sublime metaphysical conceptions of the 
Greek and the Hindu philosophers of old 
and the more matter-of-fact scientific 
theory of Evolution of modern times. From 
the Vedic conception of the Puriisfta* our 
of whose body worlds and animals and men 
were evolved, down to the Kolartan legend 
of the hrst pair evolved by Sing Bonga out 
of the egg of a bird^ — from the Greek con¬ 
ception of the Earth ^-couched in love with 
heaven'" and begetting the gods, \ and the 
Glympian gods in their turn, ordering the 
quintuple succession ^ of earthly raceSp 
down to the concept ion of the Fundjel or 
Bird-Creator of Australian Savage Mytholo¬ 
gy,— all cosmogonic legends are the out¬ 
come of man's ambitious attempts at a 
solution of the insoluble mystery of creaiiom 
Whatever be the historical value of the 
cosmogonic myths of primitive man, — 

* Iha pHrt4sha the fiinious Puruslut-Sukts^ the 
Oolh hymn of the El^^hih Chapu=r (itskfaka} of the Rig- 
Veda, w figuratively feprcscntcd ju* having a thou^d 
headsi ^nd iheusand eyes and a thousand fcirt, 

f Vidf Hesiod, Theo^on.^ 45, 

+ The poet of the Heslodic "Works and t>ay" 
describes bo^ the gods made first the golden tnee and 
next the silver men, thirdly Zeus made the bnipen 
race and next the race af Heroes and, last all the 
Jrnn mcc, ' 
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whether they aw: mere moral allegories, as 
AriMotle taught tu, or embody systems of 
physical philosophy as Theagenes and his 
school believed, or whether they are but 
imaginative renderings of actual history, as 
another school of ancient thinkers conclud¬ 
ed or whether, indeed, an ancient njyoias is 
almost wholly, as Max Muller told us. "a 
disease nf language" traceable to the loss 
of the original signification of the primitive 
names of elemental phenomena, — certain it 
is that the creative fancy of man has had a 
hand, more or less exclusive, in weaving 
these legends into shape. And the warp of 
fact in them, if any, is so closely Intertwined 
with the woof of fiction, that it is welt-nigh 
impossible to disentangle the one from the 

other. . , , . .• 

Not so, however, with the various tradi¬ 
tions regarding the prehistoric migrations of 
l^fimitive tribes. These in the main ^te 
based on actual events of the past. Amid 
the monotonous round of savage life, no¬ 
thing is calculated to impress the primitive 
mind more forcibly than change and move’ 
ment. And impressions of this nature are 
the longest to endure. Primitive tribes are 
likely to retain the memory of their succes¬ 
sive changes of abode long after the recollec¬ 
tion of other events of their prehistoric 
existence has faded away from the^ tribal 
memory. Not that the aid of fiction to 
embellish their scanty traditions is alto¬ 
gether neglected by savage tribes. But the 
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main facts stand out in such hold relief 
from their setting of fictron as to be obvious 
to the merest tyro. 

The real difficulty however lies in another 
direction. It is in peparatlng the nanatives 
oE actual events of the past, handed down 
by ancient tradiliont from surmises and 
theories foisted in by more enlightened 
later generations as real facts and since pass¬ 
ing current as integral portions of the 
original traditionSi that the historical in¬ 
quirer experiences the greatest difficulty^ tn 
this debaieable borderland between fact and 
theory"- historical inquirer has lo seek 
the guidance oE the beacon-lighi oE philolo- 
archaeology, geology and other hand¬ 
maids of history. 

The Mqndas, though not rich in traditions 
regarding their prehistoric migrations, still 
recount a Eew tegends which may serve as 
landmarks in the wide ocean oF their past 
historyu The student of Munda antiquities 
may find in such legends golden keys to 
unlWk the invaluable secrets of the past* 

We have attempted in the earlier chapters 
of this bo<ik to separate fact from fiction in 
the following legends and to discuss their 
historical import- Wc here reproduce them 
as we heard them narrated by some simple 
Mundls. Adapting the words of the poet 
of the **t4ong of Hiawatha,we may tell our 
readers,^ 

Sh^rntd yfju ask me, whence ihcH stones T 
Whence these legends and tradklon^ t 
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I -thould afisw^rt I should leU 
1 retreat them as 1 heard them 
From the lips of marvy a Muoda. 

Ye who love a naiion's le^jends, 
l.ike the balbdfi vi a pmple— 

That lihe voices from afar off 
Call to us to paufio arid hsten. 

Speak Irt tones si ptun rind chdd-hke 
Sciircdy can the ear distiOKUiah 
\V1 tether they art sung or sw^kcriK 
Listen lo these Indian legends. 


The most valuable of Mundari mythical 
legends open? with the creation of the 
Earth, and runs ns follows: , , . 

In the beginning of 1 ime, the face of me 
Earth was covered over xvith luater^ 

BongS, the Sun-God, brooded over the 
waters and the fir^t beings that were bam 
were a Kochua or tortoise, a karak&m or 
cab. and a Und'id or leech. Sing-Bongi 
commanded thc« hret-bnm of aU animals 
to bring Him a lump of clay (fiasa) from 
oat ol the depths ol the primeval Uccan 
The tortoise and the crab by turns tried 
their skill, but in vain. I'hc persistent 
leech, however, met with better success. t 
succeeded in lishing out a bit of clay from 
underneath the deep. .\nd 
Siog-liongS made this Ote-DisMi», this 
beautiful earth of ours. And, at His bid¬ 
ding. the tarth brought forth trees and 
pUnis, herbs and cteepers. ol rnanifold 
varieties. Sing Bongi next filled the earth 
with birds and beasts of all sons and sues. 
And now happened iht mn&t memorable 
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izicidcnt of &i!. Tlic Hird or swaiv 

laid an egj;. And out of this egg came 
forth a boy and a girl the first humair 
beings. These were the progenitors of the 
Were fhtiko—xhe sons of men, as the Mund&s 
stil) style themselves. 

This first human pair, hotvever, were 
innocf'nt of the relation of the sexes. So 
Sing flonga pointed out to them certain 
vegetable roots and taught them the secret 
of mak ing i7i or rice-beer therewith. .4nd 
the first pair, since remembered as Teta 
flaram and Tota Burt fthe tinW male 
ancestor and the ttoietf fem.ile ancestor)* 
brewed i/t as directed, and drank their fill 
And the t7i tasted very- sweet and it inflamed 
their passions. And in due course they 
were bles.sed with offspring. I hree sons 
were born to them, one after another 
And these were named respectively .Vlflnd a 
NlnkS.^nd AH .hi. „ 

place named Ajam-garh-t On their parent* 

•This bird is s,ii(l <0 lav its eve secrorlv « .*■• 
or yopt (marshy gnouiKl).' And”^,. i X*Z 

amnng the Muiidjis is that a Atcr will nJ^l^ ^ 
iha none eg^ i*" life time. 

ef Me Murid.*^ inss.ik|, b” 

qf iJit htir or 

t Aocorditi^ ihe thrfSA 

named, Munda^ ^^:1nlca, and Tonhs 

” SeiTsaAt 
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death, ihtj sons wandered about ovtr the 
face of the earth^—over hills and dales, 
through forests untrodden by the feet of 
man and over fields unworn by the plough. 
From Ajatn-Garht the dtscendanis ^ of 
Tota Haiim went sueeessively in KSlai^ejar- 
Garh, Garh-Chiir. Garh Nagarvvar. Garb 
Daharwar, Garh PMii Garh Pjpar* Mandfir 
Pahar, l^ignagarh* Hardmagar, Laknaur- 
^a.rlu Kandan^arh, l^ij^arh. and Kuidis^ 
garh. While hvinp at Nuidls^jarh. ehe 
MQnd^s incurred the ill-will oi a KhSrwar 
chief of the name of M^dho 
Afraid of ineeting the Mundis in fair ficldp 
Mad ho Singh surprised the iinsuspecimg: 
MQnd^s iviih a huge force at dead of night* 
The Mtindas had no course open to them 
but to retreat southwards. And southwards 
they went till they crossed Burmughat on to 
Oniedanda in Jharkhand, the modern Divi¬ 
sion of Chnia-NagpOr. Finally, on the 
arrival of the Uraons, the MQndas—always 
averse to living aiivong strangers - made for 
the Central Plateau of Chota Nagpur !t 
was ihe famous patriarch ki&a Miinda who 
led his tribesmen in this eastward march- 
And l<isa*s followers numbered full iwenty- 
one thousand. On they moved till at length 
the present site of village Miirufoa^ rioi Far 
from the modern town of RSnchii took their 
fancy and here they came to a halt. 

From iheir encampment at MurOma, the 
Mdndis scrutinised the forests all around 
thenv* Not a trace of human habitation or 
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pasturage for ca(fle could ihcv discern. 

Mundas were not displeaspd. 
Iheir Paijch-the Council nf rhe KIdert of 

A jL“i'togetKcr. 

And ihey decided on resortini; to ,hc ordeal 
of fire. For the length of seven painful 
days and nt^ghts. a hen was made to walk 
over a huge fire. And at the close of this 
dreadful week, the hen came ny, 
unscathed. This augured fnr the future 
safety and peace of the tribe in their 
proposed new home. As the hen emerged 
unharmed from the ordeal, no harm could 
poss.bly befall the Mundis if thev dweU „ 
this region. Thus argued these hoarv- 
headed patriarchs. And so they settled In 
the country alj around. On their wav to 
Muruma tt ,s said, one of the Munda 
pauiarcha. korutnbS by name, wen, ,o the 

hi fo P'jMUt Village Koramhe whieh 

he founded and named after hiimclf C 
from Murmri5 another natri iri-l, t- - l 

majontv of the present 

MQndS^ who have now forgoftelTr'*' 

vicissitudes of fortune of 

f oref a th B rs, s 11 11 n a me *Sq t jam he Ko'rf m W ■ 

as the otifiinal cradle of the ^ 

Konkpat Mundas as th KompSt or 

A ,hi “ 

Chiirit Hiram, ,he 

PSrth^ Kdi. .h^ Vi lam'ch-,"'" 

«5.=hi. A„d ,o .hl; 




Is 

Manda vUVa/je the prv$.cot DivUton of 
■Chot^-Nfl^pur is sometimes ^aiJ to owe its 

mime. . 

A second version of the above legend is 
j^lwn by fiome old MuridSs of Parj^ana 
Sonepur as follows i 

Mankind titor& hcnk&, the sons of manj rhrew 

ofi Thet r allegiance ir> Sing BongS. J^ingBonga 
lhereup( 3 -n sent a warning men on Karth 
through His servant-bird 'Kaii& HhindSri 
(crow, fhe streward) and l.ipi Stisari (Lipi, 
the ci»>kX But mrn rdused to obey bmg 
Bonga. Enraged at the impious contumacy 
of man, Smg Bdnga showered down on 
the Earrh belo^v a Terrihle rain of fire to 
destroy ' mankind. And the race o( man 
rH^roho^l would have been altogether 
extinct but for the saving pity of the sister 

ol Sing BongS iSin^ Bon^a AfiVtl. The 
compassionate goddess earned off a mao 
and a w'oman, relaied as brother and siiiier 
to each anoiherT and kept them hidden under- 
oeaih a jftvi or marsh fuH twelve KMfs m 
length and of equal bread ih. And to reach 
this hiding-place^ one w'4Uild have to pass 
successively through ten massive door-waysl. 
The wary Sing Bongi had his suspicinns. 
And he desipatched ^K5u§-Bh?lnd5ri and 
Lipi Swsnrf to loiik out for any human 
being that might have escaped the general 
conflagration. Long and patiently did the 
sagacious birds search tor some trad of ih^ 
existence of man. They had welUnigh 
^jespaired of succe^ when aT length the 
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such men use. It lay on rhe /Wand 
betokened the presence of man. But no 
hunun being could anvwhere be seen 
Straightway the crow picked up the leaf- 

Sg'r*^ *o Sing- 

Thereupon gng-Bongi Himself went dowtr 
to the^x, Herr be was met bv NSwe Kra 
the presiding spirit of ,h, And of her 
Sing-Bonga demanded to know if she hW 
any tiuman beings m her custody. Xige 
Eta promptly replied j "AH men hast Thou 
sj^ck down with fire and brimstone. 
Wierc shall I get one. now T But Sing- 
Uonga W'as not convinced. At lernnh l,... ® 

H. „„„ ,h. NS«. Er8-r.3™c.Tv‘ 

promising nnt to destrov i ' 

And Hn*,nrA„ .d3^7..E“t‘, 

At Ihis. the Nage Era brought ou^ L 
smryvmg human pair from inside th? W 
And hing-Bofipa placed rh^r^ ^ 
on ,l,n g'„„ *8,.^. Ani 'hi, ™ '"“'T 
this W'oman were called t Mil, - "'*i? 

lived together as man and wife a, ^ 

And the world was peopled hv th* ^ *S'**‘A- 
bince then as a ’ 

over ihero, most men bT.v/>^* power 

other mark on their skin Pm'""’! 
their progeny went to various 
Hne„r, .oGarh Pip,i..„ Oa.'h'NVg^^ 
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Garh Daharsvafito Gath P5li, to UignSgarh, 
lo Laknaur, if» Hardinaflar, to Hljgarh, and 
to Ilmdas. ( rhe res*! of the stoty is almost 
the same as the preceding legend and need 
not be repeated hfiie]* 

More ambitious though obviously lea 
authentic is the fo1 lowing legend which 
was communicated to us by a Miindi con¬ 
vert to Christianity. We give below a 
translation as literal as possibie of the 
narrative recounted to us. The influence 
of a knowledge of Bible History and of the 
early Ivurcpean accQunfs of the Rolanan 
tribes is patent on the hice of the legend, 
Bui the genuine portions of the legend can 
be easily told off from the excrescences put 
upon it.' Thus runs this modernised version 
of ancient MundS History : 

Lutkum Hiram was the first ancestor of 
the Horoko. Lutkutn’s son was Hemho, 
Hembo begot Kds, Kus begot Morib. Frorn 
Mdrih descended the Korku, the ktarki, 
the Slntal. the Ho or Urkl, the Bhumij, 
the Konko, the Kofwa. the ■ mji and many 
other tribes who composed the Miinda raee» 

Silorih migrated from his native land m 
Central Asia* with his whole family and 


• The mention of Central Asia as the ancient hoinc 
of the Muiidns,ond the North-^etn pa!W« vF the 
Himalaviis M the route by which they celcr^ India, 
in evidentIv an echo of tha opFiuems of H^suti, 
Colonel Dalton, Sir Wi'illiain Hurler, and cnhcni of 
ihe old school- Later researches however throw great 
doubts on this theort’. 
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his fowls, Morih passed throuj;;h Tibbat- 
naffar and cmssinji; (he north-easrern ‘^b5rs’ 
(hni-pasfies1 entered Jh&r-Khand Hindusihan 
<the forest-covered India), and spread o /er 
the whtile of northern Indra-over Behar 
Bundelkhand. Jabbalpur. Hosengahad, yp 
to the very banks of the Varbada, They 
worshipped Sirntn-siji^ (the Kun ^od of 
Heaven)ai;d established powerful kingdoms 
in which they erected big maths fiemples) 
and ^aWfs( forts} and small ffiiVas (mounds). 

On the death of Morih. they elected Seio 
Munda as their leader. Later on. they built 
a hig Fort in Behar tvhich they called Rai- 
Na^a r. ^ 


One bis,rim • kmg of Missout (Egypt), 
fed h, 9 forces against the Mflndfls. hut the 
powerful Chief Seto. at the head of his 
terrible troops, repulsed them. 

Hundreds of years later, the Hindus. 
Goods unions, Kberwars, and other tribes 
entered the MQndawar country by the north¬ 
western gftols (passe*). And in time war 

Mundfis. ^me bl«»dy battles were fought 
in the P»npb t he mighty warriors of The 
ancient .Mflnda race, with their bow* and 


expedition inio India is saici to hj^’ 

&inini m is, I he celebraird queen of Assvd^ uT* 
hear of a fabulous iniasion «'?<> 

But neither History nnr Sc«mds, 

•invasion of India by SsTrim ' records any 
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arrows, their stones anti sUngs, their drums 
and tom-toms, fell upon the new-comers 
like tigers on a flock of sheep, liut after 
long years of warfare, the Mundis began to 
make peace with the Hindus, tionds, Ur^ons 
and other races. I’he Mundas by degrees 
went even so fat as to adopt from the 
Uraons the worship of the bhuts and choose 
UraiTi wives for themselves* And the 
offspring of such intermarriages formed a 
new tribe which came to be called Khintias 
or Kharias. 

Years afterwards, the son of a Kherwar 
Chief, named Madho Das, became enamour¬ 
ed of a Munda girl. When his parents 
wanted to marry the young man to some 
Kherwir girl he declared that he svould 
marry none other than the MundS girl of his 
choice. His parents did all they could to 
dissuade him, but to no purpose. .At length, 
the doling father sought the parents of the 
Mutida girl and proposed the marriage of his 
son with their daughter. The MundSs 
issembled in a PanchSvat and discussed 
what they should do. And in the end, they 
unanimolislv declined to enter into such 
marital relations with other races. ‘For, 
said they, “if once we begin to do so, our 
will gradually degenerate and at length 
die out altogether.** 

The baffled M5dh5 Dis was not long m 
wreaking his vengeance on the haughty 
MvindKs. Under cover of ti'ght, the Kher- 
w5r Chief with three hundred followers 
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carne down upMSn th« Mfindasi, burnt 4own 
their housies, and put them to flight, And 
the MundSs retreated to the Binji (Vindhya) 
hills. And there they had a very bad time 
of it. They constructed leaf-huts to shelter 
themselves a gain St the rain and the wind, and 
had to live solely on roots and fru its of jungle 
growth. And now Sirma-Sing made Risa 
Munda the leader of the tribe. One night 
Risa had a vision of Sirma-Sing in a dream, 
hfe dreamt he heard Sirma-Sing addressing 
himj ‘"Your sufferings shall soon be at an 
end. Awake 1 .Arise! And go to the esten- 
srve and elevated country to the south where 
the Asiirs lived In the days before the 
Deluge. I'here, you shall make for your¬ 
selves a permanent home." RisS Manda 
gmded by Heavenly light, led the ,\fiindas 
southwards into an immense forest tract 
rhere he raised an altar i^jada) a^d burnt 
incense in honour of SirmS-Sing and made 
clearances in the forest and settled down for 
good. 

Risi Munda with a few followers got up 
on their Pankhraj ponies and m a short 
while (one gA.m} went round, and fised the 
boundari« oi the country. I'he countrv 
was infested with large and venomous 
JrobraJ serj^nis. And so they called It Na|- 
disam or the land of serpenE^. ^ 

Risa prayed to Sirtn5-Sing to rid the 
country of the scr^nr,. And Sirmi-Sing 

T N4g serpents and made 

the country an agreeable home for the 
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Mtindas. The King RisS 
from Sirma-Sing appojniedthe Pahan.Sfuna, 
as the head [pradban] of (he Mandat. And 
Sutla PShfin, named the elevated forest tract 
^ag ^hand after him. 

Sutii the Pihan nest divided the countrv 
into seven garbs after the seven 
‘pQrthis’ or ancestors. And as the Mundas 
originally belonged to twenty-one clans or 
feifts, the seven ^orfis were sobdivid^ 
into twenty-one P5rh5s or Parganas. The 
seven garbs were named, Lohr5*garh, 
Ha*arl-garb, PilQm-garh, Mano-garh, 
Sineh5-garh. Kesal-gath and burgus-garh. 
And the twenty-one ParganSs t 

Omedanda, Doisa, Khukhri, Sirguja, J&fthpur, 
GSngiiapur, Porhat, Girgfi, Bisua, ^ebra, 
Birut Sonepor, Belkhado, Belsing. Umar, 
Sobardib. KharsSng. Udaipur, Bonai. Korea, 
and Changbhangkai, I'hese^ originally 
consisted of one hundred and bfty-one vil¬ 
lages and counted twenty-one thousand 

inhabitants. , , 

SStia was the ‘SardSf or chief of all the 
seven garbs. And as an insigma ol his 
chieftainship of the seven garbs he svore a 
iflitctt* with seven threads. Sulia appoint¬ 
ed twenty-one ParhS Mundls to rnanage 
the affairs of the twenty-one I arhls or 

Om:e%on a day SQtia PShSn lay down 

underneath an overspreading Har tree not 

• 7anrv is the sacred ttiread worn by ihe Rrahmans 
and ither'iwice-brim' Hindu castes. 
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far oft (fom his house. After he had fallen 
asleep^ a huge ^serpent at the bidding 

of ShmS-Sing prot^eeded to the spot and 
spread out his hood like an umbreHa over 
him to protect the sleeping patriarch from 
the rays of the Sun* When Sutia a^voke 
he saw the serpent* and was mightily 
amazed. .At length he thanked ' Sirm^l 
Sing and got up and went his way. 

Not long afterwards Suria wanted a. 
bride for his som But no gStI of a different 
clan or golra from his own was to be had* 
And Sutia would not marry his son to a 
girl of the same MundS. gQira, for* such a 
marriage ho considerod as incestuous as the 
union of two offspring of the same parents. 
So Stitia collected various birds and beasts 
and took them inside the seven gates of the 
Sdliimbe-tiarh. And the 'Pradhans'or heada 
of the twenty-one ParhSs were also 
called in* Each of the twenly-nne chiefs 
were asked to choose the animal or plant 
he would have for his tofem* And 
in this way the twentyn^ne Pathis were 
divided into twenty-one kilts or septs for 
purposes of marriage* Sutia Pah^n became 
the founder of the Parla feih, DOka MOndit 
of the ‘HSto' itii, Kura Munda of the J£er- 
keta Ailu Bel§ MundS of ihe Autia hli 
Dflklina MdndS of the llau kill, Ganga 
Munda oi the Dh^chua Ukho MflndS 
of the Baba kih, Laimho Mund§ of the 
Dujigdttng ^j'hjit mi Munda of the hjtibar 
iiit\ Birsa Mfinda of the Barwa A,h\ ckm- 
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pa Murtdfl of the San^a kili, Karmg Munda of 
the Tint Jtf//,Gomea ^f unda of the Lugun kiti^ 
Sonira Munda of the *Bu;du^ iff*, Leda MundS 
of the Herefij tJdoy MOnda of the 
jtiVf, Mnnpta Muoda of the Ore Kandir 
Riita Munda of the Tuti ktli, Samu Munda 
ot the Bugstiria kili\ Porha Mundl of the 
f/enirom iift and Sanika Mnnda of ihc 
Diihang kilL And thenceforward no MOn- 
da can lavvFully marry whhin his own sept 
or ir7/. In course of time these original 
fet/is were &ub-dtvidedp ^iod other itlis 
branched oft out of them» ALL the heads 
of the kilis were subordinate to SutiS, the 
/Jayyfl-Pa/mn or Pahan of the kingdom, as he 
alone cnuld receive instructions direct froiii 
Sirma-Sing, and he* like Longfellow's Hia¬ 
watha, 

—Prayed and fasted in the forest* 

^fot for greater skill in hunting* 

Not for (Treater craft tn tishlng, 

Not for triuinphs in the battle. 

And renown among the wairiorsi 
Bm fur profit of the people^ 

For advantage of the nation^ 

Such are some of the legends that the 
Mundas still treasure up in their memoi^' as 
Invaluable bequests left them by their fore¬ 
fathers* And the curious foreigner often 
tries in vain to induce the Mundl to open 
his lips about the traditions of the past- 
But once yon succeed in breaking the ice* 
it will make your heart glad to witness 
the cothusiasric volubility of the ordinarily 
taciturn MundS. Once ‘*rhe pictures that 
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liang on his Memory's walls"' set his imagi¬ 
nation on fire, he will cast all reser^x to 
ihc winds. And with his face, all aglow 
With conscious pride and emotion, he will 
recount the traditionary' legends of old, 
though with Utile skill of story-telling, 
with 

— Homely phrast^, but cadi letter 
I'uH ol hope and yei al hcarl-brtsak+ 

From the gleam of tender pathos that 
ahines in his eyes when he tells his legends, 
one fancies him telling his hearers as Schil¬ 
ler's Poet addressed his friends:— 

** Fricfids, fairer liniJC’s have been 

{Who i^“in deny?) than we oursd^Tii have^n, 

And an old race of more tnaiesik worth* 

Were History ^ilcnl on ihc in soolh, 

A thoteiand stones would witness of the iruth 
Whkh men disbury Imm the womb of Earth/' 
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THE LEGEND OF LDTKUM HARAM 
AND LUTKUM BURIA. 

Ali hiSEory^ shades off into lh« 

mhts ol ihcr Itfpjcndary* If this ib irue of 
the early history of civilised races, h is 
■much more so of ihc history of an unleticred 
semi-barbarous iribe like ihc MOndSs, 
The past history of ihis people ts 
shrouded in an obscurity on “^vhich modern 
•researches have yet shed but a dim uri- 
certain light. In fact, Mundari history, 
amerior to the British occupation of the 
country* has hardly yet been extricated 
from the “mists of fabling 1 ime/' 

The historical memory of such a ravage 
people as the Mundls is neces-sarily short 
and faulty. And even such traditionary 
legends as have been handed down to 
them by their ancestors are apt to gei inore 
or less transfigured In the very process of 
transmission from one generation to another. 

They get hopelessly intermixed, at times 
with figments of some individual brain, 
and, at others^ with embellishments borrow¬ 
ed from alien races with whom they may 
have come in intimate contact at some period 
brother of their chequered tribal exiislence. 
Not infrei|uently perhaps both these causes 
-contbine to transform the original tradition 
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into a strange shape past all recognition. 
And such indeed may have been the fate of 
not a few oF the scanty tradUions and 
legends that have come down to the present 
generatvan oF the MundSs. 

It is none too early then to attempt to 
bring together the few comparatively 
genuine traditions and legends still current 
among the Mund^s of the CholS-NigpOr 
Plateaux. Such traditions and legends 
may perhaps cast some glimmer oF light on 
the past history of the race. And by 
focussing the strav rays of light thus obtain¬ 
ed, we may possibly expect to catch a 
glimpse of some oF the realities of ihe dim 
dark agC5 of Mund£ antiquity. 

First and foremost in point of sanctity 
and popularity, though not indeed of 
historical luminnsity, stands the MandS 
n^yiha& o( Lutkum H&rim and Liatkam 
BQrla. otherwise known as the Asur Legend, 

Thus runs this curiouj^ legend of Mundfl 
mythology:— 

It was long-long—before the dawn of 
human btstory. The earth was vet in its 
Infancy* Sing B6nga* **the dreaded lord 
of Time/' was seated on his throne of gold, 
engaged in happy converse with his 
heavenly consort, — 


Wiling with Im-e the mominj; calm^ 

* Sinp BmRD ii ihe bcneFcenl Sun.Cod, ihx 
Supremf IW of Munda My[holagj'. A muiilat«id 

version of ihis lef^cnd has been adopted by the Umoit! 
of 
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But the heaveEily pa!f bad not long been 
thus agreeably occupied, when they were 
disturbed m iheir dailiance by an intoler¬ 
able heat which suddenly surcharged the 
thin atmosphere oF heaven^ And just at 
that moment, there went up From the beasts 
that roamed the earth below piteous 
complaints to Sing Bondi's throne on high. 
**The heat emanating from the furnaces of 
the AsurSp” so ran the complaints^ ^^this 
unearthly heat is drying up the streams, the 
tanks arid the pools, and scorching up all 
vegetation. We are dying of hunger and 
of thirst. Nor do the birds of the air nor 
the worms that crawl on ibe earth find 
any food to eat or ^vater to drink."" 

At thiSt the enraged Sing Bnng^ armed 
himself with his sword and his shield^ and 
fiercely exclaimed, ^'These .dsitrs^ [ iui7i 
slay and hack them into pieces.*" But his 
w'ife protested. *^\3one,” said she, “thou 
art no match for the whole host of the 
Asfirs. Rather employ sraie-crafi and 
arlificeJ' This appeared to Sing Bong^ a 
wise counsel. .4nd to He agreed* and 
ac ted acco rd i ng I y. 

The energetic bird DingchOai (DhechuS) 
and the w^atchful Kerketl^ were selected as 
messengers to convey Sing Bongl's high 

* 'i'lierc is a Kolahan tribe of this name dwelling 
ntestiy iti ike tnoifc jungly pbres in ihe western parts 
-of ibe Hancki liistiict. fton*smelting is the tnbal 
profession of the Asum of Chota-N^ijrpun 
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to the Agar$. And+ forth\'k''ithp the- 
Dingchoa and the ICerkeiS — 

O'er the wide expanse ef ether stray'd, 
and carried their message to the human^ 
Vulcaos, fn. the name o( Sing Bought* they 
commanded the Asurs to slop all work at 
their furnaces in the day-iime if (hev should' 
work at night* and to stop all work at 
night if they w^orked in the day-lime. But 
the Asurs laughed at them and declared* 
ihey owned no allegiance to Sing Bonga,. 
and msuked His messengers I: y besmearing 
ihe Dingchaa. with toaUdust and the Ker- 
kera w^ith the dust of iron-ore. The 
unforiunate messengers flew' back to Sing 
BongS and in great grief exclaimed; "'Alas 
alas! what shall we do? now will our kith 

and kin undoubtedly excommunicate us/'_ 

Sing Bonga, thereupon, consoled them, say¬ 
ing; “Return you both to your own places. 
Like you, all Umgehu^s shall henceforth 
turn black and all KerkeiSs shall from 
this day be grey in colour." And since 
then DingchuSs have become black and 
KerketAs grey. 

Now, Sing Bonga seiccicd itie golden 
vulture (Sondrfrdi*) and the silvery vulture 
{Kupadidi) bf the *iamc errand. And 
forthwith the vultures ‘plied their pinions 
bold, and sought the AsQr village. But 
no sooner had they delivered theJr messaee 
than the Asurs struck ih«n with a hammtr 

* Didi is the MundaH name fora vulture. 
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and poked them with iron pincers. And 
thus were they both driven away. 

Fresh messengers were now despatched. 
And this time Sing BongaV chmee felt 
upon the Lipi^ and the Their nimble 

wings wafted them “fleetly through the air.'' 
But at the Asura village^ the same fate 
awaited them as had attended theDingchaa 
and the KerketS. The Asurs cast coal-dust 
on the erow and iron-dust on the lark, and 
CNpeUed ihenrt from their presence. 

Last of alh the little birds Lang^ and 
B5ch5§ proceeded on the same errand. 
Lightly they “skimmed through regions 
rare" and alighted where the grim Asiirs 
were smelling iron at their furance^ But 
these messengers too did not fare any 
better. The wicked Asurs bathed the 
Bocho in saffron-water and Lengthened 
the Langes tail by pulling hard at it. And 
the Lang and the Bocho were driven 
aivay* 


• Lipi Is the Mundari nante for the Urk, 
t Katim h the comniQn crow, 

+ The Lan^ is a small bird with a beautiful long 
Lais, Munda girls sChtnMimes stick fralher> mi ihe 
4 ajjjf'f tail into ihdrbalras an omamefit fin festive 
occasions. 

i The is a small bird d a deep yelEuw colour^ 
k 15 considered by the Mundas to be a propitious bird. 
And Its whistling notes d heard in the course of a 
jonmey augur well for the sriccess of the forlunate- 
traveller. 
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Now at length Sing Bonga Himself had 
to stoop down from His mrial heights, 
and had to resort to artijice and cunning. 
Down He descended from his throne on 

high and alighted on £.^asi>rVi Ttrasibadi _ 

the land of eighty-onc uplands and eighty- 
three elevated rice-fields. There He met 
a labourer %vorking in one of the helds. And 
Sing Bongs raised up the itch ah over 
this labourer's skin. Then He requested 
the man to allow Himself to try his 
spade. But rhe man would not, out 
of respect for the nobledooking stranger 
listen to such a proposal. Thercupori 
Sing Bonga seized him by the hair and 
gave him such a vigorous shaking as served 
to peel off the servant’s skin. And now Sing 
Bonga put on the servant’s cast-off itch- 
covered skin, and, personating a boy affect¬ 
ed with the iteh, went about in search of 
the 


Arrived at the place where the Asurs 
lived. He moved about from door to door 
offering His services as a servant-bov “[ 
shall guard your grains against the ra'vages 

V saying, "food 

and shelter only do 1 want for mv services " 
But the AsQrs dreaded the contagion ol His 
loathsome itch and would not have Him 
for a ser^nt. To the next village then H^ 
went, I here too at firs, none would have 
His seiwices, But ^ome kind people of this 
placedirect^ Him to a miserable hut at 

<me end of the village where lived an agc“ 
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MQnd^ couple called LutkOni and 

Lutkuni Buria.* 

Arrived before the LQtkQm&" hut, Sing 
Bonga called qui* “Gratidfalhef and grand¬ 
mother,—are you in? I am Toro Kora, f 
the i.tch-afflicieil boy." And the old couple 
took pity on the poor Boy and took Him 
under their protection. And day after days 
the Toro Kora, as He was cal led^ dutifully 
kept off the fowls from the grain spread nut 
by the LOtkums to diy*. 

Thus^, Hb days passed smoothly along. 
After a timer the Toro KorS requested the 
Lutkums lo get some eggs of hen for Him, —^ 
as His sores, said He, produced a strong 
craving for such delicacies. .-\nd the old 
couple procured Him a few eggs and pre¬ 
pared a few rice-cakes for Him. 

Not long afterwards, the Boy, taking 
advantage of the L0tkun\s‘ absence from 
home, went to the AsOr-boys and drew 
them on ro play a game of and 

* Lutkum Haraiti is, literally,.—Lutkuni the qld 
man. J^titkuin Bi.iria b, literally,.—Ltilkum the old 

MQinarii 

f Kasra or Tore an ^fandari nacans the itch, and 
Kora irtcanit a boy. 

J Gult ts a marble orthnanly Tn.ide of day, .And 
the game of resembles a (fame at marbles. 

^ A'tiij is a small i^icket more brood than 
winch planted on the ground and the play^ers adm 
at these pitkeLs froni wiric dblance with other katu 
fn their hands^ which arc shot Hke balls in a frame of 
-cricket. The pLivcrs have each a stick in hts hand 
which serves as a Ixil to drive the 
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with Him. Twelve Asur Hoys (and thirttei> 
DeotS* bays) accepted His challenge and 
entered the lists against Him« They had 
their Fu/fs and ^afiV all made of iron. But 
the Toro (Cora had only a few eggs for His- 
and rice-cakes for His katis. And Avith 
these He engaged in an apparently unequal 
contest ivith His better-equipped opponents. 

(Here the impulsive Munda narrator 
breaks out into something like a dwran^^ or 
song. We give the Diirang below and 
append a free metrical translation of \u] 

Marc hcnkaf inuTiglai'i.i' do 

Marc honkc katl inungtana, do. 

Tam Kora ^Hikcdac, 

—Buro bhfli haNurkaa mcred guli rapud-jana 
Kn^ra K&ra kjidkedaep 

—TcrcibhFti deotakm mcred kati rapud jana 
"Auri hule l oro Kora 
Auri hale Kasra Kora 
Arna Jiangking^ 

Aina taiang king. 

Bum bichatanakin^^ 

Tondang kuiJa tanaking. 


* There li f^ltv no mention of the Deoia hoys in 
anv pnrtmr of thflJejjrnd eit«pl in the song ei«iv 
beirm'. EvidrnTlj, this song li of a biter liate tJSn th^ 
onginal Ir^jerd; and the loiroducfion of the DeotM 

or IS ^ =Tnbcl ,shment borrowed much Inter 
fmm Hindu 1»ond». h is significant that in the s'er* 
Sion of ib^s l<=K^"d reUted by the Uratms (who 

^ mylhot^- from the hlundas) wc hear of 

thirteen brother, fjvlhas ond twelve brothers Asur? 

Cod s horse—another invention of Hindu folklore. ^ 

f Mi^ko Is sjpTnetSrnes used. 
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B^b^klnj? Uisiiukadmeiakin]^^ 

Simkp iomchaba rikakcd koairii^' 
"•HeLa-si jiaii^kjn§f ! 

Heki-A tatanj^kln^ i 
Burubiijha ptnaben« 

Toniian^kuSla janAben. 

Toro Kora do, Kasra Kora do, 
Mfwd pati baba do. 

Bar pati baba do, 

Taskiukaiab^^ 

Toro Kora do, Kasra Kora do 
Nokasipirirc Teraslbadirtn 
Aklo^e jpilL ioungjana’ do 
Simko sukurlko jom chuibakcda 
Naeke daia latangkmjj, 

Chinape loloa 7 
Chinap« basana V* 

“Htla-a Toro Kara, 

Hoki-a Kasra Kofaj 
Mod pati baba do, 

Bar pud baba do. 

Simko sakurlko joTncbabarikakedkoam, 
Chinabu loloa : chlnabu basana f" 
'*ICa-a Jiang king I 
Ka-a latangktiif ! 

Kii-ainji: jomrikaledkoa 
Srhflre ing nirungakada 
^holro tnena 
Knabu mandla, 

Knabu basana/^ 


[Translatio?;]. 

Now see them pby, th* gwlrj go bang. 
The idfiV clash in'meriTt^ twang- 
There to ! ibe i|£h^l^icted boy 
Now deals hts master-stroke ^ 

And straight» likcglafs^ are th* tron guNy 
Of the Asurii brothers broke. 

At next, his hand be trics^ 

Wilh all hU might and main^ 

The Deota brothers' iron kails, 

Alas ! they break in twain. 
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[Ill cpuld dcr^ac tht A sums brook; 

Wish ^pitcBfid irt their bodies shi>ok* 
Grieved lo find themselves thu% failed, 

In rajfc the Deau brothers boil'dH 

the buv- whom ihey ^g^ndespisot 
rhe Deotas and A su rs exclai mod this ] 

"Hold I Hotd ! ihuu hoy with ih‘ itch on thy skin 
Well to4ch thee a Icssoti a short while within. 
Thy eninnv and jfmiidpa^ well hast thou obey d, 
ho left ifiee in ehariife oC al] and sped 
To yon blue hill for iron ore, 

Of to the wood^ im {;harcDul niore. 

The usiddy they had left in the iriin to dry. 

The rmvls h3%'(s devour’d and all iheir 

appmeichinif Luikumii they 'bpied, 
rh® Asiirs and ihc Qcotas (o the old pair hied. 
Still tKinantng under their ill succesa 
The l.gtkums did they thus address - I 
‘■O! !,istrn, pmndfalh^, and O! ijraiidmoihir dear. 

A fine account oF y our boy from us you’U hear ' 

Away In the for t;harto.il and iron oio. 

Whilst you did roatn deemin^r ^ 

A rtiai or two of ric* spread out lo drv 
In char^ of your proit^t that scabby' boy 
O I whM gn^ yu, y^r boy the whiles was after T 
A jolly lime he had ef play and lauithter^ 

Ai' ! 

At iVeltasipin rerasibadr, forsooth' 

Wht ^ had they 

\\ ho a^ iherr hll of the rwe on the mats that Far^' 

&y, w^i wdl TOU for yonr daily meal have now T 
Not a gram is left le cook or boil, we trow " 
r At iha tlwlr the Lutkums seek ’ 

..■ "J accents speak :1 ’ 

Look here ! thou scabby hov, whit tdo >l j i 
T he rice we left on the d^ „ rh. “ ‘ 

The pifs the fowls ytm've made it Jl H*"" 

Whilst .tway we went for charcoal anri ‘Icvour, 

What shall we for ourdailv^^ T' 

I l/nn... d ™ ,1,. t^. :_T, hi. .h»te Z > h|u.h 

did arise 
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Blit soflly the l.ullfums he acldre!i^t this wtsf:] 

"A prelly taTe from pralin^ rmps ^qu hcArf 
Heed theai not, sfrandfathEi-rand mother dfar. 
Nol a grain Is IdsI, not a ffrjiin did the fowls devo^r^ 
With ihd thrBshffl [ husk'd them, m th' huskfng pit 

they are. 

All winnow'd is the p^ddvv Go, rour Ateeiitcmi'd 

tnonl prepare 

Oh, frei not grandmother. took a ddigion^ 

The incredulous ok) couple therernpon 
examined the hu5kin);;-ptt4 And vvhai 
was their astonishment and dehj£;ht when 
they found it full of husked rice! And so 
too were the b.i!iker and the rnaf found 
full of paddy. But theirs was only a mo¬ 
mentary happiness. The ^Jood old couple 
soon had their mlspivinijs. Had the boy 
stolen the paddy of others? Were they 
^oing TO partake of the fruifsi of crime? 
They feh quite ill at ease. And they 
entreated the boy to speak out the truth, 
not uneasy,, my ^^randsifes. ft is all 

* A few more lines oF song preoxle the nXantAs^ 
given above. Those introductory lines of the song are 
As follow t — 

Nekasipidte Terasibadintp 
Toro Kora do Kasra Kora do 
SinijarofTi gulite: Inpiilad katite 
Barobhat hasiir kob • 

Tcrobhai Decrta kolo. 

Gu!i inungtaoa do, 

Koh inung rnno do. 

Hasur hanko idikeda mered giiJi do, 

OeoLa honko idikoda mered kali do. 

Toro Kara idikeda slmjarom gull, 

Ka^ra Kora idikeda lupulad kaii do, 
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your own. Smg HongS gives it to you in 
plenl^^"* With these words^ at length, 
the virtuous old couple were re-assured* 

Once, agam. during ihe Luikilm^s ahsence 
from home, the 1'oro Knri matched his egg- 
gulis and his c^kc-koiis against the iron- 
guits and iron-^air> of the DeoiSs and 
the AsQrs. And once again the iron-gQlb 
and iron-katis nf the DeotSs and the 
AsQrs sntaslied into pieces at a stroke of 
the egg-^aifs ami cake iiotis of the Ton) 
KorS. And «nce more rhe envious com¬ 
plaint of the Deota boys and the Asfir boys 
were falsified by the discovery' of plenty 
of rice in the husking-pit and in the basket 
and on the bamboo-mats. And not un¬ 
naturally the jtch-covered Boy tanie to 
be regarded as endowed with supernatural 
powers, 

Sow, it so happened that the out-turn of 
the Asurs' furnaces began habitually to run 

short. And the Asurs were mightily dis¬ 
tressed. They searched about For a sooth¬ 
sayer, but none could be had. And, at their 
w^t s end, they had recourse to the maeic 
^Sup’* or winnowing-fan. I’he Sup pointed 
them to the loro KdrA And to Him 
accordingly the Asurs applied for a remedy 


test is Lhe orthodns 
nTcihod L-mplflycd hy the Slundav and irraens to 
asctpin the wll »f the 4f«l;. I his test is wdirariL 
ai^plied when by d ih= minrtinn of thi 

™al hereditary Pahan family uf the rillag^ or for 
olhflr stitticicm reason, a new Pahm h,s to be rleetT 






Jor their difficulties. They carried rice- 
grains to Him and requested Him to examine 
them and divine the means they thou Id 
adopt to ensure the desired supply of iron. 
The Toro Kora examined the rice-grains 
and directed the Asurs ro offer up a white 
fowl in sacrifice to Sing Bonga. And this 
the Asurs did. And then their furnaces 
again worked fairly well. Not long afteri 
hosvever+ the Astirs* supply of iron again ran 
short* And again they applied to the Toro 
Kora* This time a white goat was pro¬ 
nounced to be the proper sacrifice. And a 
white goat was accordingly sacrificed,—and 
it came about all right as predicted* And 
at this the Asurs rejoiced. But their re 
loicings were not to last long. Again, their 
furnaces fell in. The Toro KorS was again 
appealed to. The sacrifice of a young sheep 
was now recommended, the Asur.s hasicTi- 
ed to comply, .4nd^ again, great was their 
1 -ejoicing, fort again their furnaces worked 
all right. 

Before long, howevefi the old troubles 
%vil:h their furnaces recurred. And once 
more the A&urs had recourse lo the young 
prophet. But this time nothing less than a 
human sacrifice was indicated by the rice- 
grainfi examined by the Toro tkOr&. And 
^o the TorO'Kora revealed the Divine will. 
At this startling revelationn the AsOrs were 
dumb-founded and knew not what to do* 
In vain they searched for an available hu¬ 
man being for the dread purpose. They 
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went among tht Mflndas® and offered to 
buy for any price « child for the intended 
sacrifice. But the haughty Munda parents 
spurned such an offer, and tvould have kilted 
the heartless men who dared make such an 
unfeeliofi proposal, had not the Asiirs 
straightway fled for dear life. And so the 
Asurs returned to the Torn Knri and again 
^sought His advice. Now, the itch afflicted 
boy thus proposed to solve their difficulty. 
Said he, ' Life has become unbearable to me 
by reason of the constant pain all over my 
bo<1s. Do, for pity s sake, offer nje up as a 
sacrifice to Sing lionga," but the LQtkflms 
would hear of no such thing. “Who will 
guard our house," they exclaimed, “who 
Will support us now in our old age ?” \nd 
the Toro Kora had much ado to persuade 
the old patrm give their consent. And, at 

length, by xvay of consoling them fnr their 
prospective loss, He made an Imporiant 
revelation to them, “t xvill establish the 

Pahan s sonunder atree in the middle of 

he village. And he^shall offer up sacrifices 
foryou, onceatthe aifiu or Flower Feast 
once at the BltSuh Festival, and once again 

fe™'’rr iS’',P"5 

Rnnchi ,Ts the tix.ilitiw A di'ilnct of 

appears w be one of the sebMownt ImT* ir 
With which (.Her erneratirms j merits 

prove upon the or^pnal Eegend^^'t’TfH^^'u’* '“1'^' 

\t not " to point a 
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at the Mage FeasL"* And thus wem the 
Lutkums consoled. 

And now the .A^CLrs led the Toro Kor5 
lOAvards their furnaces to offer Him up a 
^ctiicc to appease Sing Bong^. The T6r6 
Karl had already given directioni$ as to the 
proper mode of the sacrifice^ fwo virgins,"^ 
he had said, “who will have fasted for three 
days and nights shall work the furnaces 
with bellows newly made of white goat^ 
skin and furnished with new bellow^handles 
and a new bellow-noozle. By day and 
by night must ihe bellows be wor ked w ith- 
out any respite. And at the end of three 
days, let them sprinkle water on the furnaces 
with mango-twjgs, and then put out the 
fire* And the vvater shall be carried on new 
earthern pitchers on head-cushions rnade of 
cotton thread*** And ail this was done just 
as the Toro Kor^ had directed. 

At the end of three long days and nightSt 
the huge fire was put out, and the furnace 
opened upp And now lol and behold ! out 
cometh the erst-whlle Toro KorS, effulgent 
as the motning sun^ decked with gold and 
silver, and with a precious plate and a cost¬ 
ly bowl in His hands. And the avaricious 
Asurs eagerly inquire: “fs there more of 
such treasures left in the furnace?" ^*Ah^ 
yeSp plenty and to spare/' replies the now 
glorious IJoy^ **yo\x arc many in number, 
and you wdl thus succeed in bringing out a 
lot of such things. Men alone and not wo¬ 
men should go in for them* Leave not a 
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single man behind^ lest you should fall out 
among yourselves and rob each olhen Inside 
there+ you will firid a golden vulture and a 
silver vuUute hovertng about under the roof 
of the furnace- Kansaek ihcm underneath 
their wings and in between ihcir leathers 
where their treasures are bid/' And now, 
when all the Asurlm eti have taken m the 
bail and eniered the furnace, Sing BongS 
orders the women lo piaster up the furnace 
and kindle the lire and work ihc bellows. 
And right away the women work the 
bellows hard. 

But, hark 1 Whaf betnkens that faint 
munnering sound the women fancy issuing 
out rtf the furnace ? Clan those be the groans 
of their husbands, sons and brothers ? The 
women Start in fear and horror at the very 
idea. But, now, the confused inaudible 
sounds gradually develop into distinct howls. 
A cold shiver runs through the Asur women 
from bead to foot, And the women now 
vehemently accuse Sing BongS of having 
played them false. “Ah, no I affrighted 
ones, says He, "no harm to vour men. 
Every one of them perchance has not yet 
had ettough, and so they are all quarrelling 
over the division of the spoik Work the 
bellows faster still." And faster still the 
wumeu worked ^way. 

VfroTs! What is this, 
again ? This horrid sight is enough to curdle 
weak womans blood. Appalled at the 
sight of the stream of bloody liquid that 
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now biggins to ooie out through the air- 
passage of the bellnw.^ and through the 
outlet for mo) ten the women \va!t 

siil] more ciamonous in their accusations 
against the mysterious Boy, A murrain 
on thy eyes ! they exclaimt *Mo i not see 
how blood streams out of the furnace?"* 

Deluded women/' replies Sing Bongi^ 

they are chewing and kasaih\'\ and 

that is why they are spitting red saliva^ 
’Quick ! Quick t Blow avva\\ my girlsj and 
erelong you will have cause to rejoice, 
And with misgivings at heart, and cold 
sweat covering their limbs In clammy drops, 
the timid women obeyed, A liitle while 
later. Sing Bongfi perceiving that His fell 
purpose has been accomplished, orders the 
furnace to be opened up, Thh done, what 
do the unhappy women discover? They 
stand aghast at the sight of the charred 
bones and ashes of rheir unfortunate hus¬ 
bands, sons and brothers. Long and pile- 
ously do the poor women weep. And they 
tear their hair and they beat ihelr breast 
and cuTse the Toro Kora* “Alas! ala^ !"' 
at length they cry^ out, ‘^who could have 
suspected this of thee? Thou bast made us 
put our men to death svith our own hands*" 

At this. Sing Bonga thunders out*— 
“Well! well! messeDger after messenger 
I had sent to you. But you heeded them 

* Bellini leaves. 

+ Betel nul5. 
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not. Will you henceforward obey me in- 
all my behests?" yes, we will,” 

answer rhe Asur women all in one voice, 
who else w'lU support tis now ?'■ “Well 
have you spoken,” says Sing Bongi, “ I 
will now reveal to you the way in which 
you shall support yourselves, I will estab¬ 
lish two soothsayers, the Patguru and his 
disciple Turl. they shall always appeal 
to you for guidance through half-husked rice 
grains and through lamp-light and through 
lorch-light+* and you shall give them proper 
directions. Ever do you reveal to the 
‘Patguxu’ and the Tura chela, the hidden 
causes of human ills and the proper sacri- 
hces requisite to avert them. Under a tree 
in the middle of the village, shall hence¬ 
forth dwell a Mandi as sacrificer. and he 
shall be called the PShSn and shall make 
offerings to ynu- 

Now, when Sing Bonga is readv to Ascend 
to His seat m heaven, the Asdr women will 
not ‘et Him go, ] hereupon Sing Bonga 
^laes them by the hair and hurls them in 
different directions. Some are flung on high 
mountains, syme on rocks, some in deeo 
waters some on Jinn's or uolands, othere 

again fal on wooded spots by the side of 

delightful springs and yet others are assign¬ 
ed plea^nt meadows and groves fn, ,heir 

hillsand trees, on meadows and groves, in 

nation in vogue 
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reams and spring!!, their disembodied spirits 
are lo dwell for ever and ^ver as presidtrig 
deities- And thenceforward for the Munda 
every fountain and mountain^ every rill 
and ^jilU has its !>iaiyad and its Dryad. 
To him there are sacred ‘^Presences in 
NaturCt” invisible spirits everywhere. And 
this Pagan ^^sucklcd in a creGd outworn" 
is in his own way, in clnser touch vvith 
Nature than many a votary of what we 
term ‘"higher faiths." 

Such is the origin of the minor deities—the 
MOnd^ Mythology—the Bum 
the pre-jiding spirit of the hilts, the 
litr Bonga whose seat is in the deep waters, 
the y^ige Bonga who resides in the uplands 
and in the ravirtes, the Demuli Bongs whose 
dwelling is in beautiful wood-lands, the 
^hondor IHr Bonga, who haunts romantic 
wooded spots by the side of crystal springs, 
and the Cftawcit Banga whose alter is in shady 
grovest in the open fields or on the heights* 
These* however^ arc but the ‘‘ lesser gods " 
-of the Mandi faith. Over this goodly 
band of spirits reigns supreme, the great 
Sing Bonga,-^ 

Pijlhcrof All, in evtfirv Age, 
in every Clime ader“d 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovalip Jove, orljjrdi 
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THE LAND TENURES OF THE 
RANCHI DISTRICT. 

Estates —The prtsent area of the Ranchi 
District ts 7,1036 square miles; of this, 
7.052-28 square mile* constitute one reve- 
nue-payi»ir estate now owned by the Maha¬ 
raja of Choia Nagpur; square miles 
constitute a second revenue-paving Estate 
now owned by the Raja of Pachete in the 
Manbhflm District, to some ancestor of 
whose this area was originally granted as 
a marriage present by a former Raja of 
Choia Nagpdr ; and 30*27 square miles 
aDoeriatn to the rFveni><..T.,>.,:__ 


.n ine i^.smcr ot ttasHr.bagh, but Included 
w.thin the limits of the Ranchi District, as 
this tract too IS said to have passed to the 
Kamgarh hstate as a marriage Present from 
a former MaharSjl of Chota Nagpur 

In very- few parts of India can the various 
stages of evolution of successive village 
systems and forms ol landholding be found 

the country formed a congeries of rndepend- 
ent village communities, and each vHlage 

community was the proprietory bodv own! 

■ngall the land inside 1 he village bolSa^ 
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Then wc have leen these village communi* 
ties forinmg themselves info gmypji or Pir- 
has for purposes of mutual support and each 
group acknowledging a leader styled the 
MiokL We next saw how, in course of 
time, a Raja arose a mo ngyt them, and got 
all the village communities under his domi¬ 
nation. This NSgbansi Raji who was 
originally perhaps of the same race as the 
primuive seftlersn and was no more than 
the chosen leader of the people, gradually 
became Hmduized, and ihcn commenced a 
serious change which grad natty evolved the 
various land-tenures existing at the present 
dav. 

Khas Bhandar^ —The Raja first gradu¬ 
ally managed to take actual ‘(khSs)’ posses¬ 
sion of some villages as hb special demesne 
(khlls bh 5 nd 5 r',.-The area in the kh^s pos¬ 
session ol the MahSrSja as his private de¬ 
mesne now measure 63 square miles 
within the Rinchi District 

Khorposh Tenures.— The RSj 3 next 
granted a number of villages to his brothers 
and other near relatives the Thakurs, Lais, 
etc, —for their mainlenance At 

first, ! I would appear, these grants meant 
nothing more than assignments of the tri¬ 
butes cir supplies which the used to get 

from the village communities. I he Kkor* 
posh tenures created by the Mah 5 r&j& or his 
piedecessnrs wiiiiin the RSnciu District 
measure i.^J50'93 square miles. fheie 
include the Deori Mahals or villages granted 
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to the Mah&T&nSs by \va)’ or rtower on 
maintenance. 

Feudal Jaglr Tenures. -Hut, as the 
RSjS grew more and more ambitious, and 
began to surround himself with a court 
Composed of Hindu adventurers from Behar 
and the Central Provincas, these HindO 
courtiers and ImlShs came to be remunerat¬ 
ed for their serv'ices with grants (yajfirs) of 
villages. Unlike the KSja and his kinsmen, 
these alien adventurers could not rest satis¬ 
fied with such nominal rights over the 
villages as the Raja himself owned, or, was 
in a position to gram. And these alien 
Jftgirdar* gradually attempted to assert and 
acquire real rights to lands and villages 
comprised within their jagtrs. The Raja 
and his khdrpdshd^rs would appear to tiave 
given more or less support to such attempts. 
The i>nginal settlers naturally showed fight 
And Ihe Raja and his Jagird 5 rs thereupon 
called in the aid of more war-like foreigners 
to overawe the aboriginal peasant-propfie- 
tois into submission. These newly-arrived 
ns ^“i?' adventurers, too,-the Chains the 
BfltSilcSp the Kautias, wtre aimilarlv 
remunemted with jagir grams of village 
and the grantees undertook to render 
military service vvhenever required. 

|»#llrs.-As the Rajrs power 
thus gradually increased and he Lumed all 
the pomp and pageant of Hinda royalty, he 
came to entertain a large retinue oF polk cal 
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and donTesiic favottrites and servants, and 
each of them had lo be ptovided for. 

Similar grants were also made to certain 
persons by way of reward for particularly 
meritorious services, Or for remarkable feats 
•of strength or intellectual skill. And thus 
a number of service tenures came into 
existence, some of which were held rent- 
free and others on quit-rents. 

Incidents of Tenures. - -The JSgir 
Tenures of all sorts (except life-grantsl are 
held on what is locally known as Putra 
Pafrodijf tenure. These arc by custom 
resumable by the Maharaja ontheexiinc- 
tion of the direct legitimale male descend¬ 
ants of the original grantees. Old records 
show that these tenures were in former 
times neither partible nor alienable. On 
resumption, the widow of the last holder 
is by custom entitled to a suitable main¬ 
tenance. Judicial decisions originally based 
on a mistaken analogy with similar icnurts 
in Bebar and Lower Bengal would appear 
to have made these tenures partible as well 
as transferable. Originally, it would appear 
no rents used to be paid by the holders of 
Jagir tenures. When, however, these feudal 
and other services gradually became obsi>- 
letc, small cash rents came to be assessed. 
The rents payable by most nf these Jagir- 
Aars^ though formerly enhancible from time 
to lime with the increase of the cultivated 
area, have ceased to be enhancible at all 
by operation of judicial decisions, tn sortie 
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forms of such grants, how«ver, such as the 
“Hindu Harimr and the “Bhandowa,'* it 
was distinctly stipulated from the hegmning 
that no in crease of rent could ever be 
demanded, ft is curious that the incident 
of resumahiUty applies In the District even 
to religious grants Impartibility and 
primogeniture would seem to have*at one 
time been the lex of the Disirict, but 
SI nee com para f i ve ly rece n t t i mes, m ost 
jSgird^t families have been following the 
ordinary rules of inheritance under the 
Mitakshara school of Hindu Law. I'hc 
Jagir tenures in the fiS-nchi District under 
the Maharaja, together with the dominions 
of the dependent Zamindars of Tamir, Silli, 
RQndu and baranda (which do not properly 
fall into this class I nteaiiure as much as 
4475'3o square miles. 

Dependent Rajas.—As for the depend¬ 
ant chiefs of the hive Parganas, they were 
not. It would seem, creations of the Chota 
'' Maharaja, but in former tintes 
appear ,o have sometimes allied themselves 
to the Lhota Nagpur Ifaja and acknowledg¬ 
ed his su^ramty and at other times assumed 
I nde pcode n ce ^ t w,-, s n or t j 11 , h e 1 a M qua r- 

17 Th, r ^’*^ni ury I ha f the chiefs 

of iht ^ive I arganashsid to dtftniielv ack¬ 
nowledge the Cho,i Mahlija 

their superior landlord and pay their uu.ua 
of the revenue into the hands If the ^Lhi- 
rajaas rent, But these estates, i, would 
seem, were no: resumable by ,he Maharaja 




for default dF direct heirs. KSie has beci> 
reaumed^ but the grounds on which rehUrnp- 
tion was granted in 18^5, have been 
deciared unsound by subsequent judicial 
deebions.'^ limir has been judioaSly 
decliired 10 be non-resumable. As for 
the Bnrway chief, his ancestors appear to 
have been originally dependant on the 
kija of Sorguja. He appears later 00 
m have transferred his abtgiance to the 
ftSja of Chota NSgpUf, but the Sflr^ujl 
chief would seem to have effected a recon- 
quest. The troops o( the Surguji chief 
who -kept possession of liorvvay for several 
years\ retreated only when a British detach-* 
ment under Colonel Jonea appeared in the 
Pargani Walter Hamiiton writes 
**Cooceiving this a favourable opportuniiVi^. 
the of Chot^ N^gpdr determined to 

attempt its reconquei^t, but he stood noi the 
least chance of success had not the British 
Commander^ and the Magistrate of Klrnghar^ 
advised the Bur we chief to submit on the 
assurance of personal safety/' 

RengloiiS Brit Tenure. —The para- 
pha^naha of a Hindu HSjS's court C4iuld 
not be Complete without a posse of BrSh- 
mans. And consequently a number of 
brahman priests were invued from outside, 
temples of Hindu denies were ci-ected in^ 
the countr\'p and ^bramhottar/ ‘debottar" 

« Viih judumertt ^^aja^ Kannynjguin parsed 
Augui^i, in ^ippt-al an the Tamar resumpTi<MV 

suit. 
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and other bril j^rants of land^ and 

villages were made tu these Urlhman tirtests 
for their mainteriiance, and for the upkeep 
of the icntpteSi and the worship of the 
deitieSa 1 he number of such grams is, 
however, rather small, and the majority of 
those that exist appear lo be of compar- 
tively recent origin. The fjrjf tenures 
granted to Brahmins and others measure 
154-89 square miles, other service tenures 
flteasure 015 square miles and miscellaneous 
tenures measure iq square miles within 
the .ViahftrajS's estate in the Kanchi District. 

Thikas and other Leases. - In the first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century, a differ¬ 
ent class of adventureis appeared in the 
country. These were North Indian traders- 
Mahomedans, Sikhs and other Hindus.— who 
swarmed into the country with various 
merchandise and sold them at exorbitant 
prices to the Nigbansi R4ja and his big 
and Khorpushdara. Still later 
the growing luxurious habits and general 

‘he lUjSs and 
JAgirdars made them incur similar other 
habilit.es to the SfihQs or moneylenders and 

- Jie'rdars and Khor- 

poshdars, from time to time, granted perma- 

«l cn:d,t.r., o.e, ,h» head, of ,h. abo,i^ 
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nal propriciors. I'hc ignomnc MDndSri 
Khunik&rtidars ^hernsrlvers wete SGnictinic5r< 
gulled by the -sahOs into transferring their 
viliages to them generaSly for inadequate 
cDnsideratioiiK Determined to make the best 
dI their bargain, these various classes of 
grantees, lewees, and purchasers spared no 
pains to break down the original village 
system of the MundS^ and Uflons, And 
the various classes of existing land tenures 
in the villages of the Kinchi Disrrict mark 
the varying degrees of Success achieved In this 
attempt in the different parts of the country^ 

Such, in bfiefi is the history of the 
growth o( the different intermediate 
tenures under the RajS (noiv MahSrljal of 
ChoiS. Nagpur. At present as much as 
659'! 5 square miles within the Ranchi 
District are held under the MahSrlj^ in 
leases, temporafv or permanent* The res¬ 
pective areas of the different cias-ses of these 
leases are : — A/ofrarrari tenures, 21'55 square 
mites 5 permanent (doami) absolute grants, 
square miles ; temporary lea'^es ihika 
proper), square miles; permanent 

leases {ilo<wti ihi^a}^ 6'4^ square miles ; rent- 
free \Jthaimt) tenuresn square miles;, 

and usufructuary mortgages trie. 

^'77 square miles. 

Percentages*—Thus, of the total area of 
the KSnehi District a little less than 9 per 
cent, is now in the direct ikhas} possession 
of the MahfirSjl of Chdti NSgpflr and 9 per 
cent, has been given away by him im 
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leases^, lemporarv or permanent. Nearly 
•63 per cem. of the area of ihe Didirict is 
helU by the MahSrSija's JSgirdirs and i4’8 
per cent, by his kharposhdars, rS per cent, 
by his 6rjl-holders, o*i per cent, by other 
service-bofders and O'J per cent, by bis 
ISkhirSjdSrF^ nr rather AliatVafifars (rent free 

tenti re-holders}, 

Mundari Khuntkatti Tenancies held 
directly under the Maharaja. —Of the 
7,65»-2tl square miles of the Choifi Nappilr 
(Mah 3 rii}a’s) estate only 96 94 square miles 
are held directly undet the Mahar^jd as 
A/iindBri lands (included withirt 

"Intact" as well as “liroken" (Chuntkatti 
vtljagc,s) by the descendants of the original 
Mundl settlers* arid includes some lands 
held by the ParjSt in ‘intact' MOndSn 
Khuntk&tti villages. The total area repre¬ 
sents not more than 14 per cent, of the 
total area of the District. Other Khuntkatti 
lands. Of land* originallv reclaimed by non- 
MQndiri abofiginals or semi-aboriglnals 
and still held hy iheir descendants as privi¬ 
leged tenancies altogether mea,sufe only 


* Oi this, miles arc wiihm vjft 

square milw ouLii^ the AfanJtf Within the 

estate of ihc (3[ Pachete there are 3-^ square miles 
Pf ;Ua«Jart lands and 0 square mil« S 

^,er AA«riMd«r Lindsf^-ilhin Ihc ki 
So also within the esiAie of the kata of Pndtt» .1,-7- 
are (Within liirtk, of the kaii^hi 

square miles of Mundari Khmuhnttl lands apJeUin- 
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21"I2 square miles within the KanchJ 
District, but only Ji'i6 square miles are 
wiihin the^ ChotJI Nagpur s) 

instate. Besides these^ rheie are, as %vc shalJ 
sec lalcr on, other Mundari Khuntk^tti 
villages and lands held by MniidSs under 
(he J^gird^ts and others. 

Having ihus taken a general view of the 
infeudations of the first degree directly untier 
the MahlfSji of Choii NSgpur^ we shall 
attempt a general survey of the remnants of 
the original communal villages and the 
various cultivating tenancies which have 
sprung up on the ruins of I he original com¬ 
munal system* 

Intact Mundari Kfiuntkatti Villages. 
—Only 156 villages in the Ranchi District 
have successfully withstood the aggressions 
of Jagird^rs and rhikid^rs and retained 
(heir “Khuntkllti'* character “intact" to 
this day* The village community is iheore^ 
tically the Joint-owner of all village lands^ 
and acEually joint-owners of ail unoccupied 
and waste lands and of all rights to these 
villages* Of these “^intact" villages, 87 arc 
wuthin the Khunti Th^nilf 59 in 1 h 3 na 
T&m§rt 9 in Th 5 ,nS Biindu and i in 'I'hanI 
R§he. I he total area of these villages is 
* 53'7 square miles. The greater portion of 
this area is held under the Jigird&rs ornther 
tenurV'-'holders. Tn these “Intact KhuntkStti^^ 
villages, the original village communiiv^ 
■or the Khuntk§itidars as a body, still retain 
full proprietory' rights, subject to ihc pay- 
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merit of a petmanentfy fixed t^uli rent to 
the superior tandlord. Hach khunik&ttidar 
pays his share {c/tottdo] fixed originally 
irrespective of the (juarttity of land he held t 
this quit rent is paid to the secular headman 
{Munda)of the villaire who, in hts turn, pays 
it, in aManki-palti, to the Minki, and, out¬ 
side theManki-pattis, to the superior landlord 
himself or his agent, Origttixlly, it appears 
there used to he a periodical redUtribution 
of the cultivable lands of such a village 
amongst the Khflntkatri brotherhood. But 
in course of time the first step in the 
change from absolutely communal property 
to qualified individual property was taken 
when individual Khuntklnidlrs came to 
hold specific portions of these cultivable 
village lands and called such lands their 
own and left them on their death to iheir 
own heirs, but even then, when the necessity 
arose, the community could rake aivav a 
portion of the lands of one member who 
had too many plots and hand it over to 
another who had too little for his increasing 
requirements. Neither the Mink! nor the 
Munda nor the Pahan has anv auptrior right 
of property. The MSnki gets a small nt- 
muneration tor his trouble in colleeting the 
contri^butions often misnamed 

“rent ) from the different villages of the 

tHe superior 

andlord. his remuneration i* derived 
from the cAandas payable by one of the 
villages of the patti. Such a village is 
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c&]|i!d the €tmpiita village and the other 
Villages of ihe paiii are called ikoAur 
villages in the Sonepur ParganSt because 
it is out of the ckandcis collected from such 
villages that the dues ol the superior land-^ 
lord — the ThSkur—are paid. Every KhOnt- 
kattidlr of an Int^t KhuntAaiii village has 
the right to reclaim any waste land whhm 
the village limits or take any jungle produce 
or timber he requires from the village jungles. 
Underground rights belong to the Khuntk^tti 
community as a whole. Khtintk^tti tenan¬ 
cies are inalienable except for certain 
purpOincs and under certain conditions and 
restrictions now laid down by law, and are 
heritable. The rent or chanda of old 
Mfindiri KhQnik^tti tenancies can never be 
increased. 

Broken Mcrndari Khaatkattl Villages. 
— The first stage in the disintegration of 
the In tact Khuntkatti'^ system may be 
seen in some villages of ParganA TamSir* 
where although the or superior land¬ 

lord receives at the hands of the village 
hfilndl the quit-rent payable by the Khunt- 
kEtti Village community^ the has 

succeeded in getting hold of a few acres 
of land as his own share {Raj-angs) and 
named such land as the Raj-has. He has 
since either been in cultivating possession 
of the land or settkd his own tenants on 
such land. When the **Raja‘^ or l ikSit ol 
T&m^r bi^gan to lease out such viHages, 
these “Rij-has** lands catne to be excluded 
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from th« iniermedtate tenure, and the parjaa 
settled by the on such lands began to 
pay rent dir«t to ihe “tiajS.” In this 
respect, the history of rSjh&s lands in 
Tamar appears to diHer someivhat from the 
villages in Nagpur proper. 

Other Broken Mundari Khuntkattl 
Villages.—The nest stage in the break¬ 
down of the original communal village 
system may be seen in those villages—also 
called breikcn fit villages—in which 

cither an alien (Diku) landlord or the 
village headman (MundSj himself, prompted 
by avarice, has gradually arrogated to 
himselF the proprieta^ rights in the village 
and thereby broken its communal nature. 
Either the superior landlord himself, or the 
MQnda or a ZarpeshgidSr {mortgagee) or a 
Nilamdar (auction-purchaser) from'hirn,began 
first by himself collecting the chandSs from 
the parjas (‘eta-horoko*), proceeded next to 
enhance the chandis payable by the Khunt- 
kattidars, and lastly reduced most of the 
KhOntkattidars to the position of ordinary 
rayats, I he Pahin’s office was indispensable 
and his Khuntkatti status could not therefore 
be interfered wlih. The near relatives of the 
Munda were reduced to the position of 
BkbQs, I'.e., KhorposhdSrs or maintenance- 
holders. 1 he rest of the fraternity gradually 
sank to the position of rayais. Finallv, the 
Manda assumed the controi of the village 
jungles and waste lands * The Khgntkitti 
• During the recent Setilemcnl cf«rations. where 
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brotherhood has lost its Joint ownership ol 
the entire village area, but each KhQnt- 
kSttld^r only retains his proprietary rights 
over the old lands he cultivates. These lands 
form his individual "'MOnd^ri Khuntkfltti"’ 
tenancvi for which he most pny his fixed 
*^chandV* 'now practically '"rent") direct to 
bis new *Mand1ord." Khamkfitti Tenancies 
are heritable, and their rents can never be 
increased unless where a new tenancy has 
been created within twenty years prior to 
the date of the laodlord'^s application for 
enhancement. Although the rights to 
jungle produce and Jungle trees become 
more restricted than when the village was 
"'^intact," a KKuntkattldlr of a **broken*’ 
village may reclaim any w^asie land he 
chooses. In the Parganl of TSmir, we find 
a third class of ^^broken Khuntkaiti’^ 
villageSp which take us one step further in 
the disintegration of Khuntk^tti system^ 
In this class of ‘^broken" villages^ the 
*‘Raja" Of superior landlordt has Introduced 
an intermediate landlord^ probably original* 
ly called Manjhi* The of Tamar 

the descent of a tenant from the original foundi^r of 
a Khuntkatti village coi^td be traceUp his khumkatti 
jtatvj was recorded and thus saved Troin future 
attacks. For an account of Che break-down of ihe 
Khumkalti sj-slem viJe the special niemorartduru 
prepared by the Rev. Father J- Hoffman, s.j.p And 
Mr, F, l+E^erp ].C-S.| and appended to Mr. Justice 
CarnduF^s and also to Mr, Keid^s editions of the 
Chola Nagpur Tenancy Act. 

* It probable that some men d the Sarw^k 
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remained the master nf the block of landsr 
he had hr$t secured For himself as his 
has^' and his new lessee or intermediate 
landlord began to collect the 
direct from each individual KhQntk^ttid^r^ 
josi as his lessor — the —used to do 

before he leased out the village. This inter¬ 
mediate landlord or too, soon 

began to cast covetous eyes on the village 
lands and before long possessed himself of 
some oF these laod&t probably held originallv 
by some of the eta'katurenko or who 

used to hold them under one or more of the 
Khuntkattid^rs. These lands came to be 
called the ^‘Manjihas"" or “Maji-has" and 
became the privileged lands of the lessee of 
the village. In this last class of ‘"Brokets 
KhQntk^iti” villages we are landed almost 
on the threshold of the next kind oF Rinchi 
vIHages. The total areaol ^Hiroken Khunl- 
k5.tir* tenancies in the Ranchi District 
measures about ^5 square miles. 

Bhuinhari Villages. — In the villages 
now known as the Bhuinhari villages, ihe 
KiiHwfWii system or even the very names 
of ''Khuntkatir and “Khontkanidar” have 
been obliterated. Only a few miserable 
fragments of the old Khuniimi lands of 
the original clearers oF the soil have been 
left to their descendants as privileged tenures 
and these are called their ^Tihainhiri" lands 


caiite (known as Manjhb m the RaTKhj DhiricO were 

sack ordinal mtermediaie landlords and from them the 
n^me ManjiFias or Majihas^" crlginsted. 
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Th* rtst of the village-lands have been 
absorbed mostly within the **Raj-has** and 
partly within the "iVlijI-has/^ The names 
^*Rfij-has^" and **Maji-has" no longer connote 
the same meaning which w^e have seen 
ihem bear in the last tiass of ^^Broken 
Khuntkitti” villages In TamSr* What is 
called ^*Raj-bas” in the Bhuinhuri and 
Zamindari villages are known as praiali 
lands in TSmar. The “Raj-has” lands in 
the Bhoinh^ri and purely Zamindari villag¬ 
es have no longerp as in TlmST, any concern 
with the “Raja"’ or superior landlords where 
there is an inEermediate landlord over the 
"Village* But the rents collected From “Raj- 
has” lands in these villages are supposed to 
make up the superior landlord's dues which, 
however^ are generally satisfied with a 
fraction only of the profits derived by the 
intermediate landlord from these RSj has 
lands, “M5ji-has"" lands, though originally 
created only in villages in which the supe¬ 
rior landlord introduced a lessee under him, 
have since arisen even in villages in the 
direct possession of the superior landlords 
*"Maji-has” lands in such villages have been 
created by the latter for his owm benefit 
partly out of the “RSj'has” and partly out 
of old “Khuntkatti"^ or ‘‘^Bhuinhari” lands 
of the descendants of the original settlers^ 
The lands in most BhuInhSci 

villages now cover the largest area of culti¬ 
vable lands and are generally culti* 
vated both by holders of BhilinhAri lands 
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and by oTher cultivators as ordinary rayats- 
on cash rtot or produce rent or both, Tbp 
greater the disintegration of the ancierit 
system in such a village, the larger has beei> 
the number of subdivisions or classes of 
“lOj-haa lands in them. 1 hus, in the 
MOnda country—I he sou them and eastern 
parganfts of the Kanchi Districi—the names 
Raj-has, called 'parjali' or'rayaiali’ in parts, 
of the Ranch PSrgatias, and “Korkar" (land 
reclaimed by the individual exertions of a 
tenant and held on privileged terms) only 
are known, and the name “Chhaiisa" has 
just found its way in hut a few villages. 
The various sub-divisions of the 'Rij-has* 
named ‘'ChhatisC "MurM ChhatisS,'* 
'‘Utakar," "Miswar/' etc., with their varie¬ 
ties of incidents and liabilities, are widely 
used only m the purely Zamindari villages 
and in such Bhumhlri village as are nearer 
t he MahSraja s seat, as for example. In 
tbanis Mandar, Ldhardaga, etc. We shall 
describe these different Subdivisions of "Ral- 

bas lands when we come to the last class, 
of 

Bhuinharl Tenures.-Let us return 
now ID the Bhuinhart tenures. I’hese mark 
the final change from joint or communal 
ownership to individual ownership. When 
the old khQmkltti or communal system 
was thoroughly broken down by ihe “Raii" 
or the jagirdV o. the ihi^dS? 
the auction purchaser nr the Zarpeshgedlr 
and even name of KhuntkH.i waf 108^ 
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portions of their ancestral lands were, eilher 
by way of compromise or owing to the new 
landlord's inability to grab them, left in 
the possession of the menbers of the origioal 
village community and named their "lihuin- 
h\rV* lands. Originally* an aboriginal 
village community in the Ranchi District vvas^ 
divided into two khunts or stirpes* as they^ 
are still so divided in the intact 
villages* These were the khilnt of the PAhin 
or village priest called Naiga or Baiga in 
some parts atid the khilnt of the Miinda 
or secular headman of the village. Sn some 
villagest particularly in the western parga- 
nis, a subdivision of the P^thin khunt,. 
known as the Puj5r khunt» has come into 
existence* probably from the real^ P^hln 
having delegated his priestly duties to a 
junior branch of the family* An addition 
to the number of khiints or stirpes in the 
BhQinbari and purely ZamindlLri villages, 
was in course of time made by the landlords 
themselves to safeguard their interests in 
the villages. This is the Mahfito khunt 
which has in most villages been probably 
created out of the Mundi kbilni. 

In a Bhuinbiri village, these village offici¬ 
als have each been allotted specific lands 
for his services. But it is the Mah^toi land 
alone which is, properly speaking, a service 
land. The Mundal and Pibinli lands are 
generally practically hereditary as the 
offices of a Mflndi and Pahla too are ordi¬ 
narily hereditary* St is only in a few Mund^ 
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near the UrSon country- and in a 
number of UrSort villages that ihe Pahan's 
office is not hereditary- In such villages 
an election of a Pahiti and his assistants is 
made every three years from amongst the 
members of the Pahan khQnt, and in some 
villages even from amongst the Bhtiinhars 
in general, by certain well-recognised sup¬ 
posed supernatural processes.•' We shall 
now describe each class of these privileged 
^nuresin a Hhflinhari village separately. 
The total area of Bhutnhari lands in the 
KSneh. District IS now only 203 square miles. 

{i) Afiituf Bbmnhart Laads.—These are 
the fihuinhln lands pn^r. Up till the 
recent Hurvey and Settlement of the District, 
the holders of such lands were general I v 

certain specified service^ 
called bet-begar, ^ These services have now 
been commuted into cash payment. Besides 

villages for such lands. 1‘hese rents and 
services can never be enhanced on any a(> 
count whatsoever. The Khpot BhfiinhSrl 
^nds are heritable. Up till the passing of 
Bengal Act VJ of 1908, these lands Swd 
to be transferred, although, it would seem 

lil 'll "" places where 

lands could not be ZZ' 

Mta ptkZI process and the 
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members of his khunL As late as ia 
November^ r88o in the Final Report of the 
Bhuinhari operations^ published in the 
Catcutiii Ga^^tU, we are told,—“Where the 
land of the Khunt are held jointly or at least 
under the control of a single Head Bhiin* 
h?ir^ such right of transfer cannot be 
■exercised unless the members of the Khiint 
choose Jointly to do so/^ Bur even this 
trace of the older communal character of 
(he tenure finally disappeared and the share 
of an individual Bhuinh^r, even in undivid- 
-ed Bhuinhari lands^ came to be freely 
transFerredp Since Novernber^ 1908, only 
usufructuary mortgages and leases, not 
■exceeding seven year^, if in the banda 

form, and not exceeding five years in other 
cases^ are permitted. Formerly, when a 
BhuinhSr died heirless or abanclonded his 
BhQinh^ri lands,such lands were regarded as 
still the lands ol his or stirp, and the 

headman of the khunt generally distributed 
the lands amongst such members as had not 
■enough lands with ihrm^ But It is now 
many years that the Zamindars, in a large 
number nf Bhuinhari villages, have been 
taking possession of such lands. In the 
same Governinent Report of ibSo we find 
the senior Bhuinhari Commii^sioner, Mr, 
R. D* Hftldi^r, writing: —find in¬ 
stances of lands held by subordinate BhQtn- 
hSrs %vho have left the country for good, 
retained vvi thin the khunt, another member 
raking the place of the one who is absent. 
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Bui ihts occura where rhe Bhumh3rs muster 
strong. Fn the majority of cases, however^ 
where ihe HhuinhSr leaves his village, the 
zamindar takei forcible poi^ession of his 
lands, and does not allow a Bhuinh^r about 
to leave bis home to sell or mortgage his 
lands for his own benefit. I his is regarded 
as a great hardship. . . . , The tenures 

registered at so much public cost should be 
made as secure as possible, and the greatest 
obstacles should be placed by rules in the 
way of assessing them as rSj-haa." 

(a) Bhuikiifia Z,onJs.—These constitute 
the second class of BhuSnhari lands and are 
of three kmd§:—- 


iJfcMffeJlete or private 
Bhttfifeelfl lands.— I heseare included within 
the EJhQinhari lands of a particular khunt. 
tach IjhQm may have its separate Bhuin- 
har, Bhutkheta. The members of one 

"o/’ghts to the Bbiiinhari 
IJhuikheia of another khlint. No rent or 
began IS doe for such lands. .Asa former 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. Colonel 
Dalton, ruled,—-‘such lands are like ihe 
Debottar . . lands oI the Hindus, and 
cannot be alienated.- The reason tht 
aboripnes assign for the non-saleahiUty of 
such lands is that m the event of the ilnd 
passing into the hands of an l 

hhut will not be worshLnL Ta >’ 

will befall ttin calamity 

will oeiall the khunt. Since November 

1908. non-alienability except under specified 
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restrictLona a.nd conditions is an incident 
of all Bhumhari tenures. 

(i) The Gaara Mtirdana Bhutihsta .— 
This class of Bhi 3 itkhet^ is {ound only in 
some UrSon vdlages. The land is consider'- 
ed to he the property of tlie aboriginal 
village community and is settled periodic^ 
ally by the village headmen with different 
fiyats who each pay a small rent with 
which the expenses of the periodical pu]&s 
and feasting arc met. The landlord 
receivcB no rent for such lands. The name 
gaoro indicates the communal character oF 
such lands and the namo nttrdana (male) 
is applied because only men and no women 
can take part in the puji or the feast. 

(c) The Deswali nr Public Bkuikheta .— 
This land is cultivated either by the P^han 
or village priest hiniself or by r^iyats who 
have to pay him rent for it* fhe income 
derived from this class of Bhutkhet^ land 
is spent on a grand triennial festival in 
honour ni Desluli Bonga. The village 
landlord receives no rent for such lands* 

(d) The Andher Bhutiheta- -This is found 
only In a few' Uraon villages* The fields are 
devoted to certain spirits mysteriously Im¬ 
ported there by the &jha or ghost-finder 
when a village ia visited by some calamity* 

(j) The Pahanai Lands. —These are the- 
lands held by the P^hfin or village priest 
called Baiga in some villages, and include 
also the service lands of the Pah^n^s assist¬ 
ants. rhcBe latter bear different names 
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in diffcfent ytHages. We give below the 
•principal divisions of 'Pah^nai' lands. 

(fl} The DaU'katarL —This is the PAh3nS.i 
land proper, enjoyed by the Pahan himself 
for his priestly services to the village com- 
muniiy. No alienation of such land by 
the Pahln beyond the term of his PahAn- 
shtp is binding on his successors. The land 
is said to be so named from the branch 
■{(/rffi) of a karam tree cui and planted on 
the Dccasian of the Karam festival, 

16 ) TJie Lnwif.—This is the 

service land of the Partbhara (called Inlrn/w 
in same Urfton villages) whose doty it is to 
supply water for the puja^. Other service 
lands allied to the Panbhara lands ate 
found in certain l]r5nn villages. Such are the 
jittsrtn'.^/ief, flie Stip-kheia, and the Mnrgi- 
paA'i/tea lands. 

(.j) The .V/HfiJflj.—1*he Mundai lands of a 
village are held rent-free by the village- 
Munda, The landlord, it appears, has no 
right to take possession of such lands,—at 
least so long as there is a member of the 
Munda Khuot abve in the village. Ordina- 
tily, the office of the MundS is hereditary, 

(5) Tbe XtahittoL—Thh is the service land 
of the Mihto. It is held rent-free. The 
landlord, in some instances, has been known 
ro dtamissa MnhtS for absolute neglect of 
duty. But when there is a Mahio Khutii in 
the Village, the new Mahto must, according 
to custom, be appointed from among the 
members of the M 5 ht 5 KhQnt, and the 
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M^htoi land will go to sucb newly appoint¬ 
ed M^hto^ 

Maji-has Lands^ —In most of ihevilUj^w 
of the HSnchi District in which Bfiuhih^rt 
lands were demarcated and registered under 
Bengal Act II of i86gp the landlords were 
found to have been in possession of privi¬ 
leged private lands called Mijn/i-ka^ or 
Maji-has. In such lands a r£iyat cannot 
now acquire a right nf occupancy even 
though they are settled with him on cash 
rent and for an indefinite term. The total 
area of Mixji-kas lands within the district 
including Bethkheti lands desenbed below, 
is 89 square miles or 565904 acres. In man^ 
villages where “landlords^ privileged lands’^ 
were not demarcated under Bengal Act t! oF 
1869 the landlords have somehow managed 
to get hold qF some lands as their private- 
demesne. The landlords hold 65 square 
miles of such undemarcated ^Zirat' lands 
within the Disiricl. And the total area of 
Don-privileged ,Vjy-/i3te or ihas lands of the 
Ranchi Zamindars is 151 square miles. 

Betkheta Lands .—These lands are now 
considered as privileged lands of the land¬ 
lords* Unlike RliJKas lands, no right of 
occupancy can accrue to such lands. They 
are given to r^iyats free of rent on condi¬ 
tion of their performing certain services to 
the landlord. The principal service required 
is the cultivation ol the landlord's maji-has 
land for him. The landlord can resume 
such lauds whenever he chooses to dispense 
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Tvith the customary services in the future. In 
some villages, however, where we find a 
very large area of BeWitta lands with a 
very small area of Mnnji-ltas lands, iheso- 
■called f^cthheta lands would appear to 
have been originally granted in lieu of 
■services rendered in the past and not on 
■condition of rendering services in the future. 
This second class of Betkketa lands 
should he properly classed as Ra/-has lands, 
as by^local custom all the incidents of 
*f^jhas lands attach lo such lands, al- 
though the law appear to have ignored 
the distnclion. 

Purely Zamlndari Villages.— We now 
come to the last class of Rfinchi villages 
m which either by reason of their recent 
establishment the old communal system of 
and-holding never existed, or the old khflnt- 
katti community died away or were lone 
ago obliged to abandon the village leaving 
no trace behind except their time-wofS 
tombstones. In these villages, not many 
m number, the landlord is the absolute 
master, subject only to such rights in others 
and liabilities on his own part as have been 
created by conuact, custom or law. In 
most of such vill™ we find all the various 
subdivisions of the Jfoj-kos. some or othe4 
of which we meet with In the several RKn ” 
ban villages in the UrSon country and in the 
portion of tlie Mflnda country adToininriw 
U,So„ Thc» .•p„„ STif 

» b, me, w„h 
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and nOrth*wc:5r£r[t parts oF the District. 
Except the Lands in tlie kims possession of 
the landlord and those given by hifn to 
servants, and lands given as ^betkhfta*' to 
tenants In consideration of beUb^garti. all 
lands of such villages are reni-paying* Of 
these rent-paying lands the Avholei with 
the negligible exception of 14 square miles* 
of non-Mundari Khuntk§tii tenancies in 
the whole District^ is known as /?a/-Aai(the 
same as the Parfm or Parjati of Tamar 
Parganl) and are mainly divided into 
the following classes s— 

(i) Chhat{$a .—This is the principal class 
of ftAjhas lands and> originallyp it would 
seem, the only class of such lands besides 
Korkar, A quantity of d$n or wet rice- 
field with a proportionate area of comple- 
meotar%' upland or danr make up 

each chhi^tha holding. In the more jungly 
parts of the District the area of lagan-d^nr 
or complementary upland was up till the 
recent Survey and Settlement operations, 
altogether indefinite. In some villages two 
poas of dojr and in a very few three poa$, go 
to make op one poa ckhtisa-. The chief pm 
is called the maiha or the head, the second 
the tatha or the feet, and the third the 
majhta or the middle. Ckhatisa dm lands 
pay higher rent than other subdivisions of 
^*R3Lj-has^" lands and generally also pay 

* Of ihtsc only ^ square miles are within ihc Cbota 
Nagpur Elstotc and 4 square mileg Within the P^chete 
Z.vnmdan. 
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certain produce rem» called rakvmaiSy 
because no separate rent is assessed on dSnr 
lands that ^o along with chiiatisa don lands. 
The name is said to have been derived from 
the word (cftjirn/js) tUirly-iix^ as, it is said,, 
the tenant had formerly to obey 

“thirty-six" numerous, and not literally 
ihirty-six), orders of the landlord. 

(ii) Korkar Lands.—Amongst R^jhas 

lands, this class carries the greatest privi¬ 
leges. As khtinikatii lands were originally 
prepared in the Jungles by the exertions of 
ai^^lnl^o^ village family, so Wlbar lands^ 
are prepared in beds ol streams or out of 
svasle lands by the exertions of an indivi¬ 
dual cultivator in villages other than Mniict 
K,huntkSLti ones, A fight of occupancy 
accrues to such lands as soon as they are 
prepared. No rent is pavable for the first 
lew years (varying in different villages 
generally from three to five years), after 
which half chhaU$a rates are imposed, in 
the Panch Pitganas these lands are called 
1 and&. 


Cm) MurU ChfiefiM.—These are dcH lands 
without any appendage of lagan (comple- 
mentary) danrs. One ftoa of murli chhJtisa 
contains nothing more than one poa ol doa 
land alone. No rakumats or payments in 
kind are realisable for such lands. This 
class of lands would seem to have arisen 
when, in course of time, some Zemindars 
grew zealous of the large area of compli¬ 
mentary ‘tanrs* held by tenants. In the 
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-strufJgie ihar ensucdn ?^ome of ibe bt!f^t 
(and^ which couU aHord lo spare iheir 
conipilraentary 'thnr lands were divcsied 
ijf their appendage ol l&gSn dSnr lands, and 
to he Crilled ttiKfii 

(ivj Uitakar itr Bd/fctih-OrifiinaVIy these 
lands, ii is sonieEinies said, were of the 
oat lire of tdbiimii tenures of Lower Bengal, 
the tenant paying rent (kttr] for it ior the 
year in which he raised {utkac) any crops 
^tnl; on it and no rent for the year in which 
it was left fallow. In the bt-ginniog these 
Jtiiids would seem to have been compli- 
meniaty' taar lands lor which grasping 
landlords succeeded in realising rent (jf-dr) 
in years In which they were under cultiva¬ 
tion. Finally, when these lands were con¬ 
verted intrt rice fields they were permanantly 
assessed to rent. N'ow-a-days, these lands 
are generally in continuous cultivation, but, 
<ven if left 'fallow in any particular year, 
no remission ol any sort is any longer made 
for that year. lands are now Jeti 

lands inferior in quality to Cftfiirifsa doN 
lands and have no complement of lagan 
danr or attached uplands. These a« 
assessed to rent at much lower rates than 
.cftfidfistJ lands (generally at half and same- 
times iwQ-thirds the r/i/iafisfl rale^'^. 
fact that iti some villages we now meet with 
Uttakar but no Alerfear lands, and that the 
Uttaiar lands are almost ahvays the worst 
^;la9s of don lands, would seem to show that 
■they were originally *tlnr lands, which were 
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converred into iion (korkarj lands fav the- 
ftnanrs hoJdine them. Pilands, like 
»>urh chhattsa lands, are the results of a 
similar struj^gle. and, as such, are met with 
in snmt villages only, 

(v) Mnstwr D^nr l^a*._The6e are up^ 
andft held m excess of the complementary 
i^gan^danr lands of the renanf. This class 
It appears, arose even later than cfiha'- 

and lands ; and in some parts 

of the District the name is yet unknown For 
such dmir lands, rent m kind equal to the 
quantity of wed-brains sown has to be paid. 
Jn pans oi the Pinch Pirganas rhesse i 

« puybl, lor ,„eh rf," Tondi, 

Su^r.' '•"■I'. 

^ fhe histors-., 

and the present condition of the Land 

Tenures of the klnchl District. The 
different decrees of success attained bv the 
Waja and his Jabirdars and ThikSdarsin vari¬ 
ous parts of the district Jn their 
to break down the old communli 

m„kod bj- ,b. diFfereo “rr':r‘v'i;i;s 

from the fact that out (,/□ tZ 
3,614 square miles of cultivLed 
Ranchi District onlv 188^ 

O.W held k, Jldodlri KhS“s't,iTal,d^* 4 
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square miles as other Khonikatti landis^ 
and as lirtle as ^o 1 square mileii as Bhuin- 
hari lands. These 405 square miles are 
the only remnanis of the ori^^inal form 
of landholding in rhc District. Of the restt 
by a curious coincidence^ just the same area 
—namely p 405 square mi lies—ate in the direct 
possession of the f^SjA and his Jigird^rs 
and Thikadlrs^ or their transfereeSp as their 
Majhi-hii^n nijptt; and ^landlords^ privileged 
lands." The remainder [3^804 square mikes) 
forming the hulk (about r^f ihc total 

cultivable lands of the District now constitute 
Raj-ha$ lands. Out of ihb, square 

miles are held by settled rlyat'^ and occu¬ 
pancy riyats, ZZl square miles by nom 
occupancy rSyaiSt 56 square miles by rSyats 
holding rent-free lands and 56 square miles 
by rayais paying only produce rents. 

Thus, from the communal system of 
♦Mniact KhtJOtkittr Villages in which the 
village community is the exclusive proprie¬ 
tor of all land inside its limits, subject only 
to the payment of a quit rent to the Rijl 
or other landlord, down to the purely 
Zamindiri village in which the landlord has 
now the actual proprietary right subject 
to the maintenance of all existing subordi¬ 
nate interests in land* we have in the 
Ranchi District evert,- successive grade of 
rights in land arising out of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the primitive aboriginal village 
communed. The Record of existing Rights 
for every village in the District recently 
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prepared by Govern mem ai a great expense, 
will, it IS fervently boped^ effectively arrest 
further dig-integratton, and bring about 
more friendly relation.^ between landlord 
and tenani in the District. It is to be hoped 
that both the landlord and the teriant will 
henceforth ungrudgingly give each other 
nis just dues, and each respect the other’s 
recorded rights. And, finally, we appeal 
to both that they should cease any longer 
to fritter away their energies and substance 
m “fe!«s quarrels and ruinous litigation, 
and henceforth co-operale to improve the 
material condition of their country, ever 
remembering that— 

Thfe imentrts af the rich man and the now. 

Are one and the same, inseparable evermore. 
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EPOCHS AND DATES. OR. A CHRO¬ 
NOLOGICAL SUMMARY OFTHE 
HISTORY OF THE RANCHI 
DISTRICT. 


I.-PRE^BRITISH ESA. 

( 1 > Hindu Period. 

Cirm 6th Century B.C. -The MQnd&s 
«ettle in Choti Nagpur. 

4 th Century, A.D. —Emperor Samudra 
Gupta of Magadha marches through the 
country in his southern expedition. 

CiVrd Sth Century, A.D.—The advent of 
the first N5gbaost RijS. 

(ii) Hahomedan Period. 

Circa 1510 , A.D.—Sher Shah seovis an 
expedition against the Rija of Jharkhand 
(ChotS NSgpilrt) to secure the possession of 
an elephant named * Syam Chandra. * ^ 

1585 .—An expedition sent by Akbar's 
general ShahabSs! Khin reduces the Raja 
to the position of a tributary of the Emperor 
of Delhi. 

Cireo 1616 —Jehanglr sends Ibrahim Khan 

* Thb is said to be mentioned epi a manuscript 
chmnicle aitributwi to Ahmad Yadpr. We are 
indebted for this infurni.itiwi lo T. S. Maepherseo, 
Esq.., if.Ao i-C-s. 
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to invade (Chota) Nigpur. The Raja is 
de^eated, captured, and incarcerated in the 
Gwalior fort^' 

1638.— The returns Co his country 

with the title of Shah or Shahi and thence¬ 
forward styles himself .viaharaja. 

- ^®32*“Sha}ahan grants PaiamaQ includ¬ 
ing (Chat a) Nag pci r as a Jagir to tlie Suba- 
dar of Patna on an annual rental of 
1^6^000. 

Circa J686.— This revenue is raised to 
m. i6r,ooo, “Koira Urissa or Nagpur with 
Karanpur or Badaun being rated at Rs 
40,505.’* 

17^^' ' ® SubadSr of Patna marches 
against the Raja of (Chotaj Nagpur, and 

diamond^'® 'Jasnriina in cash and 

173K— The SQbadar of Pima marches 
against the NagpQr Raja agam, and com- 
promises claims by receivinM Rs u o™ 
from the Ghatwal (Raja) of Ramgarh^ 

^i^piir Raja. -Vnd thus 
from this time until 177 j. ,h(; Chota Nagpur 

»ai5 M tribute thro ugh The 

Ra a of Ramgarh (now, of Padmaj who 
had before been his vassal ^ 

Il.-BRITISH ERA. 

(i> Mokharejl Period, 

[1765—1770.) 

iiilia^^mX' o7^: Dilti 
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BchSif of %vhich it U shown as a ‘mokhareji’ 
/disniembefud) melial in ihe jawahnnili 
^Revenue return) prepared by Mahomed 
Rez 5 Khan on behalf of (he company. 

1770. —Captain John Camac, the hrs( 
'tlritish Atjent enters Choli NSgpur. 

(if) Period of Military Collectors hip. 
[(771—1771).! 

1771. —First seulement of revenue is 
made direct svitk thel^ajitif Choii NSg- 
puT for a term of 3 years, by Captain 
Camac who is stationed at Ch&trS a* the 
‘Military Collector oi dlsirict Ramparh 
directly under the Governor at Fort 

W’iiUam. • I j 

l774._The Military Collector is placed 
under the Governor tiifd It is Cwticil, and not 
' under any of the six Provincial Revenue 
Councils. 

1777—From 1777 to 1788, yearly Settle- 
ments^are made with the Ra^S of Nijjpuf. 

iSo=r*l coftditlon.—Wilh ffsqurnt ineursiens oi the 

llcn. oecasToiiSl raids by the IJifka K=ls of Sirnl-hum. 
attd imessanl hastililies between mal jawrdars, the 
ealinlrs- *as in a most distracted cwidaien during 
And Ihc piKcdirg period ; and a more en«ti.q lomt 
<|( adminisiraiiofi wa£ deem«l nrcessaiy,] 

^ili) Raingirh Kemulation District Period. 

[1777—1833.] 

177 b Tone 7 .—A Munsiff is hrsi appoint¬ 
ed and stationed at ChiirS. j^he first 
Munsiff was Kazi Golam MoiuddinJ. 
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1880. — The livi5rrict of Rtmgarb or 
CliStra (which included Cliota Xiigptir 
proper) is placed as a regular Ziita under a 
} u dgc-Magi Strafe-Collector, 

. officer under the .ippcJbrr' 

junsdicuon of ihe Gavemor-Gencral up tdl rro'uand 
all er that under the Proi ineial Court a\ Civil Appeal 
a* Patna. As J/a^Utrut^, he is sabordinaie ta llie 
Patna Court of Cirtnri and to the N’Lzamat Arfalat at 
Calcutta. As Cotlitt^r, ht h placed under the 
Comntittw (styled ‘ flojird' since of Rei-enw at 
UlCUtM.J 

1781 , April 6, and July 5 . - Etegulatirius 
for the aiiministratioti of Justice are passed 
for the regular xHlas including ifilli CbittrH 
or Eiamgarh. 

wttlement of revenue witH 
the Kiji of (Chota) NSgpijf js eKicfjtied ►)r 
a term of ten years, after which (in 1700) it 
ts held to be permaneni. ^ 

coTTipeU the Rails 
r^jf Bundu and RShe to give iahuliah^o 
the Nagpur Rajl, 

1793 .— A junior covenanted civil servani. 

« appointed Register .Registrar) of ,he 
Judge-Mofiistrate-Col lector to assist him in 
his judicial work; a Hindu Law-officer is 
appointed to expound the Shatiras and a 
Law-officer ,0 expound the 

the UehJif poftion'TaillS R^i’llrh Ro^TIhe 

’ rat« 4 ris ' 
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1799, ApHL—Thc post of Collector js 
sepamtcd from that of Judge-Magistrate in 

1800, April.— The post of Collector of 
RSmgarh is abolished, atid the Collector of 
BeliSr (Gaya) is placed in charge of the 
Revenue Administration of ziUS RSragarh 
as well. 

1808-— Captain Roughsedge marches into 
jChotai NigpQr to reduce the Raja to a 
proper state of subjection. The^ RijS s 
evil genius, Dtwan Dindayal. flies to Calcutta 
where lie is arrested. 1 he RAj& submits 
and his disputes with his brothefS are 
settled. 

1809, June 4. -5!* {^lamindari) Police 
I'hlnSs are for the first time established in 
Chota) Nigpur. 

1809.— Mr. liichard Walpole^ is deputed 
to Chiua as the first .Assistant Collector of 
Hehar at Ramgarh. 

1816, June.— S he Assistant Collector at 
Ramgarh is directed to correspond directly 
with the BuarJ of Revenue instead ol 
through the Collector of liehir. 

Igl7 —The Collectorate of Rlmgarh is 
removed from the jorisdiction of the 
Calcutta Board of Revenue and^ placed 
under the tiehar-Benares Board of Commis¬ 
sioners (styled, since iBzi the Board of 
Revenue, Central Provinces). 

1819. January.-- Major Roughsedge is 
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appointed “ Political Agtint to the Govern- 
meat in South Behar, &c/* 

1819t Aprils— The RSjS of Chqi^ Nagpur 
is divested of iho charge of the police pend¬ 
ing the enquiry into the case of the murder 
of a suspected wiith (Adhur Dyej and her 
faiiiil 

iSiUf May. — The Chot^ (NSgpnr) police 
is it^niporarily placed under a new officer 
(Mahrimed Uzeem) styled the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. 

1823- ^ The is deprived of excise 

collections tvhich Collector Nathaniel Smith 
now farms out for Rs. 6,500. 

1824- A tax on linnna (ncc-beer) is 
imposed, and begins to cause discontent, 

1825 - — 1 wo other Mimsiffs are appointed 
m the district, one for LohardagS and 
another for Lesliegunj, 

182 a -A Pandit .Adaiat and a Moulvi 
Adalat are estabfished in the District, 
[ I Itese ivv'o Courts had concurrent jurisdic- 
lion : they tried civil suii-^ heard appeals 
Iro^m the decisions of the Munsiffs and were 
subject, like I he Kegisier. to the appellate 
jun^diclion of the Judge,] 

1826 , September 26 . -The Vice-Presi¬ 
dent m Council passes a resotui ion prohibit¬ 
ing the collection of tax on hanria prepared 
for private consumption, 

1828- —A fourth Ml 
the District and static 
^ 183L— Insurrection 
^ Captain VVilkinson 


ucisin IS 


_ -ctjjpoinieo in 

ned at BjjndO. 
of the Kols hreaWsout. 
(Officiating Pofiiical 
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Aj>ent at nSzaribagh) and Mr- Cuthbert 
^udge-MaK«straie uf Hamgarh) are appoint- 
■ed “joint Commissi on era for the affairs of 
ParganS Chota Kagpur.” 

1833 - — fhe tax on kanria (rice-bee rj is 
entirely abolished- 

1 ^ 3 - -Zilla Ramgarh is broken up, (he 
South Western Frontier Agency is establish¬ 
ed under Regulation So. Kill of 183 j, and 
the ordinary Regulations are tvithdrawn. 
(Five short roles arc passed in December, 
1833 , lor the guidance of the Agent and 
his subordinates). 

[Social condition.— The country svas 
never so full of turmoil a-? during this 
period. With fiet^uent inroads of the 
MarhSitSs (at times fearfully devastating 
such as in 1798 and i8oj), bitter hostilities 
between rival lagirdirs (as in Parganl 
Udaipur, 1806—8, in ParganSi Navvlgarh, 
181J — 18), ami invasinns Iroim vvithoat t^^uch 
as thnjie of ParganS Borvvay by ihc liaji of 
sSurgoja in 1795^ J 795 p 17981 and iHoi), the 
coyntrv' was in a moat distra-cied conditiun^ 
The worst of 'aH evils however, the 

ceaseless aggressions against the ancient 
landed rights <*l the aboriginal papulation 
which led to repeated insurrections, the 
mest serious of which were the 
rising of the Mundas of ParganS 1 §niIr 
(June and July, lyKg) ivho repulsed the 
troops led agan^si them by Captain ^Hagan 
but were finally put down by Captiiin 
Cooper ? the rising of the Tlmlr MundSs 
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under Bisbun MankI in 1797 ; the rising, in 
1807, of five thousand Mundas oi the same 

Pargani under Dakhin or Dukan Shaht 
Manki r^^ho was with difficulty captured by 
Captain Roughsrdge in March, 1808): the 
Mflnda revolts in Pargana* UShe and 
sail from 1796 to 1798 which could onlv be 
quelled by Lieutenant Welsh after several 
difficult engai-emerus; fresh disturbances 
m Kah£ in 1812, the more formidable 
disturbances under Rudu and Konia MundS 
(1819-1820.1. quelled by Lieutenant Billu: 
arid the most formidable of all insurrec- 
lions—that of the Sonepur Mundas in 
1831 32. Ihese ted to a thorough admmis- 
trativc change, and ibe S. W, F, \gcncv 

Heart of 

{L-hpi&J Nagpur was established.] 

The South-Western Frontier 
Agency Period, 

[1834—1854.] 

1834 . Jany., 15 .— Captain Wilkinson 
assumes charge as the first Governor- 
General s Agent for the Simlh-West Frontier 
Agency, wuth his civil headquarters at 

mtni ai Dor^nda. Lii-ui^nam Ousekv is 

appointed Principal Assistan, to ,hc AgVt 

for LohardagH. and two Mfiosiffs^ 

1834, Feby.— Clovernment approves of 
- arrangements propo^d Captain 
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Wilkinson regardinjj the respective jurisdic¬ 
tions ol oflicer^t and sanctions a set of ro!es 
for crimina l justice* 

1837t May^ — The Agent issues to his 
Assistanis jt ‘Rules" for administration of 
civil justkc, [Although the general Regula¬ 
tions were withdrawn from the Agertev^ the 
Courts ordinarily acted up in the spirit of 
the Regulations except where the Agent by 
any circular or special orders directed any 
particular Regulation to be disregarded* 
Such Were the orders directing the enforce- 
ment r^f the customary law of prinwg^mtiire 
in place of the Hauvir^ Regulationfi, the 
orders of September 26 , 1 ^ 42 , discontinu¬ 
ing enforcement of inUrcsi on Jo: 4 ns under 
certain conditECms, and the rule^ prohibiting 
sahsi of hnds in execution of decrees and 
allowing ‘equitable adjustment of debts' by 
official managemertT of “attached estaresJj 

iSS'/t June 6 .— Goternmeni by its letter 
No, 615 , approves of the 31 rules, 

1813, Sept, 37,— Government orders the 
removal of the headquarters pi the Princi¬ 
pal Assistant from LohirdigS, to Kishenpur 
(actually removed in 1 ^ 43 !. 

1843, Nov, 13,— The post of Deputy 
Commissioner i corresponding to the present 
pi.>st of Judicial Commissioner) is created 
with jurisdiction to try all Sessions Cases» 
hear criminal appeals and civil appeals and 
try original civil suits* 

1843 , Nov. — The German Lutheran 
Mission is established at Ranchi. 
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1645) Nov* principal Sadar Amirv 

is appointed tor Hizariba^Jh and Loharda^a 
Divisions, and is stationed at HSzanba^. 
[This officer is f^iven concurrent jurisdiction 
with the principal Assistanis.] 

1853. —The principal Sadar Amin’s Court 
Is removed to Gola* 

^ 1853, T he Parj^ana of PalSmau is cons- 
tuutcri a sub-division with headquarters at 
Korndl, under an A,S5isfant to the Agent, 
pf the 7 Government Police 'I hanas in the 
Lohardagi district, and lo Zaotiodari 
tlianas, four of the former and one of iht 
latter go to the Korndg sub-division. 

[Social condition.— Although on ihe 

establishment ol courts of justice and a 
Military Cantonment in their midst, thfr 
jSgm ars and thikadSrs liecame W openly 
turbulent than before and generally referred 
their mutual disputes to the British iribu- 
nals. they conlmued their campaign against 
their aboriginal peasant-proprietors steadily 
though silently. As Colonel Dalton wrote m 
iSy i. It was then that the greatest disiurb- 
curred”! proprietory tenure oe- 

(V) The period of Coomtissionefshlp, 
I.1S54—tgn.] 
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principal A^istant Commissi oners. Other 
Assistant Agents become Senior Asststant 
Commissioners^ or Junior Assistant 
Cotnmissionefs], The rules approved by 
Government in its No, 615 of the 6 lh 
Juiie^ rSjjt remain the ta^v of the Division 
till rhev are gradually bmited by the opera¬ 
tion of legislative enactments- 

1857. — The Sepoy Mutiny breaks out, 

1858^ — The Commissioner issues a sei of 
ruie^^ and a calendar for the use of the 
Zamindin police* 

1859,. June 15,— The Civil Procedure Code 
(Act VEI[ of r 85 gl is extended to Chot5 
NSgpdr with a proviso that "no sale of 
immovahlc property shall take place without 
the sanction of the Commissioner." 
[The same proviso is also contained in the 
notlhcarion of June ^ 7 ^ 1878 ^ which exiend- 
ed the C. R C. Code (Act of 1877 ]. 

1859* Aiig. 28.— The Board of Revenue 
decline 10 recommend the introduction of 
Act X of 1859 as proposed by the Cemnus^ 
sioner, but suggest the modification of the 
existirhg procedtire in accordance with the 
spirit of the Act. [.Accordingly the old 
Regulations are dropped in favour of Ad 
hut the provisions of Act X (Ss. 11 3 -14 3 ) as 
to 'distraint' are not acted upon in the 
Loh^rdSga District, and the provUinns 
(Spi. log-tii) as to the sale of lands in cxecu- 
Tion of rent decrees are exercised with the 
previous sanction of the Cornmissi oner in 
each case* 
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18&L May 1. —The dei&i^natiun of 
’■ Depuiy Commlsstorier'* h changed into 
" Judk'ial Commisfiinner " and nf ' Principal 
Assisonts’ into "^Deputy Comrnissloneil&/ 
and of * Sub-A?vsistant CommissionerFvMnto 
■* Eictra Afisistani Commissioneri?/ 

I862r DeCt 26. —The Criminai Procedure 
Code [Act XKV of iB6t) is csteoded to 
Chota NS^pur. 

l86*S.^All the Zamindiri Thanis are 
entirely occupied by the new cons tabu Vary 
under Act V of 1861. 

1868h —A ll Deputy Commisitonef? In 
Cho »5 NSapfir arc vested ^viib the powers 
of Subordinate Judges, as also all Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Cdmmbssoners who 
passed the first standard of examination ; 
all Assistant and Extra .Assistant CornmiB- 
sloners vvho passed the second standard are 
vested with the powers of Munsiffs. 

l 809 | April.— The Anglican ^Jissiou is 
efitaliliiihe.i at RSnehi.—The RSnehi Muni- 
eipaiiiv is comtituted. 

1872. July 2a— The Chois Nagpur 
Tenures .Act is passed, 

1875. — The Governn.ent of India formally 
recognises the title of Maharaja as heredi^ 
lary tn the Choia Nigpur Raj family 

1075. -The posts of tLxtra Assistant 
Commtssionfirs are amaleamated with 
IVputv M agist racks. 

1876. — The Chdt^ Nagpur Eneumbeied 
passed. [This act Is the 

of the old svstems of 


Estates Act is 
natural succesisor 
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Attached Estates " and “ Eciuttabic adjust- 
ment of debts." It has been amended by 
Bengal Act IH of 1900, but there seems to 
be hardlv any justificatipn for its esisicnce 
now]. 

1^379, —liengal Act ! of e 879 passed as 
the Kent Law for the district. 

1881. —The Secretary of State sanctions* 
the substitution of Assistant Cornmlssioners 
by Assistant Magistrates and Joint Magis¬ 
trates. The Government issues notihcatioos 
under Section 3 of the Scheduled Districts 
Act, extending a large number of enact¬ 
ments of the Supreme Council and of the 
Bengal Council to the LobSrdigl District. 

1882, June 3.— The restriction on sale of 
lands in execution of decrees under the 
Civil Procedure Code is modified by allow¬ 
ing the Commissioner of the Division 
merely the right to forbid the sale of any 
estate or part of an estate. 
power of vetoing sales has been withdrasvn 
by the C. P. C. Code of 1908]. 

1888. Nov. 7.—Free home-brewing of 
* Pachwai ’ to the extent of 4 seers is granted 
to the aboriginal tribes of the District. 
TXhis restriction as to (Quantity is with¬ 
drawn by the Board on April iS* i8S9l- 

1888 .—A Municipality is constituted in 
the town of Lohirdigl- 

1889-1890 —Agrarian disturbances occur 
in the western parganSs of the district. 

r 
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J891. 'A sp^ciSlI Subordinate Jtid^e is^ 
appointed for the districts of Hasraribigh 
and LohirdSg^^ with his headquarlci^ at 
RSnchL 


lS 92 r— The sub-d I vision of PalSmau 
together with Pargani Tort h Formed into 
a separate District. 

l8®Tp^ The Chota Nagpur Commutation 

Act 15 passed. 


1 ^, Jany,—The name of the District 
IS changed from ^LohardAga* to ‘RSnchl.' 

1899 - 1900 .—The Birsaite revolt 

19 ^, April, l._The Ranchi District 
tSoard IS constituted to 
Rnad Cess Committee. 


supersede the old 


190a.^The Gumla Subdivision h opened- 

op<fi«tionscommence, 

awa ^ ^® 79 and Act IV of igQ7 

are amended by Bengal Act Vof 1001 

1911-' — All Mqixsilfii In CUnwJi a^si 
vested with the nosers of IW , 
under Act V[ of 

a.'a 

Coverno«hip-;n-Councn ts"ir 

administer the i n i f^^rmed to 

Chota-NagpJ;t *^har, Orissa, and 
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[SocUl CofidiUoii+— From the beginaing 
of this epoch the struggle between the abori¬ 
gines and their superior landlords becarne 
more marked than in the preceding period. 
Violent matiifestatlons oi discontent cul¬ 
minating in the Birsaite revolt of 
brought into prominence the many crying 
grievances of the people. And the Govern- 
ment^ ever ready to uphold the just rights 
of all classes of its subjects, adopted several 
measures with a view to settle loog-stand* 
4 ng disputes and bring abiding peace lo the 
J)istrlct{- 
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